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MISNAIC HEBREW AND ITS RELATION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW AND TO ARAMAIC. 


By Misnaic Hebrew (MH.) we understand the idiom in 
which was composed the Halakic and Haggadic literature 
of the Jews from c. 200 B.0. to 200 A.C., i.e. from Simon 
the Just down to the first generation of the Amoraim. 
This literature comprises first and foremost the Misna 
(edited in its present form c. 150 A. C.), and its companions 
the Tosefta, Aboth d’R. Nathan and the Masektoth Ketanoth ; 
the Midrasim: Mekiita, Sifra, Sifré and Seder ‘Olam; 
further, the Hebrew portions of the Gemaroth and of the 
exclusively Haggadic MidraSim, and a number of minor 
works which, though very late in their present forms, 
contain nevertheless elements which go back to the Mignaic 
period. The term MiSna (f2wm) used in this connexion 
must be understood in that wider sense which includes 
al] the earlier Rabbinic literature as distinguished from the 
Scriptures (87p0)1. This name Miinaic Hebrew is prefer- 
able to the term New Hebrew (Neuhebriisch) by which 
the idiom is commonly known. It has the merit of being 
free from any ambiguity. The latter is appropriate enough 
in relation to Biblical Hebrew (BH.), but it either ignores 


1 Cf. Bacher, Terminologie, p. 34 and n. 2, pp. 122 f., 194. 
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the later phases through which, after the Talmudic period, 
the Hebrew language passed, or confuses them? with that 
particular stage of its development with which we are now 
concerned. 

Paitanic Hebrew *, mediaeval Hebrew of the Hispano- 
Arabic school, and Modern Hebrew (beginning with R. Moses 
Haim Luzzatto, 1710-50)* may have little or no value 
to the philological student as such‘, but they are certainly 
not without their linguistic interest. In any case the 
existence of these idioms is a fact. To ignore them in 
studying the history of the Hebrew language would be 
unscientific. It is therefore important that every one of 
the varied idioms of the Janguage at whatever period it 
appeared should be distinguished by an appropriate and 
precise designation. 

The grammatical treatment of MH. has been scanty and 
fragmentary. The first pioneer work was Geiger’s little 
Lehrbuch, which, in spite of many serious defects, still 
remains the best work on the subject. Unfortunately it 
does not go far enough. Leopold Dukes’ book Die Sprache 
der Mischna (Esslingen, 1846) is of little value. Far better 
is Weiss’s learned and suggestive work, mwnn nwd pawn 
(Vienna, 1867). But Weiss, eminent though he was as a 
Talmudist, was not a trained philologist or grammarian, 
and hence his judgment was not always what it should 
be, especially where he applied Rabbinical dialectics to the 
elucidation of questions of etymology. The arrangement of 
the work and its technical language is also crude and 
primitive. More methodical and fuller in the grammatical 
side is Siegfried and Strack’s NH. Grammatik. But their 
work is vitiated by the admission of many Talmudic and 
even mediaeval forms, by the failure of the authors to 
distinguish between MH. and Aramaic or semi-Aramaic 


1 As is done by Siegfried and Strack in their Grammatik. 

? Cf. Zunz, Synagogale Poesie d. Mittelalters, pp. 117 ff., 372 ff. 

* N. Slouschz, La renaissance de la littérature hébratque, Paris, 1903. 
* Noldeke, Encyc. Brit.*, vol. XXI, p. 646. 
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forms and phrases, and by a number of other inaccuracies. 
Useful material has also been collected by S. Stein in his 
dissertation Das Verbum in der Mischnasprache (Berlin, 
1888) and by F. Hillel in Nominalbildung in der Mischna 
(Berlin, 1891). Scattered notices of MH. forms are also 
found in Barth’s Nominalbildung. 

On the lexical side, too, much still remains to be done. 
The elucidation and derivation of words have indeed been 
performed worthily and with adequacy in the well-known 
lexicons, notable among which are: Kohut’s prolix but 
monumental edition of R. Nathan’s Aruch, Jacob Levy’s 
great and useful VH. Wérterbuch, and the more recent 
“Dictionary” by Marcus Jastrow! (the only work on the 
subject in the English language). But no systematic 
attempt has yet been made to distinguish the Hebraic 
elements in the vocabulary of MH. from the Aramaic and 
to trace their history and development both in form and 
meaning. 

As to the nature of MH. and its connexion with BH. 
on the one side and with Aramaic on the other, great 
diversity of opinion prevails among scholars. Geiger? 
regards it as a purely artificial and mechanical creation 
of the Schoolmen, comparing it to the Latin of the Middle 
Ages. He goes so far as to trace some of its forms to false 
exegesis ®, Siegfried and Strack hold the same view (p. 5), 
though they frequently point out the connexion of MH. 
forms with the corresponding forms in BH. Lector M. 
Friedmann holds that MH. is nothing but a Hebraized 


1 The services of this scholar to Semitic philology have not yet 
received the recognition which they richly deserve. For though many 
of his etymologies may be fanciful and far-fetched, he has nevertheless 
succeeded in restoring to the Semitic vocabulary a large number of words 
hitherto held to be of foreign derivation, and in the case of many 
others in at least reopening the question of their etymology for further 
discussion. 

? So already Salomon Levysohn in his introductory essay pryp1 Sy WOND 
mwo7 jw), printed in the Warsaw edition of the Migna (1879). 

3 Cf. his explanation of ») x5, of mEtN, of W192, p. 24. 
xx2 
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Aramaic. According to his theory, MH. was, so to say, 
manufactured by the Rabbis after the fall of Bar Kokba, 
who for national and religious reasons had become hostile 
to Aramaic, now completely christianized ; and in order to 
spread this new-fangled dialect among the people they had 
composed! in it MidraSic commentaries on the Bible, tales, 
legends, &e., thus creating the Rabbinic literature through 
which MH. gained currency among the mass of Jews 
(Onkelos und Akylas, Wien, 1896, p. 86 ff.). To this 
G. Dalman agrees, at least as far as the character of the 
idiom is concerned (Gram. d. Jiid.-Pal. Aram., 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 10, § 6). 

Geiger’s view is stoutly contested by Graetz (Litteratur- 
blatt d. Orients, 1844, col. 824 ff.). He asserts that MH. 
was a living language spoken by the Jews in Hasmonean 
times, and that it was, moreover, the natural and direct 
development of BH. This, practically, is also the opinion 
of S. D. Luzzato (ibid., 1846, col. 830 ff.) and of Jacob Levy 
who regards MH. as a popular and corrupted form of BH. 
(ibid., 184.4, col. 812)”. The genuine character of MH. has 
heen defended more recently by M. Israel Lévi who adduces 
the wealth of MH. words and expressions connected with 
secular occupations and with matters of general daily life 
as evidence of its having been the ordinary language of 
everyday life (Ecclésiastique, Introd., p. xxii). So also 
M. Griinbaum (Z. D.M.G., XXXIX, p. 592 f., and Sem. 
Studies in Memory of Kohut, p. 232 f.), Dr. Wijnkoop 
(J.Q.R., XV, p. 23 ff.), and Prof. W. Bacher in his article 
‘Hebrew Language’ in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. 

Néldeke seems to occupy an intermediate position. He 
holds that MH. was a genuine survival of classical Hebrew 
which, however, was preserved only artificially by the 
schoolmen whose ordinary and natural language was 
Aramaic (l.c., and Die Semitischen Sprachen, 2nd ed., 


1 To be precise, one would have to add “and translated,” as a great 
part of this literature originated much earlier than that age. 
2 Cf. also Maimonides to Terumoth, I, 1. 
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p. 21f.). He is followed by Brockelmann in his new 
Comparative Grammar, p. 9 f. 

On the other hand, Weiss (p. 2) grants that MH. was 
used as a medium of speech by the ordinary people, but 
nevertheless treats it almost throughout his book as an 
artificial scholastic idiom. 

In order to facilitate its solution it will be useful to 
state the problem more fully and to indicate the real 
questions at issue. On perusing any ordinary chapter of 
the Mi&na the reader is at once struck by many peculiarities 
in vocabulary, grammar, style, and diction. He will meet 
with a large number of words which are unknown in BH. 
but common in Aramaic. Again, a number of words which 
occur both in BH. and in Aram., but are used in the latter 
in a different sense, will be found in MH. in the Aram. 
sense. Many genuine BH. words are used in MH. in an 
entirely new connotation. The reader will also meet with 
a large number of technical words and phrases which are 
quite unknown in BH. Then as to grammar, he will find 
forms which in BH. occur but sporadically, and are there- 
fore termed by grammarians “ irregular,’ constituting in 
MH. the usual and normal type, and again forms and 
constructions which are entirely novel and without parallel 
in BH. but are common in Aramaic. The diction will appear 
as unlike ordinary Hebrew style as can be. Many familiar 
idioms and constructions, without which good Hebrew 
prose is inconceivable, are here entirely absent, while at 
every step the reader stumbles upon usages, phrases, and 
turns of speech which strike him as strange and almost 
barbarous. And yet he feels all the time that he is 
reading Hebrew and not Aramaic; that though the in- 
fluence of the latter is perceptible at every step it is yet 
not the predominant factor, but is, on the contrary, every- 
where subjected to the Hebrew and made to accommodate 
itself to it and to subserve it. 

Now is this idiom a genuine and natural Hebrew speech 
only coloured and disfigured by Aram. influence, or is it 
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merely a mechanical and artificial mongrel production of 
Hebrew and Aram., combined in which Aram., though the 
natural and life-giving element, has been forcibly and 
mechanically subordinated to the artificial and lifeless 
Hebrew element? Would Hebrew, if left alone, have 
developed grammatically and syntactically on much the 
same lines as our MH. shows, and has the overpowering 
influence of Aram. merely intensified and hastened that 
development and in some cases directed it into certain 
channels; or would the development of Hebrew, if un- 
checked, never have been capable of proceeding on such 
lines as to produce something similar to MH., the latter 
therefore not being a genuine product of BH. but an 
artificial creation consisting of a clumsy intermixture of 
dead Hebrew with the living Aram., and which is neither 
the one nor the other? It is evident that these questions 
cannot be settled satisfactorily and scientifically except by 
a thoroughgoing study of the grammatical phenomena 
presented by MH., and by a comparison of these phenomena 
with the corresponding forms and constructions in BH., 
especially those of a later period, and also with those 
of Semitic languages other than Aramaic. It is only 
by such a method that we can ascertain whether the 
linguistic phenomena of MH. are natural to it or merely 
artificial ; whether such peculiarities which it shares with 
Aram. are its own or merely borrowed from its more 
powerful rival. For the dissimilarity in style, however 
striking, between MH. and BH. cannot be adduced as 
evidence against the genuine Hebraic character of the 
Miknaic idiom, any more than a similar dissimilarity 
existing between Old English, for example, and Modern 
English can be adduced against the claim of the latter to 
be the direct lineal descendant of the former; especially if 
we consider the profound and far-reaching differences in the 
surroundings and historical circumstances of the Jews of 
the Misnaic period and those of Biblical times. Some part 
of this dissimilarity must also be ascribed to the general 
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differences in the character of the subjects treated of in the 
Bible and in the Migna respectively. Nor should too much 
importance be attached to the differences in vocabulary 
between MH. and BH. Words, too, are subject to the 
inexorable laws which govern the existence of all organic 
beings. They, too, become old, often prematurely, and die 
without leaving any issue. They, too, are compelled to 
carry on an incessant struggle for existence in which the 
weaker go to the wall, and often disappear entirely without 
leaving any trace behind them. Moreover, new circum- 
stances produce new needs and new ideas, and to express 
them new words and new phrases have to be created or 
borrowed. And owing to these causes, a more or less 
rapid change of vocabulary goes on continually in every 
living language. Such changes have taken place within 
BH. itself, and would have gone on on a more extensive 
scale in post-Biblical times even without the dominating 
influence of Aramaic. 

But while individual words and phrases can be freely 
laid aside, borrowed or exchanged, grammatical forms and 
rules are not so easily and so freely manipulated. True, 
they, too, are subject to change, but the change must be 
natural, gradual, and imperceptible. For grammar is, as it 
were, the soul of the language, and by violently surrendering 
its grammar, the language would at the same time be 
giving up its very life and committing its own self- 
destruction. Change in grammar is usually a very slow 
and laborious process. The germ of the new form must 
have existed in the language long before the new form 
made its appearance. And when it does appear it remains 
for a time quiet and unobtrusive, and slowly and gradually 
works its way until it acquires a permanent place in the 
government of the language, existing for a long time side 
by side with the old form which it is eventually to supplant. 
And when the latter is compelled at last to acknowledge 
itself conquered, it does not yet yield up its position 
entirely but continues to exercise some kind of power, 
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however feeble and subordinate, until it is finally exter- 
minated by its rival and disappears entirely. 

It follows, therefore, that if MH. be a direct development 
of BH., its grammar will be found to coincide in its general 
characteristics with the grammar of the latter, while in 
certain particulars it will exhibit changes which it will 
be possible, to some extent at least, to trace to their BH. 
sources and to explain their growth by the general laws 
which regulate the development of Semitic grammar as 
exemplified in other Semitic dialects. The new forms will 
often agree with Aram., but this agreement will have to be 
' capable of being accounted for partly by the close kinship 
which has ever existed between Hebrew and Aramaic, and 
which would lead to the same results being produced in 
the two languages under equal conditions, partly by the 
direct influence which a powerful and widely diffused 
Janguage, such as Aram. was in the Misnaic period, would 
naturally exercise upon a less powerful, though living and 
independent, neighbouring dialect. 

On the other hand, if MH. is but an artificial creation of 
men who spoke Aram. as their natural language, its 
grammar would be bound to assume one of the following 
three forms: either it would be a painfully exact and 
pedantic copy of BH., or entirely an imitation of Aram. 
grammar, or, finally, a more or less skilful but mechanical 
and unnatural blending of the grammars of BH. and Aram., 
forming a sort of hotch-potch incapable of lending itself to 
rational explanation or to philological analysis. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to 
survey the leading characteristics of the grammar of MH., 
and to compare them, wherever possible, with the corre- 
sponding forms in BH., in Aram., and in other Semitic 
dialects, in order to ascertain the true nature of the dialect 
as revealed in its grammar and its relation to BH. and to 
Aramaic. 
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THE PRONOUN. 


1. Personal Pronoun. The first person singular is in 
the Misna and in other purely MH. works always ‘2s and 
not ‘328. The latter is only found either in quotations 
from the Bible or in direct allusion to Biblical passages. 

This exclusive use of % MH. shares with later BH. 
Thus ‘398 never occurs in the popular Song of Songs, in 
Lamentations, in Haggai, in Zachariah i-viii, in the semi- 
colloquial memoirs of Ezra, in Esther or in Koheleth, and 
only once in each of the following books: Ezekiel (xxxvi. 
28 in a common and stereotyped phrase, cf. Jer. xi. 4, 
xxx. 22, &c.), Nehemiah (i. 6 in a prayer), Daniel (x. 11 in 
the words of the angel), and Chronicles (1 Chron. xvii. 1 
from 2 Sam. vii. 2). Elsewhere the chronicler regularly 
substitutes WN for ‘228: contrast 1 Chron. xvii, 6 with 
2 Sam. vii. 18; 1 Chron. xxi. 10, 17 with 2 Sam. xxiv. 12, 
17; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 27 with 2 Kings xxii. 19. In the 
Pentateuch the portion assigned by critics to J and E 
show indeed a distinct preference for ‘338, but P uses ‘x 
almost exclusively’. So also Aramaic (with the exception 
of the Zinjirli dialect) ?, Arabic and Ethiopic possess forms 
corresponding to ‘38 only, while Assyrian, Moabitish and 
Phoenician use forms corresponding to ‘28 only. In 
earlier Hebrew alone the two forms are found existing 
side by side, but 2x being the shorter of the two, gradually 
came to be employed more frequently, especially in colloquial 
speech, until the longer form disappeared entirely from 
common use. 

The plural is everywhere 138°. This form occurs, as is 
well known, only once in BH., and then, only in the Kethib 


1 Cf. Driver, Introd. LOT.*, p. 156 note, and the references to Kénig. 

2 Cf. Cooke, N. Sem. Inscr., Nos. 61, line 1 7px; 62, 1. 19 ‘238; but 
63, 1.1,20 mx. The statement in the text does not, of course, imply that 
’anf and ’andé have a common origin; cf. Stade, Hebr. Gr., § 1798 2. 

5 But in the earlier portions of the liturgy um is the regular form, 
cf. The Authorized Daily Prayer Book, edited by Rev. 8, Singer, pp. 9, 51, &¢., 
and contrast with the Confession, p. 262, &c. 
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(Jer. xlii. 6), which is rather remarkable, seeing that the 
Kethib generally represents a more archaic type of the 
language. The word seems to be a popular formation of 38 
on the analogy of the plural forms of the pronominal 
suffixes ‘25up, 25up, or of ‘2p, 300; cf. also the verbal 
plurals up, up, &e., and the use of wu in Assyrian as 
one of the plural terminations of nouns’. From the 
vernacular the form crept into the book of Jeremiah, which 
was a great favourite with the popular reader, as witness 
the many interpolations and glosses found in it ?, but was 
struck out by the Massorah as a vulgarism. 

All other Semitic languages have forms corresponding to 
wx. So especially the Aram. dialects S2m2X, NIN2, }NIN, 
and in the latest and most debased dialects jx, with the 
syncope of the inaudible guttural. 

The pronoun for the second person masculine is in MH. 
nAX, just as in BH. But AX for the masculine occurs in 
1 MND AX (Passover Haggadah and in the parallels Mekilta, 
13,14; Talm.j. Pesah., 10, § 4); BAD AX (Sifré, Num. xi. 6; 
Gen. rabba, 2,12), and more frequently in the late Haggadic 
Midrasim. This masculine use of AX is so rare and 
exceptional in earlier MH. that it can hardly be considered 
as evidence of a genuine modification of the established 
rule. FS must be regarded in such cases as having been 
borrowed directly from the Aramaic. 

The occurrence of AX for the masc. in BH. (Num. xi. 15; 
Deut. v. 24; Ezek. xxviii. 14) is most probably due to a 
scribal oversight *. 

In the plural jns is sometimes found for onx and }7 for 
on, but this is merely a phonetic change which is very 
common in MH., but which may partly be due to Aram. 
influence in which these pronouns end in }. 

2. Demonstrative Pronoun. The fem. sing. is usually ‘i. 


? Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr.?, p. 192 (5). 

? Graetz, Geschichte, vol. II, part 2, p. 13, note 3. 

* Cf. the spelling mx 1 Sam, xxiv. 19, Ps. vi. 4, &c., and see Driver on 
Deut., l.¢., and the Ozford Heb, Lex., 8. v. 
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In BH. the form occurs once in Hosea (‘, vii. 16) and in 
the cycle of N. Israelitish stories in the books of Kings 
(nt, 2 Kings vi. 19), both of which exhibit a number of 
dialectal peculiarities; further in Ezekiel (At, xl. 45), who 
has several other neologisms, in a late psalm (it, Ps. exxxii. 
12) and six times in Koheleth. 

It is therefore very probable that the shorter form 7 or 
i existed from early times as a dialectal form in the 
northern speech, from which it gradually spread to the 
south, and in the course of time supplanted the longer 
form NNr. 

The plural is iby for nbe, which occurs also in Sirach 
(>, li. 24). The change of the second vowel must have 
been due to an unconscious desire to indicate more distinctly 
the plural character of the word. The vowel chosen is the 
same as in 138 discussed above. 

MH. has also preserved the demonstrative use of the 
pronouns of the third person, e.g. Sanh., III, 3 prw pora 
sin xbx mow ond “When they have no other trade but 
that one”; B. Bathra, V, 2 sin Joven “ that ass of thine,” 
as opposed to ar yn; so often NIT 7, NA A, DAA, but 
more commonly with the article x17, O77. 

The stronger demonstr. mn is found only in the shortened 
form 132: Tohoroth, IV, 3; VI, 5 13 mpnd; VI, 8 “If he 
stands in this entrance (mn nnp3) of the basilica and can 
see those who come in and go out through that (= the 
opposite) entrance (thn nnp3)”; IMaccoth, II, 2 bn Sah 
wea nx “that one brought out his head?.” 

The fem. 57 is found in Yebamoth, XIII, 2 nwo nba Kym 
nus mins “that one goes forth? on account of her being 
the wife’s sister.” 

The form 77 seems to be shortened from 167 with the 
apocope of the t*, It has the same force as thn but is only 
used substantively *: Ma‘as. Seni, III, 2 Anw2 pm"D bow m 


1 But the Cambridge codex (C) reads nin. =? ie. nuwm, Deut. xxv. 5, 
3 Cf. xn from you (Koh. x. 8), and 13°9 from 1 Tx. 
* Graetz, Orient., 1845, col. 77. 
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YMyns YAY AMY nba “This one eats his fruits in purity 
and that one does what he requires with his money”; 
Nedarim, IV, 8, V,6; B. Mesia‘, III, 2; Sanh., VII, 10 
(nba opposed to xin); "Aboda Z.,1V,12. In Yebam., III, 5 || 
‘Eduyoth, IV, 9 752 stands also for the feminine 8¥n 73m 
nvS minx own! 

The plural of thn (=mbn) and of adn is bn, evidently a 
contraction of 845: Ketuboth, VII, 8 bn jr * these 
defects,” and frequently. 

MH. also uses the particle NX as a demonstr. The particle 
stands alone when introducing a clause, e.g. Gittin, IX, 
5-7 wr wy pRIp? OMynw MX “That one with which the 
witnesses are read (i.e. which is immediately followed by 
the signatures of the witnesses) is valid.” Ohol., II, 4 
yoy yyw2 Sdunw nig “That one on which the golel is sup- 
ported.” So especially to introduce two cases which either 
agree or differ from one another: Berak., III, 1 »edy nx 
mond pay nes pe jaa poy vede ny Aen snxdy nx AMA 
pavn ja qs “Both of those before the bier and of those 
behind the bier: those of whom the bier has need are 
absolved, but those of whom the bier has no need are 
bound (to read the Sema‘) ”; so Sekalim, VIII, 7; Kin- 
nim, III, 1, and, with omission of second nx, Yadaim, 
II, 1. 

When introducing a noun the particle is followed by the 
pronom. suffix of the 3rd person in anticipation of the 
following noun’, e. g. NYY ANiKa “in that hour” (Pea, V, 4), 
dv inixa “in that day,” ws ints “that man,” &e. 3, 

The origin of this use of NX may be discovered probably 


) Graetz’s suggestion (1.c.) to point the fem. 77 is improbable. If this 
were so it would have been spelt ‘5a just like it. 

? Cf. below, p. 729f. Literally the phrase means: “in its essence, 
namely, of the hour,” &c. (cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, p. 280, footnote 1), and is 
parallel to BH. m7 ovn oyy3. Compare with the less emphatic ov2 13 
below, p. 730). 

* Cf. Weiss, p. 112. The remark of Ges.-K, (§ 117%) concerning the 
MH. use of nex is incorrect. 
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in the peculiar usage found sporadically in all parts of the 
Bible, but more frequently in its later parts, of placing nx 
before a noun, not necessarily in the ‘accusative, in order to 
emphasize it or bring it out more prominently before the 
reader, thus imparting to the particle a semi-demonstrative 
force’, Analogous to the MH. use of nx.....m% may be 
mentioned Ezek. xxxv. 10 (emphatic “both ... and”), 
xliii. 7; also Neh. ix. 19 and 2 Sam. v. 8. 

The use of these demonstrative forms is peculiar to MH. 
and is unknown in Aramaic. 

3. Relative Pronoun. The relative is in MH. every- 
where —-Y. “wx only occurs in the early liturgical language 
which is conceived in an elevated and semi-Biblical strain ; 
thus in the Passover Haggadah , , , 5x31 12982 WR (Pesahim, 
X, 6), in the Evening Service ,,, 1372 We (Singer, op. cit., 
p- 96), and often in benedictions ; so the formula 1327p WE 
yniyn2 (ibid., pp. 4, 124, 219, 274, 276, 278, &e.) ; 33 ANI WE 
(Pp. 4, 230, 243); 78 TWA (pp. 4, 299); IM2 WH (pp. 5, 68); 
N72 WS (pp. 280, 299) and a few more. Elsewhere -—¥ is 
used: 523% (p. 51), WYTY, NN AY (p. 239), and in bene- 
dictions (Berak., VI, 3; VII, 3; IX, 1 ff.; Singer, pp. 5 f., 
276, 290, 291, &c.). 

In BH. the shorter form occurs twice in the Song of 
Deborah (‘M2z), a N. Israclitish production; three times 
in the story of Gideon—a N. Israelitish hero; once in the 
N. Israelitish section of the books of Kings; exclusively, 
except in the late superscription, in the collection of the 
popular songs known as Canticles, which originated most 
probably in N. Palestine?; sporadically in the later books 
and very frequently in Koheleth (cf. Ges.-K., § 36). Now 
whatever the relation of the two forms to each other, there 
is no doubt that —¥ is as old, if not older than “we. 
Its confinement in the earlier books to N. Israelitish 


1 Cf. Gesenius, Lehrgebdiude, p. 683 f., Konig, Syntax, § 270 f. and the 
Oxford Lexicon, p. 85, 3. 
2 Driver, Introd., p. 449. 
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documents proves, as Schroder! remarks, that its use must 
have been common in the vernacular speech of N. Palestine, 
under the influence, to some extent at least, of the 
Phoenician wx, ¥, the Assyrian Sa, and, perhaps, also the 
Aram. ", . The scarcity of its occurrence even in these 
documents proves that it was regarded as a vulgarism 
which the literary language had to avoid. Its use 
gradually extended to S. Palestine, and being the shorter 
and more pliable form, it must in the course of time have 
entirely supplanted the longer form in the common language 
of the people, and from this it descended directly into MH. 
But the literary prejudice against it seems to have remained 
very strong, even long after BH. had ceased to be a living 
speech. This prejudice accounts for the non-occurrence of 
~¥ in Esther, its scarcity in the Chronicles, and the anxiety 
to avoid it displayed occasionally even by a man of such 
an independent mind as the author of Koheleth*, not to 
mention such a studious imitator of the ancients as Sirach. 

4. Interrogative Pronoun. By prefixing the interrog. 
particle °8 to the demonstratives m, 1 MH. has formed a 
new interrog. adjective 78, fem. i's “ which ? * It is often 
strengthened by the addition of the enclitic si, x7 and 
sometimes written as one word, 7118, ‘Jinx, Zebahim, V, 1 
ona by jor 3NYN “awhich is the place of sacrifice?” ; 8 
me 775 Nn “which is the right way?” Aboth,II,1; Kelim, 
XVII, 6 ndva ning, &e. 

ns being practically one word, prepositions are attached 
to ‘8 as 783, AMND, AMNd, APND > 

The plural of mY is %8 of which only the following 


1 Phoeniz. Sprache, § 65 and footnote. 

? Note such cumbrous and inconsistent phrases as 5ny Wr Sr3 
(=Aram....°9 993, viii. 17), NYD Nd WR ID, iii. 11, &e. 

3 Cf. the phrase so common in the Haiakic Midrasim 1¥ 7x9 “‘ which 
side?” = how?, contracted usually in the Mina and elsewhere, by the 
elimination of the ™m, to 1°). In the fragment of the Miina with 
superlinear vocalization published by J. B. Markon (Hakedem, No. 1, 
St. Petersburg, 1907) the form is still written tye and 1x2, cf. the 
formation of 75m from the original mn discussed above, p. 657. 
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examples have been discovered by the writer: B. Mes. 
X, 1 73anwnd nw pvaNn dy OWN “They consider which 
are the stones which are likely to have been broken”; 
Makgirin, III, 2 7X ppm ya “In the case of which 
fluids have they said it?!” Possibly this plural may also 
be found in B. Mes., II, 1 wand ayn sy by meeyn oy 
“ Which things when found are his (=the finder’s) and 
which is he bound to proclaim?” So D. Hoffmann in his 
translation and commentary. But the following resumption 
by mevyy dy and § 3 pond ayn 8) favour the rendering 
“ these, &c.” also in the foregoing passage. 

This 8 is a contraction of 1)¥+'x and perhaps ought to 
be spelt 3's, the defective spelling being due to the ignorance 
of the scribes, who mistook it for the demonstr. plural. 
The Rabbis, who had a passion for lucidity and precision, 
seem to have avoided this word for fear of this confusion 
with the demonstr., and hence its extreme rareness. 

The composition and use of 78 is thoroughly Hebraic, 
and not as might perhaps be imagined an adaptation of 
the Aramaic }*TX, NTS; rather may the latter be a 
translation of the MH. forms. 


We have in BH. a number of passages by which we can trace 
the development of the phrase to its later sense. In TNW NM TY ON 
(1 Sam. ix. 18) the emphasis is on "8 (=7?8), while Mm serves 
merely as an enclitic particle to add strength and directness to the 
question *, and the proper answer to the question wouid be 737 or 
ANW M3 AB. So Isa. 1. 1 MIND ADD Ar NX, and Jer. vi. 16 
ma y25) awn J77 At ON, where it is to be noted that 775, which 
is in the constr. state, is explicitly treated as fem.=3; s0, 
probably, also Job xxxviii. 19 (bis), 24. Through constant use, 
however, of this interrog. combination the emphasis would in the 
course of time be sometimes shifted from ‘x to A, especially as 
Hebrew words have a tendency of shifting forwards the accent, 
and the question would now be in the demonstr., the answer being 


1 The rendering ‘‘In the case of these fluids, &c.” would not accord 
with the usual interrogatory style of the Miina. 
2 Cf. Ges.-K., § 136 c, d, and Burney’s Note on 1 Kings xiv. 6. 
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no longer 737 or AD but Ar’, while ‘NX would be reduced to a mere 
interrogative particle as in NBN, NN and MH. ‘no'x*. This is 
the case in 75m Ja Arn (1 Kings xiii. 12) “which way did 
he go?”; 7177 being the direct object of 7$n as in the following 
clause. If the question had been “where is the way in which he 
went?” the relative "WX, which is very rarely omitted in good 
prose, would have been inserted before abn. So also 2 Kings iii. 8 
nby Join ar x “which way shall we go up?” as is shown by 
the answer: DYIN 1379 775, and 2 Chron. xviii. 22 JU AT YN 
“ay*. In all these passages 777 is treated as masc., as sometimes 
elsewhere, or the phrase Mt ‘X having become stereotyped is used 
without regard to the gender. 

These two usages of mt ‘% must have existed side by side, 
influencing each other until finally the older sense disappeared and 
mt *s ceased to be an interrog. of place and became a pure interrog. 
pronoun or adjective. So in Koh. ii. 3, and especially in xi. 6, 
where it stands before a verb, "w3" m ‘x. Though the two parts 
of the combination are still kept separate and distinct, the phrase 
is already indistinguishable from the MH. ars. 

An intermediate stage, where 'X may bear both the meaning of 
“where?” and of the mere interrog. particle, is to be observed in 
cases where the phrase is combined with a preposition. Thus the 
question MN AM ‘XN (Gen. xvi. 8) presupposes the statement 
‘nN3 nD “from here (=this place) I come,” and originally it 
must have meant, “ Where is the nto from which thou comest?” 
though as it stands ‘x hardly seems to be more than a mere 
sign of the interrogative. So Judg. xiii. 6, 1 Sam. xxv. 11 
(a virtual question), 2 Sam. i. 3, 13, Job ii. 1, and in Jer. v. 2 
7b mbox nsvtd x, which presupposes the statement *S ndon nar). 

In 2 Sam. xv. 2 ANN Wy mM NX, where the phrase is used 
without regard to the gender of the following noun, and in 
Jonah i. 8 ANN Dy MD 'N1, we have the interrogative in its full 
MH. sense, except that the two parts remain separated with the 
preposition attached to the second component, while MH. would 
say: VY IND, DY AND *. 

1 Cf. Koh. xi. 6, 

? Against Levy, NHWB., s.v., cf. Payne-Smith, s. v. ohn). 


* In the parallel account 1 Kings xxii. 24 y77 seems to have fallen out. 
* Hence the rendering of the LXX: é« mwoias méAews and Kal é« moiov Aaod 
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5. The Article. The MH. article is identical with the 
BH. article both in form and in the general characteristics 
of its usage. Thus it is used whenever a noun is definite 
and known either from being definite in itself (e. g. monn 
“the sun,” snwn “the dawn,” psyn “the world,” nawn, &c.), 
or by having been mentioned before, or by being well 
known or necessary in connexion with the subject treated 
(e.g. MOH ‘Nw “the bearers of the bier” in connexion 
with a dead body, Berak., III, 1; Did3 NX pany “the cup is 
filled” (literally “mingled,” in connexion with Kiddué., 
VIII, 2)). The article is used with titles (e.g. nurnn “ the 
overseer,” Yoma, II, 1; 30" “the deputy High Priest,” 
VII, 1; yon pw? King Agrippa, Bikkurim, III, 4; 
we2 mn 9 RK. Juda the Prince (but 5y3 79 and others)) ; 
with the vocative (e.g. mm pyon “by this habitation!” 
Ketub., Il, 3; Kerithoth, VI, 3; sbon “O King!” Sifre, 
Deut. iii. 23, Mayr “ by the Service!” &c.); with names of 
material (yy “wood,” Sabb., II, 3; 3mm, yD2n, B. Mes., 
IV, 1); with collectives (e.g. nwm dn “ Lof and garlic,” 
&e., Terwmoth, IX, 6); with abstracts (e.g. "wym) nam 37 
... 23 “beauty, strength, riches, glory, &c.,” Aboth, 
VI, 8; B. Mes., IV, 3, &c.). 

The principle of using the article with nouns which are 
definite in the mind of the speaker? has found a much 
more extensive application in MH. than in BH. But it 
must be confessed that the article is used also in cases 
which cannot easily be brought under this heading, as e. g. 
mein “dirt,” Berak., ITI, 5; asm “wool,” Sabb., I, 6 and 
often. This must probably be ascribed to the influence 
of Aram., in which the emphatic state is so indiscriminately 
used even in those dialects which have still preserved the 
absolute state of most nouns. It must not, however, be 


respectively. But mx, not followed by a noun, is rendered by the LXX 
by 7é0ev: Gen. xvi. 8; Judg. xiii. 6; 1 Sam. xxv.11; and 2 Sam. i. 3, 13. 
mx, however, the LXX always renders by zoios, except in Job xxxviii. 24. 
! For the order, cf. Driver, LOT.°, p. 506, No. 11. 
2 Cf. Ges.-K., § 126q-t, Driver on 1 Sam. i. 4; xix. 13. 
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supposed that MH. was becoming unconscious of the force 
and meaning of the article. On the contrary the emphatic 
and demonstrative force of the article in BH. has been 
strengthened and still further developed in MH., as will 
be evident from a consideration of the following idioms :— 


(1) The article is regularly used with the participle in the 
sense of “he who...,” “she who...,” &c., especially in semi- 
conditional sentences, e. g. yamnd yyOwTT NDI Yow MN NPA “He who 
reads the Sema‘ but has not made his ears hear it,” i.e. if one 
reads, &c., Berak., II, 3; myo Sbannn “He who prays and 
commits an error,” i.e. if one prays, &c., V, 5; psn xywn, ‘Erub., 
X, 1; wana Sainn “He who wounds his neighbour,” B. Kam., 
IX, 1, &c., &c. Contrast with Exod. xxi. 12 NO) W'S NBD; Prov. 
xv. 32 +++ DNV DID JMB; Koh, x. 8 5° 12 pow BIN, &e. 

(2) The article is prefixed to adjectives used substantively, i.e. 
when the nouns to which they refer are omitted. This omission 
is due to the laconic brevity and the parsimony in words which 
is one of the characteristics of Rabbinic diction, especially in the 
Halaka. The article in this instance serves to emphasize 
the nominal character of the adjective. In some cases it has 
a demonstr. force “that which.” 

Demai, IX, 6 V2 NX UN nbn ans Sw «Take thou the wet 
and I (take) the dry,” sc. nm mentioned before, or ANIIN. 
Terum., I, 5 ++. BNI po xdy... rane Sy wabma jo Ndi, &. 
“ Neither from that which is loose upon that which is joined to the 
soil, &c.,” ibid., I, 7, I], 6, IV, 8; ‘Hrub., X, 11 (mam), Megilla, 
I, 11 and Zebah., XIV, 6 ANITA $53, sc. pip “In every place 
which can see it,” viz. the High Place of Siloh (an allusion to 
Deut. xii. 13 ANIM Wwe Opn 593) Sanh. VII, 2 a0 poms 
AD nd mwP “A hard napkin is put into a soft one.” Aboth, 
II, 1 MRONID nop myo; II, 9 abn sc. 1391 Menak., X, 2; 
Hullin, II, 6 naan ymiwn “If one slays a beast afflicted with 
a fatal illness”; IV, 2 naa30n (cf. Bekor., III, 2); Bekor., II, 6, 7 
men (cf. Kerith., VI, 6), VI, 4 nyo; Mikwaoth, V, 5 pdnin 
poi sc. O'% “those which trickle and those which drop,” i.e. 
water derived from a flowing stream and from rain respectively ; 


1 Cf. also Tosefta Pesah., III, 10; R, Hafana, 2b. 
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VI, 3 2Nw7 sc. mMpy “A ritual bath filled with water drawn from 
another source.” 

In Kiddus., I, 4 for Api ought to be read APS AAD “and 
small cattle,” according to the Editio Princeps (Naples, 1492) 
and the Cambridge codex'. 

(3) In a number of passages, hardly exceeding forty in the 
whole Miina, the attribute (an adjective, but more commonly 
a participle, active or passive) is found with the article, while the 
substantive is without the article, but in almost all these cases 
the attribute is more or less emphatic, limiting the range of the 
substantive or contrasting it with another substantive of a different 
character, and the article is thus often equivalent to introducing 
a qualifying relative clause. As is well known this construction 
is already found in a comparatively large number of Biblical 
passages’, and in some of them a certain emphasis is to be 
observed in the attribute*, but many more “are hardly reducible 
to any rule‘,” and may therefore be regarded as colloquial 
irregularities which crept into the literary language. All the 
examples, however, in the Misna, with hardly any exception, can 
be explained on the score of emphasis. 

The following classification contains a fairly complete list of the 
passages in the Misna with this construction :— 

(1) When one attribute of the subst. is to be distinguished from 
another attribute of the same substantive expressed explicitly 
or implied: ‘Erub, X, 1x MBO ......12 DSM TW 
“DN JN) ND “A bolt which is dragged (on the ground by a string 
tied to the door) one may bolt with it in the sanctuary but not in 
the country, but (with a bolt) which lies loose it is prohibited both 
here and there.” 

1 The Mishna on which the Palestinian Talmud rests, ed. by W. H. Lowe, 
Cambridge, 1883. In future these two texts will be quoted as N. and C. 
respectively. 

2 Ges.-K., § 126 w, x; Driver’s Tenses*, § 209. 

> Ges.-K., l.c., letter w. 

* Driver, ].c. The expression *nw7 wn (Lev. xxiv. 10) may perhaps 
be due to the analogy of the preceding Manwn j3. In wey wed (2 Sam. 
xii. 4) a certain emphasis may be intended in the adject. as distin- 
guished from the zy; so perhaps in Num, xxviii. 6, Judg. xvi. 27. In 
Zach. iv. 2 (note that ‘17 1 is vocative) a m has perhaps fallen out as 
the last word, mmx, ends with n, and the substantive itself, wn, begins 


with 7. 
Yy2 
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Sabb., XIX, 5 nbinn yop “an infant who is ill,” opposed to an 
ordinary infant dealt with at the beginning of the section. 

Besa, V, 3 DMNA 3D snxd ovinvon o> “articles which are 
the special property of one of the brothers,” opposed to the 
following DIM) PR. 

Yebam., IV, 3 AY DY") O'DIDIN DDD) “ properties which come 
in and go out with her (= the wife),” i.e. nb ‘p22! as opposed 
to ordinary D°D) or to 513 jR¥ 'D29. 

Ketub., VIII, 2 Syab myn p33, opposed to the following 
Dy Nw. 

Ketub., VIII, 3 ypnpn yo pendnn mp “fruits which have 
been plucked from the ground,” opposed to the following 21M") 
“those which are fixed to the ground.” 

Ketub., XIII, 10 nam mn xd Saxe man awd yan man pan 
“the husband may take his wife from a bad habitation to a fair 
one, but not vice versa.” 

Sota, VII, 3 ibn ANNA My “the ‘answering’ spoken of 
there,” opposed to the following jX2 (A7ONT ANY). 

B. Kam., I, 2 pinwon oD2) “ property which is the special 
possession of some owner,” opposed to “pan ‘p22 “unowned 
property *.” 

Ibid., prad nanvon mw “a locality which belongs to the 
person causing the injury,” opposed to p’27n mw “a public 
locality,” or to pram nw “a locality belonging to the person 
injured °.” 

B. Mes., TI, 1 jn) MsNInA Ay ‘3 “shorn wool which comes 
from the country,” opposed to jmNn m3 nimpbn “those which 
have been brought from the mechanic,” ibid., IT, 2. 

Aboth, V, 8 25 ios Kby mana mK mn “capital 
penalties which are enjoined by the Torah, but which are not in 
the power of the court of law to inflict,” opposed to capital 


penalties 335 mp. 
(2) When only one attribute is mentioned but with the chief 


stress laid upon the attribute and not upon the substantive, the 
article being still equivalent to a relative : — 


1 Cf. Levy, NHWB., s. v. v0. 
2 Cf. the Gemara, fol. 13 b. 
* Cf. the preceding oy ‘22. 
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‘Erub., IX, 4 owen ows “ bridges under which there is 
an open passage.” So following whiann and. 

Yebam., XII, 6 > monn ayy “a counsel which is suitable 
(= profitable) to him.” 

Aboth, I, 11 Dyan OM DIpNd “to a place of waters which 
are evil.” 

Hullin, IV, 1, 2, 4 15° mepon mona “a beast which has hard 
labour in bearing” (cf. Gen. xxxv. 17). 

Tbid., IV, 7 nan wp. “an appetite which is good.” 

Tbid., IX, 2 na7n Spa “a tender (= young) camel, calf.” 

Arakim, IX, 7 7 n> “the power which is good (=privilege).” 

Kelim, II, 7 nyoxinen ond} “a double (= twin) inkstand.” 

Chol., XVIII, 8 mmnn spy) “earth which is crushed.” 

(3) Some of these are standing expressions which have acquired 
almost a technical sense :— 

Sekal., VI, 2 by “yw “the Upper Gate,” so Ezek. ix. 2. 

Yoma, IV, 2, VI, 2 nbnwon ayy “ the goat which is to be sent 
away to Azazel,” as opposed to nNONA Vy. 

Kiddus., II, 9 (and often) Spoon “iw “an ox condemned to 
stoning ” (cf. Exod. xxi. 28, &c.). 

B. Kam., I, 4 (&c.) anon sw “the goring ox the owner of 
which has been forewarned ',” as opposed to DN “WW. 

Sanh., VII, 4 MD MNEA AMys “a betrothed maiden” (cf. Exod. 
xxii. 25, 27). 

‘Eduyoth, V, 6 n-sniwon Anew “a manumitted female slave *.” 

Aboth, I, 1, 2 nbvn now “the Great Synagogue,” as distin- 
guished from an ordinary ND33. 

Ibid., II, 11 yor A yr py “an evil eye and evil in- 
clination *,” as opposed to 721» fy and 31 “Wy 4. 

(4) Where the subst. is preceded by a preposition, the latter 
may be pointed with pathah, or the expression is to be classed 
under the preceding headings :— 

Pesah., VI, 5 “WONN sad, anion mb; B. Bathra, X, 8 (end) 
yarn jPYH3, so Aboth, II, 8 WIN H3; Hullin, UI, 1 Ban, Hy2 


’ Cf. Exod. xxi. 29. 2 C. reads myMwn. 

* So pv pwd where yy and jw are treated as masculine, So according 
to the traditional pronunciation yy, jw), as absolutes. 

4 This last expression, not found in the Misna, does not take the article 
at all. Cf. below, p. 669. 
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pin; Acrith., III, 1 bpn 13995; Kelim, VII, 1 Wenn M2; XXI, 1 
yroyn ta32, pnnna /33, 

In ‘Frub., III, 6 Jw aywtDY, the compound 01" never takes 
the article; so Mikwaoth, II, 4 ndynn ptys ; ef. below, p. 669. 

On the other hand, cases are found in which the subst. has the 
article but not the attribute. 

(1) Pea, VIII, 4 denaen Sy poexs per on ppm Sy pena «(the 
poor) are to be believed in the case of raw vegetables (if they 
declare it to have been given them as ‘tithes of the poor,’ 
y WwyD), but they are not to be believed in the case of cooked 
(vegetables).” Here ‘nm may be explained as accusative of state— 
“being raw'.” Cod. C. actually reads in the second clause yoy 
$429; but the Munich cod. has ‘072, 

Terum., VIF, 3 13) 3 PI way ny oP ya me oxen 
DP. Here, too, the adjective may be taken as acc. of state, 
“being young... whether young or grown up*.” 

But this atin can hardly apply to the following 
passages :— 

Tamid, TI, 44 ANAM ATE ATW IMD “he laid in order the 
great pile a wood on the altar) towards the east.” 

Tbid., II, 5 mop by mw ASW “10> “to set in order ” 
second ois for the frankincense.” 

Kelim, VIII, 1o WNeD sin “BAT snd WRI DIT “if he 
caused his head to enter into the air space of a clean oven he has 
defiled it,” and foll. NOB] NBO WARD WRd wR p27, 

Para, XI, 2 nxend yaw anrind iw paps b> «every doubtful 
case which would be clean in respect to 7'erwma is also clean in 
respect to the Red Heifer.” Perhaps the article was omitted from 
the first 1:70 (attributive) by analogy of the second (predicative). 

For MOAN MINI (‘Aboda, IV, 10) cod. C. reads “19 NIN, 
while Munich cod. has “1m ’nn. 


1 Cf. mea yun, Num. vi. 19, and see G. B. Gray, ad loc. 

* Cf. Rabbinowicz, o»p 1D PNP. 

* But cf. Talmud b, Ketub., 103 b yrs mr plop 122) ‘I require my youngest 
son,” and then yrx v2 5472 °225, 

* This form with 7 lccale is only found here in the MiSna and in Para, 
XXXI, 8, both treatises belonging to the oldest strata of the Miina, cf. 
D. Hoffmann, Die erste Mischna, pp. 18, 21. 
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For DRY DMT (Zemura, I, 4) N. reads ‘Nw orn, while C. 
has D'3NY DD. 

Nega‘im, X, 3 BY Wen WO (so N.), C. reads ’y ayy. Note 
the following 3n¥ “yw ID. 

Cf. in BH. 1 Sam. xv. 9 (ma03 naNdnn); 2 Sam. vi. 3; Jer. ii. 
21, xxii. 6, xxiv. 2; Ezek. xxxix. 27; Esther ii. 14; Dan. viii. 13, 
xi. 31. After a suffix, Gen. xliii, 14; 2 Sam. xxii, 18 (ty ‘38); 
Ezek. xxxiv. 12; Ps, exliii. 10}. 

(2) Sometimes the article is omitted with a demonstrative 
attribute, e.g. ZTerum., III, 5 mr 2n “this heap of corn”; 
Ketub., I, 8 mt aay “thisembryo”; JMetla, VI, 6 m Don “this 
bag.” In BH. this construction is found regularly when the 
subst. is determined by a suffix (e.g. ndx ‘35, Deut. xi. 18), 
and only occasionally, for the sake of euphony, when determined 
by the article*. But in Moabitish and in Phoenician it seems to 
have been pretty common °, 

The article is always omitted in a number of common expressions, 
specially compounds, which have become standing expressions, 
and as such are considered definite in themselves, e.g. AWN Won 
“the study of the Torah”; pax 775 “good manners”; 771N 75D, 
sp bya, pw dys, nw ov “festival”; bya yao “High Priest.” 
Conversely other nouns of the same nature are only found with 
the article, e.g. man 5y3 (oixodeordrys), WITON NY, Non WI; 
but plural, ona bya, myn na, nyo na. Further, pxn py; 
and plural, paxn ‘oy *. 

The article is always omitted with the genitive when introduced 
by 5w and preceded by an anticipatory suffix (e.g. Sabb., I, 1 


1 See Konig, Syntax, § 334 m, s, cf. also the omission of the article 
with the attribute of old proper names in BH., e.g. m3) DIN; NNN pw 2, 
Kings ix. 17, &c.; but contrast ||2 Chron. viii. 5 pnnnn /n ‘3, proven ‘1/3, 
and 1 Chron. vii. 24. Cf. also the formula m¢7p dowry on coins of Simon 
Maccabaeus, beside the more usual mwiipn % (Madden, Coins of the Jews, 
p. 67f.). In this case the article may have been omitted in order to save 
space. So in Syriac Pop vial, cf, Néldeke, Beitrdge 2. semit. Sprach- 
wissenschaft, p. 49, footnote 2; also Syr. Gram. (Engl. tr.), §§ 202, B. Rem., 
203. 

* Ges.-K., § 126 y, and Tenses, § 209. 

3 Cf. Schréder, op. cit., §§ 43 (on wm), 58 and footnote, and 61 ; 
G. A. Cooke, N. Semitic Inscriptions, p. 26. 

* Contrast Ezra ix. 1 myqw7 ry in a different sense, 
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‘sy Sy yp), of which more will be said below in the treatment 
of this construction *. 


Having now arrived at the conclusion of our survey 
of the MH. pronoun, we are in a position to affirm 
that as regards the pronoun, MH. stands wholly on the 
basis of BH., and that the few differences in forms and 
syntax between the two dialects are natural developments 
in MH. out of the older BH.; developments, moreover, 
which bear the stamp of a popular and almost colloquial 
character (cf., €. g., 28, ex, nbn, bn, nx, &e.). The develop- 
ment and growth of the MH. pronoun have been seen to 
have proceeded gradually and uninterruptedly along the 
lines laid down by BH. and to have been hardly ever 
disturbed by Aramaic influence. 


THE VERB. 


The MH. verb, as is but natural, differs materially from 
the verb in classical Hebrew both in form and usage. Some 
old formations have almost disappeared (e. g. the Pu‘al and 
the Po‘el in verbs yy), while many forms which appear in 
BH. as late and irregular neologisms have become here the 
normal type (e.g. the Nithpa‘el; the new intensive forms 
of verbs 1’y) A great many syntactical idioms which 
imparted such beauty and force to classical Hebrew style, 
are here entirely absent (e.g. the consecutive tenses, the 
variety of constructions with the infinitive); while, on the 
other hand, new constructions have arisen which were rare 
or unknown in BH. (e.g. the rise of a present tense in the 
participle, its use with 7, the periphrasis of the future by 
ny). Nevertheless, in spite of its great gains and still 
greater losses, the MH. verb, such as it is, is entirely 
indigenous and Hebraic. ‘The Aram. influence which 
appears here and there, especially in the syntax, is not 


1 The frequent omission of the article in Sirach is probably to be 
ascribed to a studied imitation of the poetical and elevated style of BH. 
(ef. Ges.-K., § 126 h). 
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so intense or so general as might be supposed. Frequently 
this influence had already been active in Biblical times, 
and sometimes a form or usage which appears at first as 
an Aramaism, will be found on closer examination to be 
a feature common to many or all Semitic dialects in a later 
stage of their development. Such changes and differences 
manifested by MH. cannot therefore be ascribed, as they 
have been hitherto, to Aramaic influence, but must be 
explained as productions of the laws of growth and decay 
which govern all living languages in general and the 
Semitic family in particular. 

We proceed to review the more prominent etymological 
and syntactical modifications exhibited by the MH. verb. 


1. The Stems. 


The Kal is identical both in form and meaning with BH. 
The form Katel is exhibited by the verbs b12, bya, Wa, 
12, &c. Katol is only found in the common verb by, 

The Niph‘al also agrees practically with the Niph‘al in 
BH. It is found in a reflexive sense. Hd (= =mwnd) “to 
purify oneself”; .... wy pom “the sons of the High 
Priests divided themselves against him,” i.e. disagreed 
with him (Ketub., XIII, 1, 3); 133 “they counted them- 
selves” (Sabb., I, 4); ‘mn (Pesah., IX, 11); jou: mm “he 
would hide himself” (‘Arakin, IX, 4). 

In a middle sense: 5xw3 “to inquire” (Mo‘ed Kat., III, 1); 
pynp2 “to obtain payment” (“Ab. Z., 1,1); 1213 “ to recollect ” 
(Berak., III, 5; VIII, 7); mana “to enjoy” (Aboth, IV, 5, so 
Sirach xxx. 19); 7513 “to change one’s mind 1.” 

More frequently as passive of Kal, 1219 “they were 
completed,” Pea, IV, 8; posxon 55 “all sacrifices which 
are eaten,” &c., &. Denominative Niph‘al is found in °33% 
“to become poor”; Wy! “to become rich.” Sekal., III, 2 
(but followed by ‘wyn, 2y7!). 

In pop peyp.... mo min win “a deaf-mute makes 
sign (with his hand or head) and signs are made to him, 


? Lit. “to obtain counsel for oneself,” cf. Neh. v. 7. 
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. makes signs with his mouth and signs with the 
mouth are made to him” (Gittin, V, 7); the Niph. is used 
loosely in order to preserve the personal construction with 
the subject which is a characteristic feature of Miinaic 
style’. 

So the P2‘el is identical with the BH. Pi‘el except that 
it is often spelt with yod after the short hirek. This, of 
course, is merely an orthographical device to facilitate the 
correct pronunciation and has no grammatical significance 
whatever*. Cf. also the full spelling of the Pu‘al (e.g. 
72ND), of the Hoph‘al (e.g. V7), and in nouns like 53ik, 
iW, &e. 

The Pi‘el is used in an intensive or iterative signification, 
e. g. rsoan “to trim, cut off twigs,” Sebicith, II, 3; Pore 
“to mingle, stir” (ibid., II, 10; ef. Ezek. xlvi. 14); ‘13999 
“he who tans it”; \2ANeN “he who cuts it up” (Sadb., 
VII, 2); nae “to smear” (ibid., XXII, 3; ef. Isa. xxxviii. 
21); pedno wn “they were plucking violently” (Yoma, 
VI, 4); mn (Sank., VII, 2); jnteno “coveteth them” 
(Maccoth, III, 15); naw man “the wind bloweth” 
(Menahoth, X, 4), &e. 

Causative. PD “to put aside”; yond “causing to be 
leavened” (‘Orla, II, 4); ye “causing to be mingled” ; 
xno “to defile”; Vay “he caused her to be pregnant” 
(Yebam., VII, 5; ef. Job xxi. 10); j 5 “to help in child- 
bearing,” so N75 “a midwife” (BH.); 177 “causing to 
walk” (Sabb., XVIII, 2; ef. Ps. xlii. 5); 92v5 “to cause to 
forget” (‘Erub., VII, 9; ef. Lam. ii. 6); IM8 PPAwD “they 
silence him” (Sanh., V, 4), &e. 

Denominative. 2%) “to cover with manure” (> a1); 
/PAXD “ to cover with dust’; PWYd “to fumigate ” (Sebicith, 
II, 2), often in a privative sense: 193% “to remove wens” 


1 Cf. ‘Erub., IV, 10; Mo'ed Kat., III, 1, &c. 
2 So regularly in Aram. In MH. the full spelling is confined to certain 
types of texts. Stein’s suggestion (Das Verbum, p. 31) that this spelling 
signifies a lengthening of the vowel consequent upon a dissolution of the 
doubling cannot, in view of these facts, be entertained at all. 
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(> nba, Lev. xxii. 22); p>pDd “to remove stones” (BH.) ; 
{TD “to nip off shoots” (> I) (ibid., §§ 2, 3), &e. 

Of the Pu‘al only the participle is common, e.g. 7nd 
“cut up”; 7a “large”; mB “beautified, beautiful” ; 
Winn “ugly”; Im» “specially belonging” or “unique” ; 
yoa “mingled” (of tithed fruit with untithed); ymin 
“soured”; MYO “pregnant”; amNo “late’”. But the 
other parts are extremely rare, the passive Nithpa‘el being 
used in their place. The following instances only occur : 
ppb “gathered” (Pea, V, 1); NY yn “let its form be 
made to pass away ” (i.e. let the sacrifice be kept over the 
prescribed period and thus become liable to be burnt), a 
sacrificial technical expression. (Pesas., VII, 9; Sekal., 
VII, 3; Zebah., VIII, 4); 1302”? “that they might become 
dry ” (MakSirin, V, 3); 321", in elevated style (Sota, IX, 15, 
a later addition to the Miina not found in N.), and 123%n 
Talmud b., Makkoth, 3. ‘sy (Pea, VI, 6), cited by Stein, 
is doubtful. C. reads ‘sy, N. ‘5’, Munich cod. 75". The 
parallel yw proves nothing. In Ketwb., VIII, 4 75) (so in 
all texts) is used as the opposite to ynn%. 72377 wpra™, in 
the historical Baraitha Talm. b. KidduSin, 66 a, is, as Stein 
(p. 12, n. 7) observes, a reminiscence of Esther ii. 23. In 
Pesah., III, 1 point }735v 15x “ these pass away,’ sc. pdiyn 3p, 
i.e. are destroyed‘, and not as Weiss (p. 78) suggests 
p39 which would involve an unnatural construction °. 

The disappearance of the Pu‘al and its replacement by 
the originally reflexive Nithpa‘el is evidently due to the 
decay of the inflexional power of the language which was 
no longer capable of expressing the modification of the 
stem-idea by internal change alone without the aid of 
external additions to the stem®, The participle with its 


+ Hence probably Ww = 7x. 

2 N, reads 1x, on which cf, Stein, p. 12. 

3 Cf. also Talm. b. Kidd., 20b; ‘Arakin, 30 b. 

* Cf. Aboth, V, 21. 

5 Cf. Geiger, Jiid, Zeitschrift, 1867, p. 173, and Stein, l.c. 
® Cf. Geiger, Lehrbuch, § 15, 2. 
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firm preformative has been preserved, and even extended to 
newly acquired verbs; but the imperfect with its con- 
tinually changing personal preformatives, and especially 
the perfect which had no preformatives at all, were no 
longer able to maintain themselves. This decaying ten- 
dency was already strong in BH., where the old passive 
of the Kal disappeared entirely, leaving behind only a few 
traces, and its place was taken by the reflexive Niph‘al }. 

The same tendency was at work in all the other Semitic 
languages. In Assyrian? the reflexive stems were gradually 
supplanting the passives. In Ethiopic *, in Modern Arabic * 
and, of course, in Aramaic’, all the passive forms have 
entirely disappeared and their place has been taken by the 
corresponding reflexives. MH., therefore, presents in the 
disappearance of the Pu‘al a common Semitic phenomenon 
which, however, it confines to one stem only, while the 
other languages extended it to all the verbal stems °. 

The Hiph‘il is practically identical both in form and 
signification with the BH. Hiph‘il. The Aram. & for the 
formative 7 is only found in m2Kw nD “wherein thou 
hast cheated me” (= m2, Exod. xxii. 30, &e.; ef. the 
verbal noun ANN), B. Mes., IV, 47, but such Aramaisms 
already occur in BH., as naw (2), Jer. xxv. 3, and according 
to Barth (Nominalbildung, p. 73) also in ws, HON; ef. 
also the noun A> (cf. Ges.-K., § 63 k, p). 


1 Cf. Ges.-K., §§ 52¢, 8, 53 u, and the reff. to Buttcher and Barth. 

* Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr.*, § 115, pp. 238-9. 

% Dillmann, Ethiop. Gr.?, § 80. * Spitta-Bey, § go a (4). 

® With the exception of a few isolated forms in Biblical Aramaic and 
in some inscriptions, cf. Néldeke, @G@A., 1884, p. 105; Wright, Comp. 
Gr., p. 224 f. ; Driver, LO7.°, p. 504. 

" As might have been expected, the disuse of the Pu'al in MH. has also 
been laid to the door of Aram. influence, because, forsooth, the latter has 
no Pu‘al (Stein, p. 11). But the Aram, contemporary with MH. has no 
Hoph‘al either, and yet the Hoph‘al is so abundant in MH. 

7 C., however, reads im. neo (B. Meg., III, 7, 1X, 4 and often in 
Talmud) cited by Siegfried and Strack is a purely Aram, form borrowed 
from the colloquial speech of the common people, and is, probably, not 
a verb at all, 
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As regards its meaning the Hiph‘il occurs— 

As causative very frequently : wpn “ to sanctify ” ; xpd 
“to make to read—read to” (Bikk., III, 7, &c.); m& pn 
“xn “cause the fire to take hold (of the wood) !=kindle,” 
Sabb., 1,11; XIV, 5; mao nx pone “cause the butcher 
to slay,” Hullin, V, 4, &e. &e. 

Denominative. ybnn “to breed worms, decay”; figura- 
tively, “spread like worms” (Kilaim, II, 3, also Sirach 
Xxx. 13), and in a privative sense: “to remove worms” 
(Middoth, I, 5); Syn “to cast lots” (Yoma, VI, 1); wann 
“to pile up a stack” (B. Kam., VI, 3); wan “to ferment” 
(of honey, B. Mes., 38 a) ; wun “to deposit with a third 
party” (> wow, Ketub., VI, 7); bann “to overlay, cover,” 
Ohol., II, 1, &e. 

Internal Hiph‘il. This is even more common in MH. 
than in BH.: spn “to become yellow” (Sebi‘ith, VI, 3; 
Ma‘aseroth, IV, 2, &c.); 872 “to become healthy,” Sabb., 
XIX, 5; byaanying “after she will have grown up,” Ketub., 
VI, 6; ‘ym... Ywym “he grew rich... poor” (ibid.); 
mpan “she became bright,’ euphemistically “ blind” 
(B. Mes., VI, 2); DM “grow wise,” B. Bathra, X, 8; npn 
“to advance, be first” ; pyn7, wen “to be far,” &e., &e. 

The Hoph‘al is extremely common. It differs in no 
respect from the BH, Hoph‘al except that it takes invariably 
the vowel w after the preformative, written ——? instead 
of the usual BH. 40. This form of the vowel is found in 
BH. occasionally in the strong verbs (Ges.-K., § 53 8) and 
regularly in most of the weak verbs (viz. yy, 2b, 1B, 1’y, 
and x”). As w is also the regular vowel of Pu‘al, it became 
in the popular mind the only characteristic vowel of the 
passive stems, to the total suppression of the vowel 0. 

The few relics of the Hoph‘al in Aram. have 6 after the 


1 Otherwise Jastrow. We should, probably, point ww (Isa, xxxi. 9, &e.), 
Aram. ¥) ‘‘a fire,’ and not according to traditional pronunciation rx. 

2 Cf. above (p. 672) on the spelling of the Piel. Stein cites one 
exception, viz, num Sifré, Deut. iii. 23. His suggestion that 77 is merely 
hé written plene is hardly probable, 
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preformative except in the weak verb; thus n3pna, nn, 
but napin, pen; cf. Wright, Comp. Gr., p. 225. 

Hithpo‘el and Nithpa‘el. The reflexive of the intensive 
stem in MH. is, with few exceptions, Nithpa‘el instead of 
the BH. Hithpa‘el. Now these two formations are prac- 
tically identical both in form and meaning, except that 
in the perfect the one has 7 as its preformative and the 
other >. There can, therefore, be no doubt whatever that 
the two form really one and the same stem’. The pre- 
formative —7 was in the course of time changed in popular 
speech into —? on the analogy of the Niph‘al, through —7 
becoming associated in the popular mind with the causative 
idea through the influence of Hiph‘il and Hoph‘al, and —? 
with the reflexive idea through the influence of the Niph‘al. 
This change only extended to the perfect, for in the imperf. 
there was no room for either of these preformatives, and 
in the infinitive and imperative the Niph‘al itself has —1, 
hence also the Hithpa‘el-Nithpa‘g] has retained —) (e. g. 
busnnd, Aboth, IV, 5; opnn>, V, 17; damon, III, 1, &e.). In 
the participle the preformative > has maintained itself, in 
spite of the Niph‘al participle bps, through its firmly 
established nominal force which is so universal in Semitic 
speech. Besides it would be unreasonable to expect that 
an analogy formation of this kind should be worked out to 
its full logical extreme. 

This change of preformative must have begun at an 
early period in the popular idiom, hence its occurrence 
already in Deut. xxi. 9 and later in Ezek. xxiii. 48, where, 
it is to be noted, it has a passive signification. Gradually 
it made its way until in the Misna the old form was 
almost entirely suppressed. The preformative — survives 
only in the old Miina, Bikk., III, 62: mnnwm (perhaps only 

1 Contrast Geiger, § 15, and Siegf.-Strack, § 91, and compare Stein, 
p. 17. Salomon Levysohn (cf. above, p. 649, n. 2) explains the form 
Nithpa‘el as an artificial composition of the Niph‘al and the Hithpa‘el. 


2 || Sifré, Deut. xxvi. Note the form my and the general purity of style 
of this and the preceding sections. Cf. also Hoffmann, Die erste Mischna, 


p- 15 f. 
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a reminiscence of ninnwm, Deut. xxvi. 10); in the liturgical 
expression 5$ann (Ta‘anith, III, 8; old?) and in the legal 
phrase 73D JOD sndapnn “I have received from thee a mina” 
(Ketub., IX, 8). In V, 1,C. reads ‘n>apnxw, while in N. it is 
missing; in ‘A. Z., IV, 12, both C. and N. read sndapnaw, 
while ordinary edd. have ‘nbapna. 


The phonetic rules regulating the preformative n are the same 
as in BH.; thus PARY “to become silent, dumb”; FRY) “to 
join in partnership”; NDOADI “to become blind”; yyy “to 
become leprous.” With first radical a + the n is changed into 4 
and transposed, as in Aram. (Dan. ii. 9): jot “to chance” ; 
yrytt ‘to be shaken violently ” ; avtind “to be forged” (Gittin, 
IT, 4). 

Before the letters 5, 8, M the N is assimilated to the first radical, 
the short vowel being, however, often represented by a ° as in Piel, 
e.g. T713Y “to be manured by cattle” ; 72"%9"3Y “ to be improved ” 
(Sebi‘ith, IV, 2); 133 NOOO “and he becometh defiled by a 
Niddah” (Nidd., V, 5; but also SBOND, Nazir, IV, 3. Cf. 
especially Kelim, II, 1); DF “to be translated.” Cf. further, 
Stein, p. 19. 


As regards its meaning, the Nithpa‘el bears the same 
relation to the Pi‘el as the Niph‘al to the Kal. It is 
primarily reflexive, as 38FD) “to dry oneself”; PBYNI “to 
busy oneself”; ymn2 “to make oneself known,” &c.; or 
what may be termed internally reflexive: 53RD) “to look 
intently, consider” (= BH. }213nn) ; Sanwd “to endeavour, 
strive”; 8TNN “to fear” (Sota, VII, 8, also Sirach iv. 36, 
xii. 11); fow pawn (Zebah., X, 8; ef. Ezra iii. 5; 1 Chron. 
xxix. 17). Note especially "2n) “to regain the sense of 
hearing and speech”; NABN) “to regain the sense of sight ” ; 
nmBAY? “to become sane”; winns “to become deaf”; NDAD) 
“to become blind”; msnAw “ to become mad ” (Gittin, II, 6) ; 
pnrnvs “to become dumb” (ibid., VII, 1). Also reciprocal : 
Aw “to join in partnership” (Pea, III, 5); 7ws2 “ to join 
one another” (ibid., VI, 1); a5yn3 “to become mixed” 
(Yebam., XI, 3). As passive it is very common, serving as a 
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substitute to the Pu‘al, e. g. 9¢an2, 73n3, nbdana, MOAN, ANN|Ns, 
&ce., corresponding to the actives Sw, ty, 33, DW, AB, &c. 

This passive use of a reflexive stem is, as stated above 
(p. 674), common to all Semitic languages in their later 
phases, but in BH. it is only regular with the Niph‘al, 
while in the Hithpa‘el it is only found in "nw (Micah 
vi. 16), inanw” (Koh. viii. 10), and in the cases of Nithpa‘el 
mentioned above (p. 676). 

As in BH. and other Semitic languages? the reflexive 
idea is often expressed in MH. by periphrasis instead of 
the reflexive stems. This is especially the case with verbs 
which have no Nithpa‘el. But instead of w5), which is 
usual in BH. and Aram., MH. uses for this periphrasis 
the noun psy (“ bone,” and in a derived sense, “substance, 
essence ”’), followed by the appropriate pronominal suffix, 
e.g. KidduS., I, 1, M¥Y NX ANP “ acquires herself”; so in 
the following sections; Ywm ipyy nx nwo OWN PX “A man 
cannot make himself guilty,” Talm. b., Yebam., 25 b, &e. 

This use of dyy is found already, in the construct state, 
in BH., but only in connexion with things, viz. 717 Dyn pyy3 
(Gen. vii. 13 and frequently); own psy (Exod. xxiv. 10) 
and yon osy2 (Job xxi. 23). But it is obvious that the 
expression must have been primarily applied to animate 
beings and then figuratively also to inanimate beings, sd 
that it must have been more commonly used in actual life 
than appears in the literary remains of old Hebrew. 


Dsy is also used generally in MH. as a reflexive pronoun, 
e.g. woxyd (Aboth, I, 5); Joss (ibid., II, 4); woxyy sin “he him- 
self”; wo¥yl An wsya mt “this by itself and this by itself”’= 
separately (Sabb., XIX, 2); so nosyd wm mpyyd w (Pesah., I, 2). 
As a genitive D¥y is equivalent to an emphatic pronominal suffix, 
e.g. wosy pad 12 “between him and his own person,” i.e. 
privately (Bikk., I, 4); wsy by “on his own behalf” (Ketub., 
IT, 9); wyy mwyo “his own act,” as opposed to mw AwYyD 
(B. Kam., III, 9); wyy Sy oma “matters affecting himself,” 


1 Cf. Ges.-K., § 139, s, and Wiizht, Comp. Gr., p. 129. 
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opposed to ony by p37 (Sebu‘oth, III, 5); Joxy "363 “ before 
thyself” (Aboth, II, 13); joxy mip23 “by their own garment” 
(Zamid, I, 1); foxy mond “through themselves” (Para, VIII, 
11), &c.; cf. also the phrases Joxy3 31nd “to be guilty against 
thyself, thy life” (Berak., I, 3), with 1wp22 ann (Aboth, III, 4, 
7, 8); Josy mon “wonder in thyself” (MakSirin, I, 3), with 
Jwbo2 non. 


This use of Dy is an exclusively MH. idiom, and the 
late Aram. use of 07) in the same signification is an imitation 
of MH. (cf. also 2 Kings ix. 13 and see Burney’s Note). 


The old form Saph‘el is found in the two verbs 39D (=37"D) 
“to refuse, rebel!” and 5y4D (> ban) “to rule, draw lines,” and 
in the nouns piNMD (> HW) “rag, lappet,” and prp (> p) 
“empty.” The Saph'el occurs only in the two very common verbs 
sayw “to enslave, subdue,’ and “nw “to liberate, manumit,” 
and in the corresponding verbal nouns 7)3yw, 1)INw and also in 
pioyy “dullness” (> nny, Ezek. xxviii. 3, &c.). These formations 
are found in all Semitic languages and also in BH.? The verbs 
ayy and "nw are, however, most probably loan-words from 
the Aramaic. 

Like BH. and other Semitic languages*, MH. has formed a 
number of quadriliterals, but it does not exhibit in their formation 
that lack of restraint and of good taste which characterizes so 
many of the Aram. and especially Syriac formations *. They may 
be classified as follows :— 

(1) Those formed by doubling the third radical: 334y “to 
mingle”; pow “to scratch, inscribe”; yypp “to press,” 

(2) By repeating the whole root, only in y”y and 1’y verbs: bpbp 
“to damage”; "855 “to crumble” ; bobo “to curl, twist”; Sods 
“to maintain”; 0399 “to be drowsy.” 

(3) By inserting a“ after the first radical: y¥"p “to scrape” ; 
nop “to trim, guaw” (=BH. ops, Ps. Ixxx. 14); or adding a" 


1 Also in Sirach, iv. 25 a, xli. 2, and probably also in BH. ox. 

2 Cf. Wright, Comp. Gr., p. 204 f., Ges.-K., § 55 i. 

5 Ges.-K., § 56; Wright, Arab. Gr.°, I, § 67; Spitta, § 89; Dillmann, 
Eth. Gr, § 71 ff., and Wright, Comp. Gr., p. 218 f. 

* Noldeke, Syr. Gr., § 180, and especially § 182; Dillmann, p. 251 f. 


VOL. “XX. ZZ 
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at the end: “n2p or "wp “to chide” (>3P); or a 9): ODD 
(> wn») “to spread abroad, publish”; or a D: DIN “to move 
convulsively.” 

(4) Denominatives : mbxns or, after the Aram. fashion, Sanna 
“to become a widow”; p3"99M3 “to look saffron-like, abashed ” 
(> D573, Cant. iv. 14); 3999 “to round off” (> 3593, Exod. 
xxvii. 7, Xxxviil. 4); J2WD “to pledge” (> N3WD)1. Note also 
ypbn “to stuff birds,” probably a Hiph'il, “to cause to pick up,” 
but used as an independent verb —popban (Sabb., XXIV, 3). 
DID “to sustain”; DY IP “to scrape,” and oN “to translate” 
(BH.) are most probably loan-words *, 

Most of these formations are also common in Aram. dialects, 
but in few, if in any, belongs the priority of formation to Aramaic. 
Some of them, like ppbn, a952, nD"7p, AN"P are the exclusive 
possession of MH. 


2. THE TENSES. 


In the inflexion of the verb, the following variations 
from the BH. forms are found in MH. :— 

The second masc. plural of the perfect sometimes ends in 
in for on (e.g. inwy, Middoth, II,1; but onwy in Aboth, 
II, 3). This is usually ascribed to Aram. influence*, But 
may not this modification be due simply to the natural 
phonetic change of o0 into }? How liable older Hebrew 
was to make this change, and how anxious it was to avoid 
it, is shown by the fact that the tone was always placed on 
the syllables on, jn, D2, 33, &c., in order, presumably, to 
ensure the distinct pronunciation of the final consonants, 
and to prevent their being confused with each other. 
Naturally this confusion which appears in MH. was 
facilitated and accelerated by contact with Aram., but it 
is difficult to believe that Aram. influence alone would 
have produced this change of letters if Hebrew itself had 
not shown a natural tendency in that direction. Aram. 
influence was incapable of remodelling in the least the 

1 An Assyrian word, Néld., op. cit., § 181 (8). 


2 Cf., however, Jastrow, s, vv, 
> So Stein, p. 24. 
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inflexion of the Hebrew verb after its own manner. It 
could not produce a change in the vowel of this suffix from 
% to wd and é (cf. MH. oA>up, jnbep with Aram. pAduP, A>NP). 
Moreover, this influence, if it had really been so intense, 
ought to have worked in an opposite direction. Instead of 
producing in MH. one form for both genders, it ought to 
have preserved and accentuated in MH. the differences and 
distinction between the genders and persons of which 
Aramaic itself is so jealous, while Hebrew had always been 
slack about them, as is shown by the common gender of 
yup (Aram. vdup m.; xdup, ‘dup f.), and the use of nadypn for 
the second and third fem. plural (Aram. Supn, ‘Sup or byps 
respectively). 

In the imperfect the form mdupn has entirely disappeared 
without leaving any trace in the whole of the vast MH. 
literature’. byp» and sSupn are therefore used for both 
genders just like \bup already in BH. and jndup sometimes 
in MH. In this MH. has merely developed to the full 
a tendency already strong in BH. (cf. Gen. xxx. 39; Lev. 
xxvi. 33b; Judges xxi. 21 a, &.; Ges.-K., § 145 p, t, u). 
Modern Arabic has gone further in this respect than MH., 
inasmuch as it has given up all the fem. plural forms, 
whether in the perfect or in the imperfect?, Aramaic, 
however, has anxiously preserved the distinction of gender 
even in the latest and most decayed_dialects °, 

The imperfect Kal of transitive verbs is, in accordance 
with the general rules of spelling in MH., written plene 
Siop, = The plural remains yyp’ even at the end of a 
sentence. In a few instances, however, the form sup» is 
found in pause: Tohor., X, 3 bi2u'v 7 “until they bathe”; 
Mikwaoth, I, 5 \2'oe" “and they will overflow”; Uéksin, 
III, 4 1pinow sy “until they become sweet”; ibm “ and 


? The form wy nym in the 18 (19) benedictions (Singer, p. 51), is an 
adaptation of Isa. xxxiii. 17 and Ps. xvii. 2. 

2 Spitta, § 90 a (1). 

3 Mandaic forms an exception, as it uses sometimes the masc., for the 
fem. ; cf. Ndldeke, Mand. Gr., § 162, and p. 87 (top). 


ZZ2 
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they shall divide” (B. Mes. I, 1, 2, &e.), the latter also 
without pause in Ketub., VIII, 2. So winow “that they 
may become softened” (Tohor., IX, 5), and the fem. sing. 
syiny “which thou wilt vow” (Nedarim, X, 7), which 
Stein (p. 30) ascribes to Syriac influence’. 

So also in the imperative in pause %)n3 “write ye!” ; 
winn “seal ye!” Gittin, VI, 7; VII, 2. 

The consecutive tenses have practically? disappeared 
altogether in MH. They are not even found in the liturgy 
except in a few isolated cases, viz. in the Ahaba, \noiw 
pdm 33 (Singer, p. 39), but it may be doubted whether 
this phrase existed in the benediction in MiSnaic times®; 
in the formula for the sanctification of the festivals: 125 FM 
(Singer, pp. 228, 230, &c.); in the Habdala: 572m, wiebm, 
ke. (ibid., pp. 46, 227, 240, six times beside one perf. with 
simple waw); in the Service for the New Year: %# 775M 
(p. 250), DPOWA... JM>INI (p. 252); in the Ne‘ila for the 
Day of Atonement: *17'2h) ¥782M) (p. 267). These instances 
must be ascribed to the influence of Biblical style which 
manifested itself only in elevated and semi-poetical passages. 
They are not deliberate imitations of the old literary style, 
nor are they derived from the living speech of the day; for 
in either case they would have occurred more frequently. 

As is well known, numerous passages are found even in 
the oldest portions of the Bible in which the simple tenses 
are used in place of the usual consecutive tenses, and this 
becomes more frequent from the times of Jeremiah onward, 
until in Koheleth the reiation between the consecutive and 


1 In Megillah, III, 3, the ordinary reading wim xb is correct. ye 
could hardly be used in an impersonal sense (against Stein, I. c.), 

2 The only passage known to the writer where the consec. tenses are 
found is the remarkable Baraitha in Talm. b. Kiddu§., 66a, in which the 
impf. consec. occurs seven times (three of which are the form ‘wmy), 
beside eleven times of the perf. with weak waw. This Baraitha seems to 
be a fragment of a collection of historical tales written in MH. but 
affecting to imitate the old historical style. 

> Cf. Berak., I, 4. The phrase in the Geulla, orm oN 1 (Singer, 
p. 43), is of course a quotation from Ps. evi. 11. : 
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the simple tenses is reversed, i.e. the use of the simple 
tense becomes regular while that of the consecutive tense 
becomes exceptional. The explanation of this phenomenon 
as due to Aramaic influence, though obvious and plausible, 
is inapplicable to the cases in the earlier books (cf. Driver’s 
Tenses, § 133). It remains, therefore, to say that this 
irregularity arose at an early time within the Hebrew 
language itself and independently of outside influence. 
For it is inconceivable that in ordinary colloquial Hebrew, 
even of the golden age of the language, such a subtle and 
complicated idiom as the use of the consecutive tenses 
could have always been observed with the strict precision 
which we generally find in the literary dialect. The 
popular speaker could not always have been equal to the 
mental strain involved in the regular and continuous use 
of a construction of this nature. Now and again looseness 
of thought would manifest itself in loose and irregular 
constructions, and these would in due time find their way 
into the literature, and what was first a vulgarism would 
in the course of time become merely a permissible and 
innocent irregularity of style, and later a regular alter- 
native construction, until finally it would become the 
acceptedly natural and regular mode of expression. 

It may even he doubted whether the consecutive con- 
struction ever attained in popular speech that dominating 
position which it occupies in the literary dialect, and 
whether the more original and more convenient construc- 
tion with the simple tenses did not survive in the every- 
day language side by side with the new and more elegant 
construction by means of the consecutive tenses. In 
Phoenician, which also possesses the consecutive tenses, 
the simple tenses are used very often where BH. would 
employ the consecutive ; thus >ypi... ov (Cooke, V. Sem. 
Insecr., No. 3, 1. 8); HM PS noyer (No. 29, 1. 13); D¥DI...13 
(No. 33, 1. 3); wm bye (No. 38, 1. 1), and the common 
phrase s90» jn (No. 13, 1. 2, &e.), both verbs of which are 
perfects. 
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The contact with Aram. would, naturally, but strengthen 
the position of the older construction until finaliy the 
consecutive tenses would be entirely banished from the 
living language and survive only in literature largely by 
force of the literary tradition, as in Koheleth, Daniel, &c., 
or through conscious and deliberate imitation of older 
models; so in Esther, Chronicles, and in Sirach. If this be 
the case, the consecutive tenses must have become obsolete 
in the living language long before the close of the Canon. 


3. THE INFINITIVE. 


Of the various and manifold constructions with the 
infinitive to be found in BH., MH. has only retained the 
gerundial use with 5 to express the motion, direction, and 
purpose of a verb. In its nominal capacity the infin, has 
been supplanted in MH. by the corresponding verbal nouns 
which are so numerous in MH., while for the infin. with 
the prepositions 3, 3, periphrasis with —Y2 (=BH. wv, 
Aram. "13, Dan. vi. 10, 13) has been substituted as in Syriac 
and usually in Aramaic. The loss of these constructions 
cannot be ascribed to Aram. influence, since in Aram. the 
infinitival construction is to be found pretty often, at least 
in the Targumim, e. g. RMD (Gen. xviii. 7), **PBD3 (xii. 4), 
‘mina (xxiv. 61), pao3 (Exod. ix. 29), mnindya (xi. 1), &e., &e. 
These Aram. forms may, of course, be due to the influence 
of the Hebrew text; but the fact remains that they were 
permissible in Aram, and not in MH. Moreover, the 
infin. absolute for emphasizing a following finite verb is 
extremely common, not only in the Targumim but also 
in Syriac, while not a trace of it is to be found in MH. 
The loss of the infinitive must therefore be due to natural 
decay. And in fact in those late books of the Bible which 
have not been influenced consciously or unconsciously by 


1 Cf. Néldeke, Syr. Gr., § 293 ff. In the Targumim the inf. absol. is used 
almost always where the Hebrew text has it. Cf. also Winer’s Chald. 
Gr.* (1882), § 46, 4, 5. 
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earlier models the use of the infin. is much more scarce 
than in earlier books. Thus in Nehemiah’s Memoirs the 
inf. with 3 is only found once, ‘yows (i. 4); contrast with 
yow wa (iii. 33, iv. 1,9), INI TWN (iv. 6), 7NI33 Ww (vii. 1), 
&e. In Koheleth the infin. with 5 is extremely common, 
just as in MH., while the other infinitival constructions are 
extremely rare. The only real infinitives in the book are 
mana (v.10) and awa (xii. 4), since 33 (i. 18, v. 2, 6, 
xi. 1), N>d (iv. 6)1, and y13 (vii. 3) are properly substan- 
tives. Contrast, on the other hand, xyo xd swe a (iii. 11), 
7on WN (iv. 17), 7 WN (viii. 7), also iv. 10-12, &e., 
where older Hebrew would certainly have preferred 
the infinitival construction. So also in the book of 
Canticles, the inf. with 5 alone is found (vi. 2, 11), but 
not with 3 or >. Note the construction in viii. 1, 6, 8, 
and other places where literary Hebrew would have 
certainly used the infinitive. This construction of the 
infin. with 3 or 3 is also absent in the first chapter of 
Daniel, while from the clumsy way in which it is employed 
in the rest of this book, and also in the original passages 
of the chronicles*, it is evident that it was with these 
authors an artificial mode of expression, in the use and 
application of which they were but seldom successful. Its 
total disappearance, therefore, in MH. is but natural and 
inevitable. 

As regards the form of the infin. with 5, it may be remarked 
that in the Niph‘al the preformative n is usually elided after the 5, 
as yaw" “to swear”; dpord “to be stoned,” &c., though the full 
form is quite common, e. g. nienand, yrand (Aboth, V, 1), especially 
in weak verbs: yond (Aboth, IV, 22), stand (Sebi‘ith, III, 9). 
In the Hiph'il the 7 is but rarely elided, as in M379.(= M2705), 
maw (=mnwnd) “to cause delay” (‘Erub., X, 5)*%. This elision 

1 These two are often construed in the same way in MH., e.g. Aboth, 
III, 15 meyon 34; Kilaim, III, 1 mown am by, ef. II, 6; Sado., 
VII, 8, &e. 

2 Cf. Driver, LOT.*, pp. 506, No. 12; 538, No. 37. 

> rxw> quoted by Stein (p. 10) is a noun = mot) “for a spread”’ or 
“mat,” cf. Beriinoro to Hullin, IX, 3. 
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of the is merely an extension to the infinitive when preceded 
by a preposition of the phonetic principle followed in the formation 
of the imperfect ; cf. also the elision of the article after a preposition, 
and other cases of the elision of 7 in Ges.-K., § 23%. It is found 
in isolated cases also in BH.’ and must have been very common 
in the colloquial language. 

The analogy of the imperfect is also evident in the formation 
of the infin. of verbs the first radical of which is a weak letter. 
Thus “2: ay : yy, end, corresponding to the impff. TIS, Y78, 
wns; 2B: Suovd, yard, pind — impét, Suey, yy, ay. So END, 
im, except in the standing expression nndy nxwd (literally, “to 
give and to take,” i.e. “to buy,” and then “to deal” in its 
widest sense), where the old forms have been preserved for their 
assonance *, 

Further, nd and amd — impff. Mp’, WON, but other 8”B verbs 
form the infin, regularly. 

These infinitives may, perhaps, be older than the usual BH. 
forms with the fem. termination mn: nan, nyud, &e. In ind 
(1 Kings vi. 19) we have perhaps a forma mizta of the colloquial 
wd and the literary nnd ; so perhaps also {NN (1 Kings xvii. 14, 
in the Kethib) may be a forma mizta of 1 and NA, This would 
go to show that there was also a colloquial infin. jf without the 
preposition. 


The inf. with 5 preceded by the adjective ny is some- 
times used to express with emphasis the occurrence of 
a future act or event (the Periphrastic Futwre). It is not 
very common in the Misna or in the Halakic Midrasim, 
and where it does occur it always expresses, in accordance 
with the meaning of ‘ny, a resolve, readiness, or obligation 
to perform an act, or the certainty and inevitable character 


1 Ges.-K., §§ 51 6, 53.9. 

2 So Sirach xxx. 17. 

3 Cf. Weiss, p.91. A similar commercial expression is w DN) ICN CR 
‘¢more or less’’ (B. Bathra, VII, 2f.). Hoffmann in his edition points wm 
incorrectly. The Targumic 37 25) (Zach. v. 6, 7), and the Talmudic 
2) Spw are imitations of the MH. nn‘) nxw. So also the Talmudic 
xnnz) xtpw is a translation of the MH. jn xeo “business.” Cf. also 
Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen, p. 25. 
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of an event’. The following are all the instances of this 
construction in the Misna :— 


Demai, VII, 1 wand ny wxw ao “what I shall have to 
set apart.” 

Megilla, II, 3 >wnb ny on “if he is resolved, or going to 
return.” 

Nedar., III, 1 »wwd ny exw a3 52 “every vow which I shall 
ever make.” 

Tohor., IX, 2 nds wny dae... ned ony Sax ponds sna 
“he has finished gathering the olives but he is going to buy 
(more), he has finished buying but he is going to borrow (more).” 

Ibid., IX, 6 25 jmbynd myn... maa pmo “he put them 
into the house, but he is going to bring them up to the roof.” 

Sekal., VI, 3; Midd. TI, 6 pryy nynd pony ospo Dvn 13 
man jnbo nnn “in it the waters trickle forth and in the future 
they shall go forth from under the threshold of the house” (cf. 
Ezek. xlvii. 12). 

Midd., TI, 3... Moxy mynd pvny pn 51 “and so shall they 
be in the future, as it is said ‘And he brought me forth into the 
outer court’”’ (Ezek. xlvi. 21). 

Nazir, V, 4 “if you had known samd wny po’msaw that the 
temple was going to be destroyed”; Sota, V, 2; B. Mes., IV, 2; 
Sanh., X, 2; Aboth, III, 1; Uksin, II, 12 (a later addition). 

The construction is extremely common in the later Haggadic 
literature with a force analogous to that of the last examples 
in the list above. It is also very common in the Targumim, where 
it is used as a rule in the same way as in MH. (e.g. Gen. iii. 15, 
22; iv. 10; vi. 3; xv. 12, in Jonathan). But sometimes ‘ny is 
followed in the Targum by 1 and the imperf., e.g. Isa. xl. 2. In 
Syriac »K» is always followed by —9 and the imperf.* In PH. 
the construction is found only once, viz. Job iii. 8 "Wy Ov PNyA 
nnd (anyd =). Note also nyny “the destined future,” Deut. 
xxxli. 35. The root tny is rare in the Bible, but it may have 
been common in the colloquial language of Biblical times. 


1 Cf. Graetz, Orient., 1845, col. 87, and M. Griinbaum, Sem. Studies in 
memory of Kohut, p. 230. 
2 Cf. Payne-Smith, s. v. 
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4. THE PARTICIPLE. 


In its form the MH. participle coincides exactly with 
the BH. participle. The feminine singular usually ends 
in N-=- N— as Npye, npenny, nya. So also in BH. the 
fem. partic. with N— is by far the more common form. 
Thus in a cursory examination of the first twenty-seven 
chapters of Genesis the writer has found fifteen examples 
of the form with N-- against hardly one with "— (xx. 3 
bya nbpa) ¥, 

The fem. of 5wp, however, and of verbs 1’y and 7% 
always ends in "—. 

Here we see again how little MH. grammar was 
influenced by Aramaic. The analogy of Aram., which 
forms the fem. partic. by attaching the termination x—, 
J+ to the masculine, ought to have favoured the pre- 
dominance in MH. of the form with "—, but as a matter 
of fact the reverse is the case. Curiously enough the 
scarcity in MH. of the fem. partic. with "— has also been 
attributed to Aram. influence (Stein, p. 28 (2)). 

Already in BH. we find a few cases where the passive 
Sop is used for the active, viz. in intransitive verbs, to 
express an inherent quality as no3, 1)3¥*, and in transitive 
verbs to express an act which is so constant and continuous 
as to become a condition and a quality of the subject, who 
is thus conceived to be himself influenced and acted upon 
by his own act; so 35n ‘nnx “holding swords” (Cant. 
iii. 8); “Nt “ mindful” (Ps. ciii. 14), &e. This construction 
is more extensively used in Aram. and especially in Syriac ¢. 
In MH. it is not so common as in Aram., but is yet more 
frequent than in BH. The following is a fairly exhaustive 
list of examples of this usage in MH.: #9) “cautious” 





1 Cf. also Ges.-K., § 94d. 
2 Cf. Ges.-K., 5o0/. 
* Otherwise Barth (Nominalbildung, p. 175 f.) who regards these forms 
as participles active derived from the u imperfect. 
* Nildeke, Syr. Gr., § 280. 
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(Aboth, I, 1); FY “watchful, diligent” (ibid., II, 14); 
D's27 “lying” (Bekor., IX, 7); oY >3ay, ov n3s20 “ one who 
has bathed but has to wait for sunset in order to become 
pure” (Tohor., II, 1 and Tebul Yom, passim). The common 
form 83D “thinking” is an adaptation of the Aram. 2d. 
In transitive verbs : 93 “ having been made the recipient 
of a tradition” (Pea, II, 6, &c.; ef. Aboth, I, 1 Sap new); 
"v2 “married” (Yebam., XIII, 7, &c.), i.e. “in condition of 
being married,” but the act of marrying is always expressed 
by the active xwian; O%3 ‘>In “lacking garments ” (Kelim, 
I, 2); 1 "nw “men who are in a state of having drunk 
wine?” ; ods om yn xtw “one who is in a state of not 
having washed his hands and feet?” (Kel., I, 9; Para, 
TV, 1); On2 oAMIAK wyo ‘DBA “holding the acts of their 
fathers in their hands,” i.e. conducting themselves as their 
fathers did (Sifra, ed. Weiss, fol. 112 b). So perhaps in the 
phrase 7210 483 “ungrateful” (pl. 7316 953), if, as appears 
to the writer, it means “repressing, withholding thanks * ”. 


The other examples adduced by Hillel (op. cit., p. 22), are true 
passives : bay “balanced” =even; “Ff “hanged” = hanging ’° ; 
my “stripped of the skin” ; bsnw “suspended ” = falling. In 
B. Bathra, 2b point SiBD not bsp), The Munich cod. actually 
has bp») (Dikd. Soferim, ad loc.). 

So also nyibricited by Weiss (p. 90 (&) Obs.) is conceived in 
MH. as a true passive, while the person whose shoe was drawn 
off is conceived everywhere in MH. as active, pin, e.g. Yebam., 
IV, 1, 7, 8, &e. ; cf. 1V, 5,6 03° 8 yion Is MYD poy (imperative), &c. 


The Negative usually employed with the participle in 
MH. is jx, just as in BH., but frequently xd is used, 
whenever it is intended to impart a certain emphasis to the 


1 In Mediaeval Hebrew 5yp2 means “ having been initiated into the 
Kabbala,” a ‘“‘ Kabbalist.”’ 

2 Cf. Lev. x. 9. 

3 Cf. Ex. xxx. 10 f. 

* Cf. ‘Aboda.Z., IV, 3. The etymology given by Levy and Kohut is 
improbabie ; cf. also Jastrow. 
5 So ondn, Josh. x. 4. 
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negation. This happens either when the negative follows 
immediately upon an aftirmative?, or when two or more 
negatives follow each other. In the first case x5: has the 
force of “but not,” and in the second case xd1,,, x5 means 


“neither... nor...” The participial clause thus negatived 
contains as a rule no other words but the participle. 


1. Bikk., I, 1, 3, 4 PUP Ny pao PHPr OMNIA PID L « there 
are some who bring first-fruits and recite, some who bring but do 
not recite *.” 

Sabb, XT, 2 PPT ND Sax... poww “one may hand the boards 

. but not throw them.” 

Yebam., III, 1 ff. Niwa ND} miydin wbx van “Jo, these a0 
the Millen but are not to be taken in wedlock by the levir” ; ef. 
VI, 1; VII, 4; X, 8,9; XI, 4, 6, and Sota, I, 2. 

Ibid., III, 6 8&2 NS Sax ena DINNTDN “ the dvdpdyuvos may 
marry a wife but must not be married to a husband”; cf. Sanh., 
VII, 5 

Sebu‘oth produ xy pyawa “they take the oath but are free 
from payment.” 

Hullin, I, 7 pon xd) fypin “the trumpet is blown (as a 
signal for stopping work) but no habdala is recited” ; so following 
pypin xbs posan. Contrast with the negatives PX at the 
beginning of the section in non-emphatic negation or in longer 
clauses. 

2. Terum., I, 2 Yow 8} “ate LAN “the deaf who can speak,” 
the negative not being emphatic, but following Not privy NS ew 
aT) “who can neither hear nor speak.” 

Pesah., I, 5 pore xdv poaw yd pbin “they are in suspense : 
neither may they eat (the leavened bread), nor need they burn it.” 

Besa, II, 8 DvApD jN DMN DVS Pesapy bax... PPO 
ppyapo xd Ax “one may not comb a beast on the festival with 
an iron comb, but one may do so with a wooden comb. The Sages 
say one may not comb with an iron comb neither may one comb 
with a wooden comb.” Cf. further V, 2; Yebam., VII, 5; VIII, 
4,5; XI, 2 pro dr ovydin xb (contrast with XI, 5, 7 in longer 
clauses); Sota, IV, 1, 2,3; Maccoth, III, 13; “Eduyoth, V, 2 
1 Cf. Geiger, p. 43. 

2 The section in Deut. xxvi. 5-10. 
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Hullin, VIII, 1; Temura, IV, 1; Metla, III, 1 ff. (contrast with 
ILI, 3 O72 Ov3NO PX); Mega'im, X, 4; Nédda, VI, 1. 

3. The two cases side by side, B. Bathra, VIII, 1; Horayoth, 
TH, 5 Soe edd app xd orwiam Soe edd pe app and! ‘the 
High Priest may offer sacrifices on the day of the death of a near 
kinsman but may not eat of the sacrifice, while the ordinary priest 
may not offer a sacrifice nor eat of one”; “Arakin, VII, 4; Ohol., 
VIII, 1; Mikwaoth, VII, 1; Uksin, I, 1. 

In longer clauses the participle is negatived by }'x, e.g. Me'‘t/a, 
1,3; ... 0 omy man per ona ody px “one does not 
incur Me‘ila by using them nor is one guilty in their case of 
...”3 ‘Arakin, II, 6; Ketub., V, 5. 

The following are the exceptions to the above rules met with in 
the Misna: xd used to negative a longer clause; Ketub., VII, 6; 

' Nedarim, IV, 5; cf. Aboth, II, 16; ‘“Arakin, II, 3; VII, 1; cf. 
also Aboth., V, 14. In ‘Ab. Z., II, 5 read with N. and C. *3n3 xd 
poy xdi. 


In BH., too, numerous cases are found of participles 
being negatived by x>2, but very few of them can be 
regarded as emphatic negations. The usual explanation of 
such constructions on the analogy of ny xd * (Deut. xxxii. 21) 
is hardly applicable to passages like Deut. xxviii. 61 ; Hab. 
i. 14; Job xii. 3, xxix. 12; or to 2 Sam. iii: 34; Ezek. iv. 14 
where the participle, being parallel to a finite verb, is 
evidently used with a verbal force. We have obviously, 
in these constructions, whether in BH. or in MH., an 
extension of the use of the general negative xd to cases 
regularly negatived by }* without in the least implying 
a weakening of the nominal character of the participle. 
Considering also the restrictions, enumerated above, under 
which x} is used with the participle in MH., it will become 


1 Cf. Gen. xxxv. 18 (x); Lam. iii. 39. 
2 All the cases are collected and classified by E. Sellin, Uber die verbal- 
nominale Doppelnatur d. hebr. Participien u. Infinitive, p. 27, and by J. Kahan 
in his dissertation with the same title, p. 19. 
° Cf. Driver to Deut. iv. 42, also Tenses *, § 162 footnote. 
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clear that it would be wrong to adduce this construction 
as evidence that the participle had become in MH. a mere 
verb just as in Aramaic. 

This also applies to the Position of the Sulject of a 
participial predicate. The subject whether pronoun or 
noun is sometimes placed in MH., as in BH.}, after the 
participle, but only as a rule when special emphasis is 
to be placed on the participle, so that the act rather than 
its subject is uppermost in the speaker’s mind, and is thus 
placed first in accordance with the general custom in 
Hebrew. Gradually this order of words was extended also 
to cases where the emphasis is faint or even entirely absent, 
especially in very common and colloquial phrases. 


The following is a classified list of passages in the Migna in 
which the participle precedes its subject :— 

(1) With a noun as the subject: 

Halla, I, 8 snain 3 DW AD NYY “one may fulfil with it 
one’s obligation,” opposed to the following N¥Y DIN f'X). 

Sabb., V, 1 “wherewith may a beast go out and wherewith 
may it not go out?” Spin xyy “the camel may go out... ”; so 
‘Eduy., II, 7. 

Besa, II], 8 nwN “M8 “a man may say,” opposed to “DN nd 
DuN in the preceding paragraph; so D4 7517 and IV, 6, 7; Sabb., 
XXI,1; XXIII, 1; Ketwb., Il, 4,10; Nazir, II, 2; Sota, III, 4; 
KidduS., IV, 12 DIS IMND “a man may be alone,” opposed to 
the preceding ,,, 3M'n' nd. 

B. Mes., V, 6, 8, 10; VII, 5 mw Sup Sow “a workman may 
eat cucumbers,” opposed to the following bine Sox xd (VII, 6). 

Aboth, III, 14 paw wan, Sew pran, &.; VI, 7 An adv; 
Bekor., V, 5; Kerith., VI, 3. 

So usually in the common phrases DIN 3°n “one is bound” 
(Berak., IX, 5, &c.)?; DIN PAY “one must” (Sabb., II, 7, &c.) ; 


? Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 135 (4). So also in Phoenician: 7px wp, px Syd, 
Cooke, op. cit., No. 3, 1, 2, 3, and the note p. ar f. 

* But Bekor., IV, 1: oan Sxw as the subject is emphatic: the 
Israelite as opposed to the priest, 
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pean om “the Sages admit” (Pea, III, 2; Ketwb., II, 2; 
B. Bathra, V, 2; Horay., I, 2, &c.). 

(2) With a pronoun as the subject : 

Sabb., TI, 5 1nd san pmd Sax yy azind pov wd « one may not 
put into it cold water but one may put into it . . .,” so below. 

‘Erubin, IV, 2 DAY DYMO Dd TON THD WN TD “may we go 
down?! He said to them, You may”; Pesah., II, 7 (ssn maw box 
as opposed to mawn xd); Besa, II, 1. 

Ketub., II, 5, 6 ‘38 MND: *N3w2 “T was indeed taken captive, 
but I have remained chaste”; IX, 5; Nedar., IV, 4; XI, 7, 12; 
Sota, I, 5; III, 5 (jm mov), III, 6; IV, 2; ‘£duy., VIII, 2; 
Horay., I, 4. 

So also with the common participle bia which is generally 
emphatic: Ketub., VII, 10 (bis, very instructive!); XIII, 5, 6, 
8, 97; Sota, IV, 2; Kiddus., III, 13. 

In some of the following passages the emphasis on the participle 
is hardly noticeable: 3% yt *, Berak., V, 5 (instructive!) ; Nedar., 
XI, 7 (bis); Nazir, Il, 4; Midda, V, 6; 36 Sopp “I am in 
possession of a tradition,” Pea, II, 6; Yebam., XVI, 7; ‘Eduy., 
VIII, 7; Yadaim, IV, 3; 3% aN‘ “I prefer,” Kilaim, II, 11; 
R. HaSana, II, 8; Ketub., XIII, 3, 4, 5; Sebu‘oth, VI, 3; Aborh, 
II, 9 (2). 

IN ADA “T am astonished,” B. Mes., VI, 8; Kerith., IV, 3. 

‘IN “WI “T remember,” Ketub., IT, 10; Kiddus., IV, 14 (m0 
*); Maccoth, I, 1 ff.; Sebu‘oth, IV, 1 ff.; ‘Arakin, IV, 2 (71018 
IN) °; MakSirin, I, 4 (2); Yadaim, IV, 3 (nnx yap)’, IV, 6f. 

Note also the following passages where the pronoun xin placed 
after the predicate anticipates the subject proper*: Aboth, II, 14, 


1 Literally: “What are we in respect of going down?” cf. Tenses, 
§ 205. 

? With omission of the pronoun yw. Cf. the very common technical 
expression —w >, which stands for —w od x >. 

3 So Koh. viii. 12. 

* So Gen. xxxi. 5. 

* In later style contracted, after Aramaic fashion, to *221, Talm. b. 
Sabb., 115 a, &e. 

® So Ps. xlv. 2 by which the statement in Tenses, § 135 (4) Obs., is to be 
corrected, 
7 A reminiscence of Malachi iii. 8, 
® Cf. on this idiom below, p. 730, 
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16: qnaxbp dys sn fox “and faithful is he, even thy employer ” ; 
Para, X, 5 -ynen win sony day; XII, s wT NIT MN “ the clean 
man may stand, hold.” 


The contraction of the participle and the following ‘38 into one 
word is sometimes found in MidraSim and in late MH. style 
generally, probably under the influence of Aramaic, in which this 
contraction takes place with the personal pronouns of the 1st and 
2nd persons both singular and plural’. Such contracted forms 
never occur in the Misna. The instances quoted by previous 
writers rest on incorrect texts. For ‘3wwin (Sabb., XXII, 3) 
C. reads 38 wein “I fear’,” while N. has, wrongly, 38 Win 
“T suspect.” For ‘13 (2. Hasana, II, 9) both N. and C. read 
soe na (“I decree”), and for warp (Yebam., XVI, 7; Yada., 
IV, 2) both these texts have %3X Sapp. So also Medar., I, 1 for 
PMD... WH... IIT these two texts have, ,,°3N WD 
IN PMID ,, IN VW. 


The substantive verb ™n when combined with the 
participle is treated, in respect to its position, similarly to 
the personal pronoun. As a rule it precedes the participle, 
but the latter sometimes stands first for the sake of emphasis 
or in familiar expression. 


Pea, I], 4 838 m2 YH PMN. “my father’s house were 
accustomed,” modifying the preceding statement; so Sabdb., I, 9; 
Sukka, II, 1; TIT, 9 (nn ners). 

Ketub., II, 3 “this is our handwriting pn yp wT DDN dax 
...2% but we were forced, we were minors, we were dis- 
qualified for evidence.” 

Tbid., I, 5 “if a woman says 38 ALIN ‘NYT WS NwK I was, 
indeed, a married woman but am now divorced.” VII, 10 m7)3D 
‘nn “Thad thought” ; Kiddus., I, 5; Nazir, II, 4; B. Mes., I, 7; 
Kerith, IV, 2... 98 you “9 an ow “RK. J. acquitted him 
even...”; Me‘tla, III, 7 Dp AIM YA PIM contradicting the 
previous statement; Para, XII, 4. So also in BH. for the sake 
of emphasis: Exod. xxvii. 1, xxviii. 16; Deut. ix. 7, 22, 24; Josh. 


1 Cf. Nuldeke, Syr. Gr., § 64; Dalman, § 65. 
? Similarly, Dan. i. 10 28 RY. 
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v. 5; Ezek. xvi. 22, xxvi. 13, xliv. 2 (contr. xlvi.1); Zeph. ii. 4; 
Ps, Ixix. 9, cxxii. 2, &c. This order is also common in Aram., cf. 
Dan. ii. 31, 34, iii, 8, iv, 7, 10, 12, 13, 26, vi. 2, vii. 8, &c. 
(contr. ii. 20, 43, V. 19, 29, Vi. 27, &c.). Ezraiv. 12, 22, v. 8, 
vi. 6 (contr. vi. 9, 10, vii. 25, 26), and often in the Targumim and 
in the other dialects. 

The participle is sometimes used as a complement to another 
verb, where we should normally expect the infinitive with 5. 
Thus after Snnn, Pesah., I, 5 poy oyn 55 wonnn “all the 
people began to burn”; TZa‘anith, I, 4 poyno on yonnz 
“individuals began to fast”; Zamid, II, 2,3: o>yn vna VL 
1,3; Nega‘im, VII, 4. But also with the infin., Sekal., I, 3 yonnn 
end, biped abana “they began to pay the Sekel,” « they began 
to seize pledges for the Sekel,” and elsewhere. 

The nearest approach to this use of the participle to be found in 
BH. is the expression mina ibnn (1 Sam. iii. 2). Note also 
wn Sne (Deut. ii. 24), nn bre (v. 25), tba Snw (Joshua iii. 7)» 
In the Aramaic of the Targumim "1% “to begin,” is usually 
construed with the infinitive with 5; cf., for example, Gen. vi. 1; 
x. 8, and the above passages in the Targumim; but occasionally 
also with the participle. So Deut. i. 5 in Onkelos w™5 mvD "Ww 
for the Hebrew "82... bean, but Zarg. Jon. has xpood*. In 
Syriac, however, ssa is regularly followed by the participle; 
ef. Néld., Syr. Gr., p. 214 (bottom, Engl. tr.). 

The participle is also found after jm: in Pea, IT, 4 yn pan 
pony NON MD “..... to give?”; but Sabb., I, 9 yaw... pm 
inva; so Suk, II, 1. After yx», Yebam., I, 3 ery ry xd? 


“they did not shrink from preparing,” beside send wor xd 
(N. xv); cf. also the parallel passage in ‘Zduy., IV, 8. 

After the noun 475, Berak., I, 3 DIDWw DIN 33 JNWY Aywa 
ony 873 Jw mywsa) “at the hour when it is the custom of 
men to lie down ... to rise up*”; B. Bathra, VI, 6; Sanh., 
VIT, 2 pny pnoiwn $3 407 “it is the custom of all those 
about to be put to death to make a confession”; Nidda, II, 1. 
But the infinitive with 5 is more common, e. g. Berak., I, 2 

1 Cf. Levy, Chald. WB., 8. v. "Ww. 
2 This is the reading of N. and C. 


> But N. has nays /2 xb. 
* For this sense of my in late Hebrew, cf. LOT.®, p 507, No. 16. 


VOL. XX. 3A 
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... Mayd ord 23 J jw “for thus it is the custom of princes 
to rise up at the third hour of the day”; Nedar., VIII, 5, 6, &c. 

After pp!, Nedar., I, 4.... Joy 1370 *B Dp, &c. “ Konem 
that my mouth speak not with thee, that my hand work not with 
thee, that my foot walk not with thee,” IT, 2, 4; III, 2; VII, 3. 
Contrast IT, 1 ba yxy aa Ry or -rNw op; ITT, 11, &. 

The participle is sometimes used in apposition to the subject or 
object with the force of a circumstantial clause. Thus :— 

‘Orla, TI, 12 men ayes swiy ded03 9 ne ondew “I asked 
R. G. while he was standing in the Eastgate*.” Mega‘im, VII, 4 
pobdin 9 ner 3”9 ne nbxw “I asked R.G. and R. J. while they 


were going °.” 


Yoma, VII, 1 sy xpi; Sota, VII, 8 aw xpi; Zerum., 
TT, 3 ona wone xd mm ona wore aw nava ods Savnn 
“he that bathes vessels on the Sabbath unwittingly he may use 
them, wittingly he must not use them”; cf. also the following 
clauses: Ketub., IX, 6 (M72 INvMwN); Gittin, V, 4; Halla, II, 
3, 7 (MOMMY); Maccoth, III, 2 (xo); ‘Ab. Z., IV, 104; Nega‘im, 
VIT, 3 (ann); Stfra, 94 (AMID nt OX); further, Pea, IIT, 7 
yr w2v DD) anion “if one assigns his property when ill”; 
B. Kam., VIII, 6 NV AWW “he watched her as she was 
standing”; Menahoth, V, 7 DYOINY ABN ON ADD OIyH “ they 
require laying on the hands when alive and waving when slain.” 
But contrast XI, 7 °n NimAw>D jMN poox “the Babylonians eat it 
raw” *; Kiddué., I, 1 may) “nw *, and often elsewhere. 

The same idea is expressed also with 3 essentiae attached to 
the participle: pono xd “ when not intentional” (‘Erub., IV, 4) ; 
ws, 3 (Kiddués., II, 8, &c. &c.), or by a full circumstantial 
clause: oi nm “they being uncovered” (Ma‘aseroth, V, 2); 
mr py mt psn jm “being uttered both together” (Sabb., XII, 4; 
XVII, 1; Ketub., VII, 8, &c.). Such a clause is sometimes attached 
dowSeras: pronnd > ma xd “there being in neither sufficient 
to cause fermentation” (‘Orla, II, 11, 14, 15). 


1 Cf. on this word Cooke, op. cit., p. 33 f. 

2 C. actually reads my wim. 

> But N.C. read poi with 2 essentiae ; cf. also Sifra (ed. Weiss), 61 a. 
* According to some edd., cf. above, p. 668. 

5 Cf. Onkelos, Lev. xvi. 10 ‘7 19 opi for the Hebrew ’n 1» and often. 


* Sirach xxx. 12a Jop NITw. 
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Weiss (p. 89)’ states that the participle preceded by one of 
the prefixed prepositions 3, 3, 5 is widely used in MH. in the 
place of the infinitive. But this rests on a misapprehension. 
Forms like a-mw, jad are ordinary infinitives written plene 
= pnw, yay *, Such forms are often found in the better texts 
without the vowel letter, e.g. for jpmws N. and C. have ipnwd 
“to wear them out” (B. Mes., IT, 8, &c.). 

Forms like j*2WW3, }D\y3 are participles with the 3 essentiae 
mentioned above: “as sitting ones,” “as standing ones,” i.e. 
“whether standing or sitting” (Zabim, III, 2). So also in 
yyy Na... pIWD® “as known... as not known,” i.e. “ when 
known ... and when not known” (Zerum., IV, 8). In the phrase 
pyy jni33 we have a standing technical expression to which 3 has 
been prefixed without, however, impairing thereby the participial 
force of }n\3. The significance of the 3 varies with the context. 
Thus in Halla, IIT, 10 py jnwa (ADIN) “ Zebel renders a food 
prohibited by adding to it a flavour,” the 3 has an instrumental 
significance. So in Zerum., X, 1; ‘Ab. Z., V, 8 (where it is 
parallel to simv 593 sow “by anything”), and Hullin, VII, 5- 
On the other hand in the expression nyd jni23 13 w& oN (Nedar., 
VI, 6; ‘Ab. Z., V, 2; and Hellin, VII, 4) the 3 seems to have the 
force of 3 essentiae. 

The same construction is found with the technical and invariable 
expression 7pwy D293 “by taking in a liquid” (Kelim, VIII, 2) 
parallel to p’n'2 “ (measured) by olives” and p'pyna, i.e. with 
3 instrumenti. But in Ape DNI3 Yn (ibid., X, 8) we have the 
3 essentiae ; so, probably, in Ohol., V, 2 APwm D233 AIP “ having 
a hole large enough to take in a liquid.” 

Similarly, Ohol., XIII, 1 ff. noo mn. (my) “its measure 
is by an open space of a hand-breadth” (cf. VI, 5 ff.) with 3 
instrumenti. 

In pn> (Sabb., II, 5) the > is used pleonastically ; cf. Yadaim, 
TV, 2 Mw) WDEDD NON ANN PR fod BID ANN “thou art 
benefiting them with money but art really tosing souls”; ‘277 
mx pero dy 2'¥> “lo, I am answering Tarphon my brother ” ; 


1 Quoted by Driver, Tenses *, p. 172. 

2 Of. Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschrift, 1867, p. 175 ; Stein, p. 27 (3) and footnote. 

5 Or the expression is perhaps abbreviated from jon... dw POR 
DIV WRT. ‘ 


ZA2 
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so also commonly in late MH. with 3p, o30, &c. (Kidd, ITI, 5) ; 
cf. also the expression by>25, the redundant use of the 5 in mpxwsd 
(Aboth, II, 4), sanwad, adninad, &e. } 

This pleonastic use of 35 is already found in BH., Ps. cv. 12 
(wa); Lam. i. 20 (nwo9) ; Isa. lix. 18 (dy>), &c. 


Like Aram., MH. regularly combines the partic. with mn 
whenever it desires to express the iteration of an act in 
the past or in the future, or its continuity through a longer 
or shorter period, the combination thus taking the place of 
the frequentative and iterative uses of the old perfect con- 
secutive and of the simple tenses. The construction in MH. 
is, however, of native origin and not borrowed from the 
Aramaic. Already in BH. the partic. is construed with the 
substantive verb’ not only when used in a quasi-nominal 
capacity (e.g. Gen. iv. 2; Deut. ix. 7; Isa. iii. 7 in the 
imperative; Ps. x. 14, and especially with passive participles 
which are treated almost like adjectives: 1 Kings x. 9; 
Deut. xxviii. 33, 34; Isa. ii. 2; Zeph. ii. 4), but also when 
the partic. has a purely verbal force (e.g. of the past: 
Judges i. 7; 2 Sam. iii. 7, viii. 15; Jer.xxvi. 18,20; 2 Kings 
XVii. 32, 33; of the future: Gen. i.6; Deut. xxviii. 29°; 
Isa. xxx. 20; with passive participles: Jer. xviii. 23; Ezek. 
xliv. 2, xlvi. 1; Zech, xiii. 1). This is especially the case 
in the late books. Thus Neh. i. 4, ii. 13, 15, iii. 2b, 
v. 18, vi. 14, 19, xiii, 5,22; 2 Chron. xxx. 10; Dan. viii. 
5, 7, X. 2; Esther ii. 7, 15, and with nnd (a genuine MH. 
construction), i. 22, viii. 13, ix. 21. The construction may 
have been even more common in the popular dialect in 
which the consecutive tenses seem to have been employed 
but sparingly *. This is supported by the special frequency 
of the construction in the Memoirs of Nehemiah which, 


* ‘3D (or x12) does not belong here. The 3 is a radical which suffered 
aphaeresis in BH., cf. Barth, Etymol. Studien, p. 39. 

2 Cf. Tenses, § 135 (5), and, with fuller lists, Sellin, op. cit., p. 35, and 
Kahan, p. 25. 

* Note the parallels wr and nn. 

* Cf. above, p. 683. 
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being primarily intended for private use, were but little 
influenced by the literary tradition, and therefore approached 
most nearly to the actually spoken Hebrew of the day. 
With the complete disappearance of the consecutive perfect 
in MH., and the tendency which this idiom displays to 
confine the simple tenses to the expression of single acts in 
the past and future respectively, the regular employment of 
the participle as a frequentative and iterative became a 
necessity. But the participle being incapable, owing to its 
nominal character, of expressing any relation of time has 
to be accompanied, wherever possible’, by the auxiliary 
verb in order to indicate the time in which the act expressed 
by the participle occurs. The same construction is also 
regularly employed in modern Arabic*, and is therefore 
a characteristic common to all those Semitic dialects in 
a late stage of their development which had been capable 
at an earlier period of developing the verbal faculty of their 
participles*. That in none of these dialects is the con- 
struction found so early and so extensively as in the Aram., 
is due simply to the fact that of all the Semitic languages 
Aram. was, with the exception, perhaps, of Assyrian, the 
first to reach its decline and to suffer the disintegration of 
its inflexional system and its primitive syntax. It must, 
of course, be conceded that the example of Aram. exercised 
a potent influence upon the development of the construction 
in MH.; but, on the other hand, there is no doubt whatever, 
considering the BH. instances referred to above, that 
Hebrew, even more so than Arabic, would have developed 
the construction even without any external aid whatever. 
All that Aram. influence could have done was to hasten the 
extension and firm establishment of an already existing 
native construction to the exclusion of other and older 
modes of expression. 

1 i.e. in the preterite, future and imperative, but not in the present, 
€. S. PNP, D192 (Berak., I, 1); so Koh. i. 4 Jon, &c., &e. 

2 Cf. Spitta, §§ 109 e, 166. 

3 It does not occur in Ethiopic as the participle of this language had 
early become fossilized into a real noun. Cf. Dillmann, § 123. 
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On the other hand it is worthy of note that the tenses 
are never found in MH. combined with 7 as, occasionally, 
in the Targumim (e.g. Gen. iv. 1 (Jon.) non mas; Cant. 
i. 12 pd) xin)}, and very frequently in Syriac (Néld., Syr. 
Gr., §§ 253, 268) and in Arabie (Wright, Ar. Gr.’, IT, § 3 (¢)) ; 
also once in Phoenician, 17) {3 (Cooke, op. cit., No. 37, 1. 5), 
evidently because there is nothing in BH. approaching 
such a use of the tenses”. We see, therefore, that Aram. 
was incapable of forcing upon MH. anything which was 
foreign to the nature of Hebrew as exemplified in the 
Biblical books. 


5. THE WEAK VERBS. 


Of the verbs which have a weak letter as their first 
radical none exhibit any notable variations from the BH. 
types except in the infinitive discussed above (p. 685 f.). The 
inflexion of the other weak verbs also generally runs on 
BH. lines even where MH. seems to differ from the normal 
forms of BH. Aramaic influence is noticeable here and 
there, but only as accentuating and extending forms already 
existing in Hebrew. In many cases, however, MH. pursued 
its own course unaffected by Aram. influence. Thus in 
verls y’y Aram. usually has the contracted forms, except in 
the Ethpe‘el®. The natural affinity of these verbs with 
verbs 1’y is preserved and accentuated much more strongly 
in Aram. than in the other Semitic languages. BH, on the 
other hand, as also the other Semitic languages, shows 
a tendency to make these verbs approximate to the standard 
type of the strong triliteral verb, and hence exhibits a large 
number of augmented forms on the analogy of the strong 
verb. This tendency is carried still further by MH. It 
has indeed preserved a considerable number of biliteral 


1 Cf. Winer, § 4. 5, 1. The scarcity of this construction in the 
Targumim is due to Hebrew influence. 

* Cf. Kinig, Syntax, § 122. 

3 Ndld., Syr. Gr., § 178; Winer, § 19. The augmented forms enumerated 
by Dalman (§ 71) are all much later than MH. 
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forms as, e.g. *)n (> Bn), Na (>93), DID9 ( > DDD), 
a5 (> Tn), and so exclusively in the causative stems: 
ppad, in (Makéir., III, 4), oni (Sabb., IIL, 4), 3” (AD. Z., 
IIT, 9), 20% (Sanh., II, 1), 10% (‘Erub., X, 8); also in the, 
Niph‘'al: 2m (Sabb., III, 5), 0M (Kelim, XIV, 1), *P02 
(Bikk., I, 6)?; but more commonly we find the triliteral 
forms, e.g. 7pp1 (Yebam., XII, 2), My (B. Mes., III, 10), 
nm, prynd (Besa, IV, 6), wd (Sabb., XVII, 2) and so 
normally in the Niph‘al; bband (M. Seni, II, 5), 3d 
(B. Kam., IX, 1), wxp3 (Bikk., I, 6), poraa_ 7733 (Besa, II, 10), 
ysan (Nid., II, 1), 3P* (IIL, 5), ppra (Neg., V, 4, 5)°%. So also 
the participles of the Kal which are never found with 
biliteral forms. In the intensive stems, too, the triliteral 
form is the regular one, as often in BH. *, e.g. 91330, bn, 
7150, Pe. But instead of Pi‘el, the Pilpel is very common: 
snnn, Sobon, dpopn, &e. The Po‘el, however, is very rare 
(e.g. in elevated diction: 13310! 33M‘, Sota, IX, 15)5. The 
Hithpo‘el is found in the common word yyn2 “ to become 
worse ” (cf. Isa, xxiv. 19), and in neinwn® (Isa. lix.16). In 
the perfect Hiph‘il occurs the form npn, traditionally 
pronounced 7523, for BH. nidpn; ef. BH. ntna (Judges 
xvi. 10). So also in the 1’y form M4 (Yebam., VII, 3) as 
in BH. 7523. These forms are evidently due to the analogy 
of the strong verb. 

Other noteworthy points in the MH. treatment of 1p 
verbs are the following: in the Niph‘al the preformative 3 
is pointed ‘?, obviously through the analogy of the strong 
verb, e.g. pris’) (Yada., IV, 7), nama (Ketub., XI, 1), T9"2 
(Aboth, IIT, 4) 7, nen>*) (Menah., XI, 1), 19 (Sunh., VILL, 6) ; 


1 With elision of the formative 7, cf. above, p. 685. 
2 wr cited by Stein (p. 39) may be from win (Koh. ii. 25) and not 
from wen. 
5 In BH. the biliteral form only is found in the Niph‘al. 
* Ges.-K., § 67 u, end. 
5 A later addition not found in N. 
° In the historical Baraitha KidduS., 66. noticed above, p. 682, note 2, 
7 Cf. Zech, ii, 17, also Sia) Gen, xvii. 26 f.; see Ges.-K., § 72 ee. 
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but also 12 (B. Kam., II, 5; Yada., IV, 3, &e.; ef. 2 Sam. 
xix, 10), 2 (Kilaim, IX, 8, BH.). 

The Hiphil imperfect paw (Ab. Z., IL, 5) seems to be 
a metaplastic form for p2x; cf. in BH. wn m31. For 
mvain “he caused it to lie fallow” (> 3, B. Mes, IX, 3; 
‘Arak., 1X, 1) both C. and N. read correctly AYIN, sewn 
(> aw, Tosefta Sota, I) cited by Stein (p. 44) is no doubt a 
scribal error for 127. So Smx (> bin, Sifré, Num. vi. 26) 
is an error for 5nx, caused by the following Tw. 

In the intensive stem occur all the three formations 
found in BH., thus Pil‘el: sy, pevon (rather rare); Pilpel: 
babs, nx02, nono; and Pi‘el proper: 29? (BH.), =? (BH, 
Sirach xlii. 23), M2, #20, 4M, NP, &e. 

The last-mentioned formation is generally considered to 
have been borrowed by late BH. from Aramaic. But 
without entering upon the vexed question as to the original 
character of the 1”y verbs, it must be remembered that the 
same formation is found in other Semitic languages also 
beside Aram. and late Hebrew. Why should not 0%? and 
22 be just as original in Hebrew as Be in Arabic? That 
earlier Hebrew possessed the power of converting the 
vocalic middle radical into a hard consonant is shown by 
the cognate nouns fiX, MD, &e., and by the uncontracted 
verbs like M1, Wy, MY which, as K6nig shows *, belonged 
originally to the same class as the contracted verbs, the 
hardness of the waw being caused by the presence of other 
weak letters in the root. It would therefore be but reason- 
able to expect that, with the gradual disappearance of the 
Polel conjugation and with the increasing tendency of 
adapting the weak verb to the standard of yp, the Hebrew 
language itself and unaided should make use of its power 
to harden the middle radical in order to provide itself with 

1 Cf. Bacher, Terminologie, p. 8. 

? The Kal occurs in an old Miina, B. Kam., I, 12 and elsewhere. For 
the weakening of the waw into yod ef. 1¥ from wn, &c.; also Syriac plo 
pronounced gayem, and vulg. Arabic gdyil for qd@’il, bdyi for ba’i, Spitta, 


§ 105 e. 
3 Lehrgebiiude, I, p. 452 f. 
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a Piel of 1’y after the analogy of the strong verb. It may 
even be assumed that such forms had existed in the 
vernacular long before they made their appearance in 
literature ', and that from the vernacular they descended 
directly into MH. 

The close affinity between the verbs x”> and verbs n” 
caused already in BH. a frequent interchange of forms 
between these two classes and a general unsettlement of 
their respective types. This becomes more pronounced in 
MH., and so we meet with forms like }7'P (but also ox Np) 2, 
po (Bikk., III, 7), po (= pwn “to fatten,” Sabb. 
XXIV, 3); *R, 430, 4&2, so always in the singular ; nip 3 
(Berak., I, 1), mn¥’ or the forma miata nnxy’* beside Axy 
w¥D, v2, N2, &e. The Pi‘el, however, is regular }**379, 
‘BND, &e., except in the infinitive which is generally a 
forma miata ; nixdop, inixer> (ef. Ges.-K., 74h). Cases of 
n”> verbs taking %”> forms are not so frequent. Examples 
are: the feminine of the participle Niph‘al mwy3, npi° 
(=nxbpo, Deut. xxx. 11; nxp3, Megilla, I, 1, &.), and by 
analogy of the partic. also the perfect m2, nwy) = N33, 
nnwy2 (cf. the similarity of the perfect nbwps in pause 
nap) to the partic. ndyp2. The tone rested probably in 
both cases, at least in colloquial speech, on the penultima, 
Ges.-K., p. 94f. note and the reff.). Further before 
pronominal suffixes jxvy (Besa, III, 2), 8I1B° (Pea, IV, 8), 
insns (Gitten, VI, 6), &e. But it is important to remember 
that, in spite of the frequent interchange of forms between 
these two verbal classes, each of them retains, nevertheless, 


1 Konig (loc. cit.) thinks that forms like ny had existed in the spoken 
language, though not in literature, before the Polel coy came into use as 
an intensive. : 

2 Cf. ownip, Ps. xcix. 6. 

5 Cf. manp, Judg. viii. 1. 

* Probably, as Weiss (p. 39) observes, because xy would hardly be 
distinguishable in sound from xy as the x was not pronounced distinctly. 

® For mp) mer2, which would normally be in MH. ny: nigv2, ef. above, 
p. 688, 

° C. reads 77 


lev? 
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in MH. its own particular individuality and its distinctive 
characteristics. The relation of the two verbal classes to 
each other remains in MH. practically the same as in BH. 
and as in Assyrian and classical Arabic ', except that in 
MH. n’> forms predominate over x” forms, thus exhibiting 
the beginnings of the final triumph of the 7% class. In 
Aramaic, on the other hand, and in modern Arabic the 
x” verbs disappear entirely, being completely absorbed 
by the 7% class 2. 


Stein (p. 49 f.) asserts that the participle Kal of verbs n> is 
sometimes formed in MH. after the Aramaic fashion with &@ in the 
first syllable. But this assertion rests on insufficient evidence. Of 
the instances which he adduces, paw (‘Lduy., I, 8; ef. ‘Ab. Z., III, 
10) is from Iw “to rub”; na¥ (Bekor., VII, 5) is an adjective 
which is already found in BH. (Num. v. 21); 80 also n> (Zerum., 
VII, 7) and the late, though frequent, combination /3} [5 “ fruitful 
and multiplying” may be adjectives. Note that in neither of 
them is there a corresponding finite Kal in MH., and mp as a 
verb does not occur in MH. at all. The participle of not is always 
may, paw, except in the legal maxim }®) 1353 soy oid rhe 
wpa xox od pan (‘Lrub., VIL, 11; Gittin, I, 6, &c.), where the 
@ in ft may be due to assonance with the following }93n. 

He further regards the forms yn “he became poor,” mn» 
‘‘astonishing,” and ‘51 “to be fuir” as evidence of the existence 
in MH., as in Syriac, of ”%4 verbs. But yn is clearly a denomi- 
native of 2y, AND is Hiph'l of Aon, and for ‘a we ought to 
read 75’; cf. above, p. 673. 


Tue Noun. 


As in the other parts of speech so also in the treatment 
of the noun, MH. followed faithfully the traditions of BH. 
This is true in the main both of the formation of the noun 


1 Cf. Ges.-K., § 75 nn ff.; Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr.2, § 150; Wright, Arab. 
Gr’, I, § 132, Rem. a. 

2 Cf. Dalman, § 72, 1; Spitta, § 130 b. In Syriac only the intensive 
stem of the verb kus and of one or two others has preserved the original 
x5 forms, All other x” verbs have been absorbed by the ¥ ( =‘m5) class. 
Néldeke, Syr. Gr., § 177, C, Rem. 
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and also of its inflexion. As regards its formation not only 
has MH. retained the original forms of almost all those BH. 
nouns which it still uses but has also formed its new 
substantives on the basis of the old BH. ground-forms. 
A full treatment of the subject will be found in F. Hillel’s 
monograph mentioned above (p. 649). It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to note here only those formations which 
are specially characteristic of MH., and which may help us 
to ascertain its relation to BH. on the one hand and to 
Aramaic on the other. 


1. VERBAL Nouns. 


As stated above (p. 684 f.), MH. has lost the nominal 
constructions of the infinitives and uses in their stead 
nomina actionis corresponding to the respective verbal 
stems. These are freely formed as occasion demands. We 
give below a classified list of these verba] nouns. 


Kal. The verbal noun of the Kal is nbwp, probably the 
feminine of bp, the ground-form of the abstract and infinitival 
nouns *‘OX, V¥2, V¥P'. Examples: Apt, 7w3, AND, ANP, 
MOY; AMY, nerd, m>°D, and in a secondary sense also as concretes : 
men (“finding”—a thing found), Aann (‘‘cutting”—a piece), 
meydp (‘peeling ”—peel). So in Sirach: mpw xxxviii. 26; 7Y"3 
XXXvili. 16; Myw xxxviii. 25. In BH. the form occurs as nomen 
actionis in nipsw (Judges v. 16), nbvox (1 Kings xix. 8), mew 
(Ps. xix. 13), MM*NY (2 Chron. xxx. 7), and in 1’y roots: nop (Lam. 
iii. 63), also MN*2 (Ezek. viii. 5, concrete) and a few more. In 
Aramaic, however, this form is extremely rare, occurring only in the 
Jewish dialects? in which it is most probably borrowed from MH. 
There is thus no doubt that it is a genuine Hebraic form. The fact 
that in earlier BH. it occurs only in the Song of Deborah and 
in the story of Elijah may, perhaps, tend to show that it was 
originally a Northern dialectal form which was only received into 
the literary language after it had firmly established itself in the 
spoken language, and from the latter it descended to MH. 


1 Cf. Hillel, p. 19, note 2. 
2 Cf. Dalman, p. 158, 5 and footnote. 
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The form is also used in MH. in abstract sense, e.g. AN 
“death,” and the affix Mi— is sometimes added in order to 
strengthen its abstract character, as, e.g. nw" “separation ” ; 
pytion mid, performance of kindness”; o%97 mi>*aw “bloodshed” ?. 

The verbal noun bypp or DEpe, which is avalogous to the 
Aramaic infinitive Peal, is only found in MH. in 93) (Hullin, 
IV, 4; Xelim, XVIII, 6), the other instances being BH. words: 
1D (Aboth, II, 1), MED, NWO (ibid., IV, 22; cf. 2 Chron. xix. 7), 
IZOD (Megilla, III, 2). 

Piel. The verbal noun of the intensive stem is bap (= dp) : 
formed at will from any Piel, e.g. by92 NBD, POI, Wr, wy 
(also concrete); of nm” verbs I77, WD, “WY, and so of x” roots as 
bu ; vy: NBy OVP; in Y’Y roots the noun assumes the form of 
Pilpul: P37?4, bapop, yaya, WIM; cf. also the three Saph‘el 
forms peculiar to MH., W7NY, ayy, DOYW*, The form is some- 
times used in the plural only in an abstract signification, usually 
of a technical nature: POTS, }VIP (“betrothal ”) ; se 
(“marriage”); [AND (“ refusal” of a wife to cohabit with her 
husband to whom she had been married by her mother or brothers 
while still a minor), M2 (“divorce”), &c. In a concrete sense 
the form is found in 2% (‘a habitation, settlement’ ), 987 (‘‘a 
covering,” Kelim, XVI, 17), "02 (‘a lid”), *R3ID (“filth”), &e. 
In BH., too, this ground-form has generally in the singular a 
concrete signification : /2U, “BY, 709 (“disciple”); but abstract 
in DIY and the fem. MOY (Ps. xci. 8), and of YY root WN 
(Deut. xxviii. 52); so especially in the plural D°515), psd, Dw3n3, 
pd. In Sirach: NOM xiv. 14, RO! xl. 29, V9? (abstract) 
]xi, 28, “B) xxxi. 1, xliv. 20. 

Another verbal noun belonging to this stem is the form nbwp 
which is identical with the Aramaic infinitive Pa‘el, but is used in 
MH. rather more as a true abstract than as a nomen actionis. 
Examples: 83 “atonement” ; 733 “ devotion” (direction of the 
mind); 23D “danger” ; nbap “receipt” ; 33 “delay,” “ deten- 
tion”; also asa concrete, “1im” (‘Ad. Z., V,1), so 71 “ biscuit.” 


1 mone cited by Hillel (p. 20) does not belong here, being a denominative 
of px; so mm of ym, &e. 

2 The corresponding form in Syriac is I ko, Nildeke, Syr. Gr., § 117. 

® Cf. Néldeke, op. cit., § 123. 
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The BH. instances are comparatively late: Hapa (Ezek. xxxiv. 
12), Mwpa (Esther v. 7; Ezra vii. 6), m¥N2 (Neh. ix. 18, 26; ef. 
Ezek. xxxv. 12), and mn) (Job vi. 10; Ps. exix. 50). It is to be 
observed that this form is not very frequent in MH., and that it 
cannot be formed at will as Sep, 

Hiphil. The causative stem has two nomina acticnis, viz. Sepa 
and ppt. Examples of [8P) are: syan, owpn, Twp, dsna, 
wn, &c. This form is practically the old infin, Hiph‘ll fossilized 
into a noun. The traditional pronunciation with é after the 
preformative seems to have arisen through the influence of the 
vowel @ of the second syllable. When followed by a genitive, 
however, it generally preserves, if tradition can be trusted, the 
old pointing ; so MONT yy" (Berak., I, 1; Nidda, IX, g), V sb0 
(Arak. IV, 1; Sifra, fol. 24 b, c), M138 3 (B. Mes., VII, 4), 
wow IIT (Halla, I, 9), PW DY, &. (Sebu‘oth, I, 4). 

Examples of nbypn are: Mmyan, mpdsn, mynwn, nos, mpoan, 
AVE, AIAN, AIPA; AMIN, AMD; ANAM; MOI, ANXyIn, ANNA 
(or mn), MwA, &c., &c. With & for 7, in Aramaic fashion, we 
meet in 7218 (BH.), A778 ?, MYIN, and ANIN. 

The form mbypn, which is identical with the Aramaic infin. of 
Aph‘el (Haph‘el), is more common in MH. than 5ypn. It is 
probably older than the ordinary infin. with ¢(=7%) in the second 
syllable *. In BH. it is found as early as Isaiah: 39 (> V3") 
iii, g and 7537 (> sn) xxx. 28. Further with & in m7DIN (Lev. 
ii. 2, &c.); beside nan (Esther ii. 8) and nbyn (iv. 14). In Sirach: 
myn (xxxv. 10) and ANNA (li. 17); yayn (xvi. 25; xxxii. 3; cf. 
Mic. vi. 8). 

Here may be mentioned the verbal noun AYNAYA, plur. MANA 
(Tamid., VII, 3, &c.), which already occurs in the N, Israelitish 
document, 2 Kings v. 18. 


That these verbal nouns are not borrowed by MH. from 
Aramaic is proved by their occurrence in BH., often in the 
older books. Their scarcity in the literary language of 


1 This list of the form m5rpn in strong verbs, to which many more 
might be added, disposes of Hillel’s statement (p. 37) that Su7n is 
generally used in strong verbs and mbupn in weak verbs. 

2 Cf. Bacher, Terminologie, p. 41. 
5 Cp. Barth, Nominalbildung, pp. 73, 9% 
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BH. may be ascribed to the highly developed nominal 
constructions of the infinitive in BH. which made the use 
of those nouns unnecessary. In Aramaic, moreover, these 
forms are used as pure infinitives to express, with prefixes, 
the complement of another verb. MH., on the other hand, 
uses for this purpose the old infinitive with 5 while these 
forms are employed only in a purely nominal capacity. 

The nomina agentis with the termination }— may have 
been borrowed by MH. direct from Aramaic, and when their 
form had become firmly established in the language, new 
nouns were formed out of Hebrew roots on the model 
of these naturalized foreign nouns, e. g. M¥1, [y¥1 (“saddler, 
shoemaker ”)!, }#71. On the other hand the denominative 
adjectives terminating in }— may be purely Hebraic for- 
mations; examples, /3?2 “shaped like a hammer,” gmd 
“turniplike ” (> np), Bekor., VII, 1, and the feminine, which 
ends in™2—. Cf. the BH. jnwms, nyd (prob.); oN, NYT, 
and the fem. nv2onn (Lam. iv. 10). In Sirach 3733 (iv. 29). 

The adverbs {9¥2 “above,” 1% “below” (Zebah., ITI, 2, 
III, 6; Ohol., XII, 8, XIII, 3, and Sifra), have probably 
preserved the old adverbial termination? n— changed 
into }. So also the frequent adverb pad (or bad 2) 
“ yonder, there,” which in Aramaic has no final n except in 
the late Galilean dialect *. 


Here may be mentioned the nomina agentis of the form binp 
which occur but occasionally in MH. but are so common in Aramaic 
under the form xdinp, Ways ‘. The following examples of this 
formation occur in MH.*: AY “a miller” (Demai, III, 5); P70 


1 Cf. Néldeke, Syr. Gr., § 130. 

2 Cf. Ges.-K., § 100. g, h. 

* Cf. Dalman, p. 102 e. In jtsvp, jpnD (‘Aboda Z., I, 5), quoted by 
Hillel (p. 43), the n is a pronominal suftix. 

* Néldeke, op. cit., § 107. 

5 Cf. Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 176, and Hillel, without mentioning 
Barth, p. 27 f. These forms have been misunderstood by previous 
writers, cf. Geiger, p. 44,6; Graetz, Orient., 1845, col. 87 (cf. ibid., 1846, 
col. 373); Weiss, p. 90; Siegfried and Strack, § 68 c. 
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“a woolcomber” (Kelim, XXVI, 5); plur. MipiND (ibid., XII, 2), 
and the following which occur in the plural only: M3577 “ wine- 
presses” (Zerum., III, 4; cf. Isa. xvi. 10, &c.); NiNi3h “tenants, 
farmers” (Bikk., I, 2); miniv “surveyors” (‘Erub., IV, 11; 
Kelim., XIV, 3); Mivia “ gristmakers”; Niviwa “ groatmakers” 
(> wer=w; Mo'ed Kat., II, 5); ninipd “ purchasers”? (Ketub., 
VIII, 1, &c.), and according to the best texts also nitiyd “men 
speaking a foreign tongue” (Megilla, II, 1), but note the following 
singular 1d, So also always mpid “a purchaser,” and not nipd. 
This may perhaps be due to a deliberate change of spelling on the 
part of the scribes who mistook the form nipd for the partic. passive 
mpd. , 

The same form is found in the following names of instruments : 
in’ “a razor” (Kelim, XIII, 1); Wp3 “a borer” (XIV, 3); PIND 
“an instrument for levelling a measure of grain” (XVII, 16), 
vAM “a stew-pan ” (cf. the references in the Kohut, s. v.)?. 

These forms occur already in BH., viz. jiox, fina, pion, wip, 
pivy, ii]; perhaps "¥ “a refiner” (Jer. vi. 29; cf. LXX 
dpyvpoxémos); the feminine 771332; and as a nomen instrumenti: 
yipm (Ezek. vii. 14). This fact and also the rareness of the form 
in MH. prove conclusively that the form was not borrowed by MH. 
from Aramaic. 


2. DIMINUTIVES. 


MH. possesses a number of diminutive formations which, 
though not so fully and so strongly developed as in Arabic 
or as the secondary formations in Syriac *, are yet suffi- 
ciently numerous and strongly marked as to deserve fuller 
treatment than has been accorded to them by previous 
writers*. We give below classified lists of the various 
forms; many of these, it must be admitted, are necessarily 

1 The explanation of Jastrow, 8s. v. (so Dukes, op. cit., pp. 75, 101), will 
not apply to most cases where the word is used. 

? In Besa, I, 7, cited by Hillel (p. 28 B), read we yy “the wood used 
in the pot,” i.e. the ladle; so all the commentaries (against Levy, 
NHWB., s.v.), cf. Radi, 713 FD. 

5 Cf. Wright, Arab. Gr.’, I, § 269; Néldeke, §§ 131, 132; also Ges.-K., 
Pp. 250 footnote. 

* Cf. Barth, op. cit., p. 313 f. ; Hillel, p. 45 f. 
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dubious, but they are sufficiently probable to deserve to be 
included here. 


1. Diminutives formed by the insertion of the vowel ei 
(originally az), or more usually its contracted form #, after the 
second radical: AIN2' ‘a little oil-press” (> 73, Sebi‘ith, VIII, 
6); ATW “a watchman’s hut” (“Lrub., II, 5, according to N. 
and cod. Munich; C. has manw. In B. Bathra, IV, 8 both C. and 
N. have nnnw. In Kilaim, V, 3 both C. and N. have mnnw, but 
the Munich cod. reads m"Dw; cf. also Maimonides and other 
commentaries, ad loc.). These two forms exhibit the vowel u 
after the first radical as in Arabic and in Aramaic®. Further, 
MDM “a small bag” (Gittin, III, 3; B. Mes. I, 8; cf. the 
explanation in the Gemara, fol. 20 b: T36P NON); AD Y “a cradle” 
(Kelim, XVI, 1. Contrast with MY Deut. iii. 11. A large bed 
is always NOD in MH.). Perhaps m25 “vermin” (2, a collective ? 
Maksir., VI, 1). In y’y roots the second radical is repeated ; 
mvp “a little pitcher” (Zosefta Menah., IX, 10); nop * “a little 
basket ” (Ab. Z., II, 7). Cf. also m3 (> 13) mentioned before. 
Further, 75°.p> “a basket” (from 959; Zerum., IX, 3; Kel., 
XXVI, 1; Sota, II, 1); C. and cod. Munich read in both places 
n="pp which, according to Wright ‘, is a diminutive of mDyp. If so, 
the form will also exhibit reduplication, which is a further method 
of forming diminutives; cf. below. Reduplication also appears in 
—yan® “the eye of a needle,” from the ¥”y noun 11n “hole,” 
and perhaps bbb “shuttle,” from bps (Neg., XI, 9). The words 
are probably to be pointed WN, oD just like the BH. YY}; so 
also the Aram. Sz, xbvby (Targum, Prov. xiv. 6, xii. 9, xxviii. 7). 


Barth, who denies the existence of the diminutive in 
Hebrew, ascribes this formation in MH. to the influence 


1 This is the reading of C. and N., cod. Munich has m3, evidently 
a corruption of 77n3. Other texts have svn. 

2 Wright, l.c.; Néldeke, § 112; Barth, 1. ¢. 

8 So N. and C.; other texts have m%p. 

£ op. cit., p. 167, Rem. Cf. Kohut, s, v. mp. 

5 Kelim, XIII, 3 wyw Sow orm “a needle the eyelet of which has 
been removed” ; srr Sow py dw ‘a needle of sack-makers, the eyelet 
of which, &c.” 

6 Cf, Jastrow, s.v. Here perhaps belongs BH. 72x» & contemptuous 
diminutive of 5x ‘‘god,” or of ds ‘ nought.” 
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of Aramaic. But surely the Aram. contemporary with 
MH. could not possibly have been conscious of the 
diminutive force of bx, Jin, since it stopped short 
at two! words without extending this formation to other 
nouns; how then could it have influenced MH. to form 
about ten new diminutives? There can be no doubt what- 
ever that this formation is genuinely Hebraic. Its use 
must have been confined to colloquial and familiar speech 
in which diminutives abound in almost all languages. 
Hence its absence in the literary dialect of BH. and its 
occurrence in Isaiah’s parody of the speech of drunkards 
(Isa. xxviii. 10, 13 four times) and in the deliberately 
familiar and condescending words which Elihu addresses 
to Job (Job xxxvi. 2). Elsewhere Isaiah uses the ordinary 
and polite form 731 (Isa. x. 25, xvi. 14, xxix. 17; also 
XXiv. 6). 

It is noteworthy that all the MH. forms given above, 
with the exception of 1"n, are feminines. Below we shall 
find this gender alone in another form expressing the 
diminutive. It is but natural that the feminine, being the 
weaker gender, should be used for that purpose. Further, 
the diminutive expresses either endearment or contempt, 
both sentiments naturally inspired by the female and not 
by the male sex. 


2. By reduplication: yydy2 “dwarf onion” (Kilaim, I, 3); 
DWI “ lappet, rug” (Sabb., XXI, 2, &c.); nbodp “ small basket ” 
Tanhuma to Lev. xix. 2, opposed to 5173 bp below. So, as the text 
stands, in BH. Jer. vi. g; cf. Ra&i, ad loc.), With the reduplication 
of the third radical only and the addition of the feminine termina- 
tion M—: mM (plur. nv*5%n 2) «a little heap or hill” (> bn; 
Ohol., XVI, 2); mbdw “a pool” (ibid., XVI, 5). Further, meway 
“a hillock, heap” (Zalm. b. Sabb., 73, probably an Aramaic 
word) ; nynpy “a little dust” (Zalm. b. B. Bathra, 93 b)*. 


1 So according to Barth, who regards Licks as a loan-word from the 
Arabic. 2 Cf. Ndldeke, § 134. 
3 Note the presence in these forms of the vowel u. 
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Several Pilpel formations may also perhaps be regarded as 
expressing the diminutive idea; so certainly nm) “to doze” 
(cf. Levy, Ch. WB., s. v. 033); MND or 7525 (> M9) not “to make 
very wet” but “to soil.” 

Compare further Dipyt or HIeNt “young man, student,” from 
xp and m5 (or contracted to m1) “a light fisherboat.” 

PH. parallels are to be found in nanny (Cant. i. 6) which can 
only mean “ blackish” = “dark”; so npimpy “yellowish” = 
“ pale” (of Esther’s complexion, Talm. 6. Megilla, 13a). Perhaps 
also pap’, DWI (Lev. xiii. 42, 437), S)DDON (contemptuously, 
Num. xi. 4) “rabble,” and mn (contemptuously, Job xxx. 12) 
‘low brood”; cf. MND ND “ young priests” (Yoma, I, 7; Tam., 
I, 1). 

3. By adding the termination }— or fi—*, nisi*3n “little jars” 
(> Man Kelim, II, 2); M20 “small kind of garlic” (> ow 
with the addition of the feminine termination, cf. No. 4, Kilaim, 
I, 3); perhaps also ‘ ji22 “a basket of reeds” (?, Besa, I, 8; Kelim, 
XVI, 3 p*ovan ‘pn, o»epA owpr!); pp», p> (BH.) “little (?) 
javelins” (Kel., XI, 8) Cf. further the Aramaic xn293) ‘“‘a little 
garden” (arg. j., Exod. ii, 21; Talm. b. Berak., 43 Sy nn 
p)°; no2 “a portable brazier” (> }3, 799 “base of stone,” so 
Jastrow) ; M2913 or n'3199 “a little chamber ” (> 713 “to arrange ” (?) 
Talm. b. Hullin, 56 b); xmd> or xm “little bride” —a kind 
of plant. 

4. By adding the feminine termination ny—: nt “a little 
band” (Sifra *npna in the beginning)*® Perhaps also n*DDy or 
mopy “pounded wheat or peas” (> nop’ Tosefta Besa, I, 23); 
m1 “a light fisherboat ”; nD ‘‘a swallow” ; maby “a kind of 
small fish”; mod “a poisonous spider” (> od* BH, n’nnv) 
Talm. b. Sabb., 77 b. 


1 So Jastrow. Levy identifies it with the Greek ¢yrnrjs. 

2 Cf. Ibn Ezra, ad loc. In Neg., XI, 4 it is explained as an intensive, 

3 Cf. Ges.-K., § 86, 9 and footnote, and Nildeke, § 131. 

* Cf. Hillel, l.c. 

.5 Cf. Dalman, § 30 B. 

® So Radi to Lev. xxvi. 31 and Jastrow. But 17’a9 to the Sifra (I. c.) 
explains our word as ‘‘ foundation” and this is adopted by Levy, s, v, 

7 So Jastrow, s.v.; cf., however, ‘Aruch, s. v. 
* So Jastrow, 8s. v. 
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Several BH. nouns ending in M’— may also perhaps be regarded 
as diminutives, e.g. nnby (2 Kings ii. 20) as compared with nnby 
(ibid. xxi. 13 and especially 2 Chron. xxxv. 13); n'pip (Exod. 
xxv. 29, &c.); MINY. 

5. By periphrasis with j2: yon {3 “a small ditch” (B. Bathra, 
VIT, 4); wp ja “a small hammer,” Xelim, XXIX, 7). Perhaps 
also byp na “the Bath Kol”; cf, BH. pa 73, m3 123, &e. 


3. THe PLURAL. 


The plural termination of masc. nouns is in MH. almost 
as often }\— as o'—, This is especially the case in 
participles. This termination is not an Aramaism. The x 
is common to nearly all Semitic languages! and is the only 
form found on the Me%a‘ stone, though Phoenician uses 
only im. In BH. the form in is found pretty often? and 
as early as the Song of Deborah (j 1», Judges v. 10), and 
must have been more common in the spoken language than 
in the literary dialect. Its frequent occurrence in poetry 
tends to support this view. For unlike the prose writer, 
the poet does not easily allow himself to be fettered by 
convention and fixed rules; and if he be especially a 
lyrical poet, as almost all Hebrew poets are, he will give 
expression to his feelings and thoughts in a style and in 
a form which are most natural to him. The poetical parts 
of the Bible, therefore, present in many respects a more 
accurate picture of the language of their time than the 
contemporary prose which we may assume, on the analogy 
of the literary style of other languages, had to conform to 
a certain standard set up by earlier writers, and to employ 
only the forms and expression current in the polite, but in 
many respects artificial, language of the educated classes. 
So that in the case of the plural termination also we find 
MH. preserving and extending a feature peculiar to the 
spoken language of Biblical times, as distinguished from 
the literary language of the Biblical books, 

1 Cf. the table in Zimmern’s Vergl. Gr., p. 74. 
? Cf. also Sirach, j>»20, pon (xiii. 22), p20 (xvi. 15). 
3B2 
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Besides the ordinary plural terminations of the feminine 
ni— or ni?— (in case of singulars ending in M—, ni_), 
a number of nouns form their plural in MH. by the 
termination Mix— : mpd “bath,” pl. nixipo (but also nipr) ; 
nnw2—ninnwy (or nynvn) }, 7M) “ a bathing establishment,” 
maya; aw (or AMY) “backbon3s”—mxww; cf. also 
Minds “wells” (Hrub., IIL, 1), mxonr (Pea, V, 8). 

This termination is especially common in foreign words, 
e.g. MINDIDN, pl. of ‘we “bath-tub”; MxPMaX—xpP nex 
(i7oOjKyn); MIXIVYX—NIOYN (cTod); MIN TIOD'I—NDO' (yew- 


petpia) ; mon — N19 (detypa); mxows—nvt (daira) ; 
mixdau—xbav (tabula, réBra), &e., &e. 

Luzzatto? explains this termination as a combination 
of the Aramaic fem. plural 89— with the Hebrew ni—. 
Similarly Noldeke* who goes further and maintains that 
irregular Hebrew plurals in ni— of masculine nouns like 
miniprd, Mina are also to be traced to Aramaic influence. 

A far easier and more natural explanation of these MH. 
plurals seems to the writer to be the following. The vowel 
@ was inserted before ni— from a desire to make these 
plurals, especially those of recently acquired nouns, conform 
to the standard type of feminine plurals which has the 
vowel d before the termination ni— (e.g. msdn, mpry 4), and 
for the sake of euphony an ®& (or ‘) was inserted between 
this vowel a and the termination to serve as bearer of the 
vowel 6 with which the termination begins °. 


1 These two plurals may exhibit the return of the old third radical y, 
since the 8 was usually pronounced as y. Cf. mxzpo (Sebi'ith, II, 1), pl. of 
mopo = ANcpn a cucumber field,” Isa. i. 8. 

2 Orient., 1847, No. 1, col. 2. So already Salomon Levysohn in his essay 
cited above, p. 649, note 2. 

5 Beitriige, &e., p. 57- 

* Cf. the table in Ges.-K., p. 289. 

- 5 Though not etymologically similar, it may, nevertheless, be interesting 
to compare these forms with the BH. plurals mx, oxm, on 
(Ps. x. 10, cf, Ges.-K., § 93 x), and the MH. prot, prtr, px, pl. of 2, 
1, "P (often spelt -xn, Nw) and ‘x12), and BH. ow, pl. of mrp 
as in MH. 
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In MH., as in BH, the rule that the masculine forms the plural 
by D°_ and the feminine by Ni— holds good only in the case of 
adjectives and participles. In the case of nouns the exceptions 
are so numerous as almost to break down the rule, e. g. ninndo — 
nnad; mionin—onin, &c., especially in nouns ending in {—, 
fi mosnp, mandy, mn2¥ — pox “horse-radish ”; MINO‘D pod 
‘“‘a corn merchant” (avravys t); cf. also the plural of nomina agentis 
M3177, Mp, above, p. 709. 

Conversely feminine plurals in }*—, 0°’— ; [80 — FED “ drop”; 
padp—ndp “peel”; puemaz—nwm “leek”; jayn—ntin 
“lettuce” ; PNP — NWP “ cucumbers”; pynds — nyds “gourd,” 
and, of course, OY Nyw— ANyY, Don — AN, &e. 

Note.—The BH. singular mipwvx is only found in MH. once 
(Kelim, XXVII, 11). Elsewhere it is always 7NwN, but the 
plural is regularly mnawx, at least in earlier MH. (Sed<‘ith, III, 
1, 2, 3; Ohol., XVIII, 8, &c.). In view of these facts Geiger’s' 
ingenious explanation of MH. 75v~x as an artificial singular 
derived from BH. neve which was mistaken by the Rabbis for 
a plural, falls to the ground. Probably the BH. mavwx is a 
secondary form, with @ obscured to 6 of NEWS, from the verb NBY? 
with prosthetic %, whence the plural NiMDYS (like p03). The 
old form NDYN, however, survived in popular speech, but the 
ending N— being mistaken by the popular mind for the old 

feminine termination, the word was shortened to MDWN; but the 
plural MNBVN was already too firmly established to be changed 
accordingly. 


4. THE DUAL. 


The dual is pretty common in MH. not only in words 
which have the dual in BH. but also in many new forma- 
tions. This is another proof that MH. and Aramaic have 
little in common in the sphere of strict etymology. For 
Aramaic, as is well known, has with one or two exceptions, 
entirely lost its dual, while in MH. it has survived with 


1 op. cit., p. 24. Levy (Orient, 1844, p.815) regards BH. mzwe itself as 
pl. of the sing. n>wx and mrprr as a double plural. 
3 Cf. the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, s. ve 
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increased vitality. We give here a list of all the duals 
found in the Mina which do not occur in BH.? 

DYNAN “back” (Kelim, XXV, 1f.); DOWAY¥ “two fingers” 
(Ohol., XIII, 1); 0°33 “back” (Kelim, XXV, 5); 0°33 “ wings?” 
(Zullin, TIT, 4); D'NBY “two handbreadths” (Menak., XI, 5; 
B. Bathra, I, 1); OND “two kors” (Kelim, XV, 1); DSB 
« greaves” (ibid., XI, 8); DYSdMD “windlass” (Mo'ed Kat., I, 10); 
DMEDD “scissors” (elim, XVI, 8, &c.) ; DY22 “two kabs” (‘Eduy., 
I, 2; Tamid, III, 6); D'37P “ intestines” (ibid., IV, 2); Dw? 
“ankles” (Hullin, IIT, 7); DYII “two-fourths” (Kerith., I, 7); 
ordwi “skirts” (Kelim, XV, 1); O90 “remnants” (‘Lrub., II, 6, 
&c.). Further, DAY “two spans” (Baraitha, Talm. b. Ta‘anith, 
5 a) and OMAN N35 “the slaughter-house ” (Aboth,V, 5 ; Middoth, 
III, 5). The Aramaic x‘n3Ho ‘2 must be an adaptation from 
MH., as shown by the . 


5. THE EXPRESSION OF THE GENITIVE. 


(a) The Construct State. The most usual and predominant 
method of expressing the genitive in MH. is still by means 
of the construct state. Cireumlocution of the genitive is 
resorted to, as a rule, only in certain cases and under 
certain restrictions, viz. when the grammar or the desire 
for lucidity and precision would make the employment of 
the constr. st. awkward or impracticable. MH. differs in 
this respect also from Aramaic. The latter, too, in the 
earlier Jewish dialects, makes a most extensive use of the 
constr. st. But in MH. the respective usages of the constr. 
st. and of circumlocution can be classified under certain 
headings and explained by certain logical and grammatical 
rules; in Aramaic, on the other hand, the two constructions 
are found side by side without any apparent cause, 


! The dual is often spelt on. 

2 j,e. the limbs on which the op: “the feathers” grow. Hence the 
Mina says Me) Wane but ME) 12. 

3’ So according to the traditional pronunciation. Levy and Kohut 
point omgen7, but the form m0") is not found elsewhere. Jastrow points 
omy. 
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depending, as it seems, entirely upon the momentary whim 
of the speaker or writer whether he chooses to use the one 
or the other’. Contrast Ezra v. 13 (..522 "1 x2dp) with 
vi.r4 (095 750); Ezra v. 14 (.7°2 1) 8 ND) with vi. 5 
(m2 98); especially in the Aram. of Daniel: Dan. ii. 19 
(5% 9 Mn) with iv. 2, 6; ii. 49 (nD  NNVIY) with 
iii, 12; iii, 1 (am % nby) with iii. 5, 7, &e.; v. 5 (x7 0B) 
with v. 24, &e. Instances of the indiscriminate use of the 
two constructions in the Targumim are too numerous and 
too well known to require special mention here (cf. Winer, 
op. cit., § 56). 

Though, as stated above, the constr. st. is the regular 
form in MH. for the expression of the genitive, it may 
nevertheless be useful to classify the chief cases of its use. 


(1) It is used with nomina actionis as regens: ADO yx “the 
touching of a terepha” (Hullin, IV, 4); 23D no “sprinkling of 
the blood round about the altar” (Zebah., XIV, 10; cf. VIII, 10); 
momen ann xbp “the full breadth of a step.” 

Adwp: yy NVIw (Pesah., VII, 12); ads ndws “the taking 
of the palm-branch*” (Megilla, II, 5); mANowr ny “cases of 
knowledge of uncleanness *” (Sebu‘oth, I, 1); further concrete : 
sian nbnp “the lappet of a garment” (Sabd., IT, 3), &e. 

bpp : won ma Sia “the neglect of the house of study” 
(Sabb., XVI, 1); porn savvy “ ‘Erubim of limits” (‘Erub., VIL, 11); 
wan wy “delay of judgment” (Aboth, V, 8); concrete: Sapn ny 
“the minority of the assembly ” (Pesah., VII, 6) ; pron “D> “the 
lids of the vessels” (Sabb., XVII, 8); further own ‘php “the 


1 It is, however, to be noted that in the Zinjirli Inscriptions the 
constr. st. alone is used; cf. the text in Cooke, op. cit., Nos. 61-3. 
On the other hand in the Aramaic Papyri of Assuan the constr. st. is 
confined to ‘‘the most common words where the relation is a close and 
natural one” (Cowley, Introd., p. 19). 

The constr. st. has been given up almost entirely by the late non-Jewish 
dialects of Aram., e.g. Syriac (Noldeke, Syr. Gr., § 205, B), the Christian 
Palestinian Aram. (Ndldeke, ZDMG., XX, p. 507, § 36), and nearly so 
in Mandaic (cf. Néldeke, Mand. Gr., § 221, f.). 

2 Cf. Lev. xxiii. 40. 
3 Cf. Lev. v. 2 f. 
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damaged receptacles of waters” (Jfo'ed Kat., I, 3); main miyny 
“the glistening of swords” (Sota, VIII, 1); oxay “yinw “a writ 
of manumission ” (Gittin, I, 4), &e. 

nde : mayinn nIF-N “the proper arrangement of the festivals ” 
(R. HaSana, I, 3); mwp nap “danger of life” (Hullin, III, 
5), &e. 

bypa : pax) o2dn wwpn “the burning of fats and limbs” 
(Berak., I, 1); myo wapn “devoting to the use of the sanctuary 
by error” (Nazir, V, 1, 3); myo IDEN (Aboth, IT, 1), &e. 

nbypn: “wn npbin “kindling of the lamp” (Sabb., III, 6); 
D In nwapn “the separation from Mount Sinai”! (B. Kam., 
V, 7); "wynn nin “the confession of the tithe” (MJa‘aser 
Seni, V, 15)?; San ps mya nein “the decision of the Great 
Court ” (Horay., I, 5), &e. 

(2) With nomen agentis as regens: participles: M393 ‘Onin 
“those that close the benedictions” (Berak., IX, 3); baa Sy 
“those that came up from Babylon” (Sebi ith, VI, 1); DDI ADIN 
“lacking atonement” (Hag. iii. 3); plural: oH “DIND (Kerith., 
II, 1); myn »mbw “those sent to perform a divine commandment” 
(Sukka, II, 4); a8 nDws, &c. “a woman outraged by his father” 
(Yebam., XI, 1). Of the form bwp : MON 3M “those bound to 
bring a sin offering” (Sabb., XI, 6); nD32n j1n “the beadle of the 
synagogue” (Sota, VII, 7); ApI¥ N23 “collectors of alms” 
(KidduS., TV, 5). 

With these may be classed adjectives as regens: ny IN “p93 
“those of pure mind ” (Gittin, IX, 8); wxan synw “black-headed ” 
(Nedar., IIT, 8); onda yw “the youngest of the Levites” 
(‘Arak., II, 6). 

Further, with nouns of the common types, as Segelates: “wp 
pon “a knot of tax-gatherers” (Sabb., VIII, 2); pep yo 
(IX, 7); MON ‘DW “the requirements of the dead” (XXIII, 5); 
nnswn WY “a forgotten sheaf*” (Pea, IV, 3); ANaY ay (> 151) 
(Kiddus., TIT, 12); An awa; pdnn ppp (Sabb., XVII, 7); moyw 
ovina (Ketub., I, 1); nba npin (1, 6, 7); mwyon naw (Horay., 
II, 3); wpe now (Sebu‘oth, I, 3 £.); pervs nyo “the meal 
of betrothal” (Pesah., III, 7); nwa nan (VIL, 7); nap nsw 


? Exod, xix. 12, ? Deut. xxiv. 13, 
3 Deut. xxiv. 19. 
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(Naz. IX, 3); o3ax win (AMegilla, IV, 3); mn nobn (Pea, 
I, 1); Dw. wwsn “ornaments of women” (Pes., III, 1; Kelim, 
XI, 6); odsn wnwn (Tamid, V, 3); DIA Mw “a public 
place”; ovon mbm, wen mdp, &. &.? 

Numerals, with the exception of Ow, o'nw which are always 
in the constr. st., are generally construed in apposition to their 
substantives *, but the following constructs cccur in the Misna: 
nyanw (B. Bathra, II, 5; VI, 7); neon (Nedar., VII, 2; Sota, 
VIII, 2); nyaw (Bikk., I, 3; Yoma, I, 1, 2, 4), and nwwy (Sanh., 
X, 3). 

In the following passages NNN may be either in the constr. st. 
or in apposition: 5° NNN) “from one place” (so Maimonides, Pea, 
III, 3);  nmxa “with one hand” (Sebc‘ith, ITT, 9); 1» nwa 
“with one of his hands” (Para, VII, 2, 3). Elsewhere this 
numeral follows the noun. (Cf. Neh. iv. 11 1° NANI, and see 
Konig, Syntax, p. 240, Note 2.) 

The Plural of construct combinations® is generally formed by 
attaching the termination to the regens, e.g. WO¥ ‘WIN, &e. 
“woollen threads ” (Sabb., VI, 5); ant ‘Sy “ goldsmiths ” (VIII, 
4); Woy ‘ppp “ bundles of sheaves ” (XXIV, 2), &c., &c. Occasion- 
ally both members of the combination receive the plural termina- 
tion: Mw ID ‘N3) nyYDID ‘n3 ‘ “synagogues and houses of study ” 
(Terum., XI, 10; Pesah., IV, 4 and often); O37 ‘na (sing. m2 
33n) “wine-presses” (Ma‘as. Seni, III, 7); pI Na “ meshes, 
slips” (9 m3, Sabb., VII, 2); pos ona max “Chiefs of the 
Beth Din” (sing. j1 m3 3K, Hagiga, II, 2; cf. Sanh., XI, 2); 
pws na (sing. win na, Sifra, fol. g b) “ receptacles for ashes” ; 
mys Sy. “artisans” (Bikk., III, 3); maw bya « greyheads ” 
(Nedar., III, 8); po bya « litigants ” (Aboth, I, 8, &c.) ; bya 
por “ defective” (Bekor., VII, 6, &c.); on ya “ householders ” 


1 It will be seen that many of these governing nouns are invariable in 
the constr. st., a fact which disproves the statement of Levy (Orient, 1884, 
col. 813, so Wijnkoop, J.Q. R., XV, p. 44, without mentioning Levy) that 
the genitive of invariable nouns is expressed in MH. by circumlocution 
with ‘tv. 

* But they are always placed in MH. before their substantives. Cf. 
Ges.-K., § 134 c and footnote 1. 

3 With the following remarks cf. Ges.-K., § 124 p, ff. 

* The plural is formed from D2) (Aboth, IV, 11), and not from noz2. 
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(Kelim, XVII, 1 and often); pap ‘Sy3 (sing. ip Sy3', Aftkwaoth, 
VIII, 1); Dwin wen (sing. wIn wR) “New Moons” (Pesah., 
VII, 4); ow wen (2. Hakana, I, 1); O35 wen (II, 6); sa5y 
D’nDp “ Eves of the Passover” (sing. MDD any, Pesah., IV, 1, X, 1; 
‘Eduy., V, 2); minaw ‘any “Eves of the Sabbath” (B. Mes., 
IV, 6); maw 4 “ civil cases” (Sanh., I, 1); NWI 3 “ capital 
cases?” ; MWB) “y “witnesses in capital cases” (ibid., I, 4, 
IV, 5); mon ‘arn (Sabdb., XI, 6); nino san (Sanh., VII, 10) ; 
mimes an (Makkoth, III, 15; cf. Kerith., VI, 4); contrast ‘1»n 
my (Temura, V, 1); nw2 MI “Ddills of divorce” (sing. NWS 03); 
pay any “bills of manumission ” (Gittin, I, 4 and often). 

On the other hand a number of combinations with na as regens 
attach the plural sign to the rectum*®: mixnwon na “ banqueting 
houses ” (Sota, IX, 11); j93n m3 “ wine-presses” (B. Bathra, II, 
1); (myny) myaynn ma “gloves” (Kelim., XXVI, 3); m2 
Mid" (sing. DIA m3) “a field declared unclean owing to bones 
having been carried over it from a ploughed grave” (Ohol., XVIII, 
2); (OI 9¥ JN) OMNDA M3, DNPH m3 “ folds and hidden parts 
of the body” (Mikwaoth, VIII, 5); (pono...) Mow m3 
(Nidda, VII, 4); opywn ma “ market-places ” ( MakSirin, VI, 2). 


So also with regard to the other rules and idioms peculiar 
to the constr. st., MH. agrees almost in every respect with 
BH. There is, therefore, no need to recapitulate them here. 
The following points, however, may be noted :— 


The construct before a relative clause is not found in MH. 
except in the case of a number of nouns, the construct form of 
which has become stereotyped in certain connexions; hence we 
get the following combinations: —w ‘BD by AX “although ” ; 
—ywy jor “when”; —w "3 “in order that”; —wv vab3 4 “in 
respect to”; —U JBD “because”; —W DWD “ because ” ; by 
—w pv “because” and —w noo dy “on condition that.” 

So the noun mpin “state, assumption,” which is very common in 
the constr. st. before a noun (e.g. Ketwb., I, 6, 7; Nazir, IX, 2; 


1 Cf. Deut. xxiii. 11. 

2 Contrast Targ. j., Num. xv. 34; xxvii. 5 Nxv09 ‘27 but NNwAI 7. 
° Cf. Hillel, p. 47; Ndldeke, Syr. Gr., § 141. 

‘ Construct of ox. The 2 is redundant, cf. above, p. 697 f. 
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3. Bathra, III, t f., &c., &e.), is also found in the construct before 
a relative clause: OMP NINW Nprna “on the assumption that he is 
alive” (Gittin, III, 3, 7,8; ef. III, 4); no xdw npina, nsw npina 
“on the assumption that he has given, .. . that he has not given” 
(B. Bathra, I, 4); m1) xbw npina (Bekor., VIII, 6). Soin Tamid, 
III, 3, after five cases of the construct n2w> before nouns, we get 
by analogy puny yw naw, &e. 

Two instances only have been found by the writer of a construct 
before a preposition, viz.: wI7Dn mad shina? (Aboth, V, 14), and 
Mekilta, fol. 61 b 250 wo725 sbiyb. ‘This is the more unnecessary 
since the MH. construct may regularly have the force of a pre- 
position; cf. ony wan « bipeds” (= by, Bikk., II, 3; Sifra, 
fol. 48d); may ‘dip “disqualified: for evidence” (=~; cf. the 
phrase ny dip, Ketub., I, 1); ovo wwyy (Nedar., III, 2); 
on wn? (IIT, 6). 


(b) Circwmlocution of the Genitive. The restrictions 
which the constr. st. by its peculiar nature, its inflexi- 
bility and awkwardness imposes upon the language must 


have been felt keenly by the Semitic dialects. Add to 
this the fact that in the many nouns which are invariable 
(and in dialects with a poorly developed vowel-system 
almost all nouns are invariable), the constr. st. lost even its 
outward semblance of an inflexional distinction, leaving 
thus the relation existing between the nouns ambiguous 
and uncertain, and it will be easy to understand the 
necessity felt by the Semitic dialects of devising some 
new means for expressing the genitive relation®, Being 


1 So N. and other edd.; C., however, has Y’nimi ynh3. Cf. Ges.-K., 
§ 130 a f.; Ndldeke, Syr. Gr., § 206. 

2 Cf. Ps, evii. 23. In BH. this construction is confined to the poetical 
style, Ges.-K., § 116 h. 

3 Kautzsch (Bib. Aram., § 81, footnote) ascribes the origin of the circum- 
locution of the genitive to the desire of making the regens definite. But 
it is evident that this desire was only one of the many causes at work, 
since circumlocution is very common in languages like Assyrian and 
Ethiopic which do not possess the article or its equivalent. Further, we 
have cases in Hebrew where cireumlocution was chosen for the special 
purpose of leaving the nouns inde/inite, e.g. 1 Sam, xvi. 18 7% }2, 1 Kings 
ii. 39 *smw> ory, cf. Ges.-K., § 129 ¢. 
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no longer capable of producing any internal or inflexional 
change in the nouns concerned, they had to fall back upon 
a periphrasis of the genitive. This they did by inserting 
a particle between the two nouns. In the selection of 
this particle the Semitic languages divide themselves into 
two groups. Those languages in which the period of decay 
set in early in their history, when their mode of thought 
was still of a primitive nature, viz. the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic dialects, and the Ethiopic, selected for this peri- 
phrasis the demonstrative particle, which had already come 
into use as a connective link in the form of a relative: 
Assyrian Sa, Aramaic ™, “4, and finally “4, -?, Ethiopic H (t) !. 
Thus in x55p 9 xm (domus iste rex) the particle 1 merely 
points out that there is a connexion between the two nouns 
without attempting in the least to indicate explicitly what 
that connexion is. Convention alone determined that the 
connexion should be understood as that of the genitive 
relation, just as it was convention alone that determined 
the relation of a clause introduced by the same particle to 
the principle clause of the sentence?. The particle thus 
used as a genitive did, therefore, as much as the older 
constr. st. For the latter did no more, at least in historical 
times, than merely indicate by its juxtaposition with the 
rectum and its hurried pronunciation, often producing a 
vocalic change, that some kind of connexion existed 
between the two nouns, which connexion was commonly 
understood to be that of the genitive. 

Those Semitic languages, however, which had been 
endowed with greater vitality, and did not feel the need 
for a substitute for the constr. st. till a comparatively late 
period in their development, viz. Arabic, Hebrew, and 


1 Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr.?, § 84.0; Dillmann, Eth. Gr.?, §§ 145, 6, 186. 
A (>) in simple circumlocution is rare in Ethiopic, and only when the 
relation may also be conceived as that of the dative (Dillmann, § 145, 6). 
Amharic expresses the genitive exclusively by circumlocution with &% 
a weakened form of H (ibid., p. 289, footnote). 

2 Cf. Ges.-K., § 138 a. 
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Phoenician, could not when that need arose be satisfied 
with the primitive method adopted by the first group. 
It was found necessary to indicate quite clearly the relation 
subsisting between the noun and its genitive. Classical 
Arabic, with its highly developed inflexional system in 
which, moreover, annexion had been fortified by a real 
genitive termination attached to the rectum, seems to have 
never experienced any real need for a substitute to this 
construction. Only occasionally do we find the genitive 
of material expressed by circumlecution with ¢'. But 
Modern Arabic, in consequence of the loss or confusion of 
the old case-endings, has felt itself compelled to devise 
some periphrasis of the genitive. In the Egyptian Arabic 
annexion is being supplanted by a circumlocution which 
is expressed by placing the noun beta (“ property, 
possession”) between the regens and rectum, where it 
signifies “ peculiar to,” “ belonging to.” It stands in appo- 
sition to the regens and in constr. st. to the rectwm, the 
latter being thus governed by it and subordinated to it as 
its genitive *. 

In Hebrew circumlocution of the genitive is expressed 
by the preposition 5 “belonging to” and the construction 
is exactly the same as in Modern Arabic. Thus in “19 
ad or wa d25 mnin the 5 stands in apposition to “WM 
and mm, while 7 and wa 53 are governed by and 
subordinated to the preposition as its genitive*. This 
primitive construction, however, of simple apposition 
between the regens and the preposition had to give way 
in this case, as also in other cases, to a smoother and more 
logical construction ‘*, in which the connexion between the 
regens and the preposition was specified by the originally 
demonstrative link "Wx, so that the determining words 


1 Wright, Arad, Gr.3, II, § 48(9). The constructions with ,) enumerated 
ibid., § 53 (b) are real datives. 

2 Cf. Spitta, §§ 77¢, 119 a ff., 120 c, also Gesenius, Lehrgeb., p. 672 f. 

3 Cf. Wright, op. cit. I, § 355, and Ges.-K., § 101. 

* Cf. Tenses 8, p. 246. 
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were practically placed in a relative clause, e.g. nw:dan 
panaxd sex, dixwd sex Syon Ao. 

The colloquial form of —> wx was —}v}, a form which 
found its way also into the literature? From —¥ to the 
formation of an independent particle >¥ is but an easy and 
natural step, and thus arose the genitive particle 5% which 
in MH. is the only means for expressing circumlocution of 
the genitive, but which must have existed in popular 
speech long before it was reluctantly admitted into the 
literary dialect of BH. 

So in Phoenician the periphrasis of the genitive is 
effected by prefixing 5 to the rectum, and then by —vx 
(=— -wx) and finally by Sv. Only in very late times, 
under the overpowering influence of Aramaic, against 
which it was apparently more powerless than MH., 
Phoenician often uses for the genitive simply —? °, 

The foregoing remarks prove conclusively that the MH. 
circumlocution of the genitive with bw is an original 
Hebrew construction and not an adaptation of the Aramaic 
circumlocution with ". For the two particles differ most 
essentially and radically. ‘7 indicates some vague connexion 
between the two nouns which it joins together, while Sy 
expresses explicitly and with precision the relation existing 
between them. 5y is not the equivalent, much less the 
translation of . It says a great deal more than % and 
has had an entirely different history and development. 
Neither has bw any connexion with the Aramaic hypo- 
thetical $s. $4 is never used without either the prefix —3 
or the pronominal suffixes, while bw is extensively used 


1 Cf. above, p. 659 f. 

2 Cant. iii. 7; cf. 2 Kings vi. 11, Cant. viii. 12, and Jonah i. 12, 

3 Cf. Schréder, Phoen. Sp., §§ 68, 69 and 62, 83. Instances in BH. of 
the use of yw» alone to express the circumlocution of the genitive seem to 
occur in 1 Sam. xiii. 8, 1 Kings xi. 25, 2 Kings xxv. 10 (cf. ||Jer. lii. 14), 
and 2 Ch. xxxiv. 22, But most probably the text in all these passages is 
at fault. Cf. Ewald, Lehrbuch, p. 746 note, the Oxford Lexicon, p. 83, and 
Konig, Syntax, § 283. 
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when standing alone. It would, perhaps, be more correct 
to say that 5" was influenced by by, stn, &e., is only used 
exclusively in Syriac. In the non-Jewish Palestinian 
dialects of Aramaic "I (='+") only is found’, In the 
Targumim and in the Aramaic of the Talmud both vt and 
“1 are found, but the latter more frequently. Only 
Onkelos who is noted for his Hebraizing tendencies uses 
4 exclusively, most probably because the author, or 
authors, of this Targum spoke MH. Moreover, the 
Targumim actually use abe to express the circum- 
locution of the genitive where the Hebrew text has —) wr, 
instead of simple “, —\, e.g. Gen. xxv. 6 ommaxds, xxix. g 
mands, xvii. 4 qrayds (Onk.; 7. Trays “); Exod. xxix. 26 
pads (j., Onk. ; prnxd 4), xxvi. 29 both jrnxds; Lev. ix. 15, 
xvi. 15 Nnyds, ke. &e. 

Circumlocution with simple 5, though very common in 
BH.?, is extremely rare in MH. and generally only when 


the 5 may also be construed as > of the dative or of 
reference*. The following is a fairly exhaustive list of 
these constructions in the Mina :— 


Pea, I, 6 »»D» mend nzdn (perhaps sc. : ny m1n3). 

Pesah., I, 1 V5 “1 “the eve ‘ of the fourteenth”; so Kerith. 
x’pd ix nbppn; but the parallel passage in ‘Zduy. has X”5 “WN. 

R. Hagana, I, 1 wabnd pwn wei, &e.; B. Mes, V, 1 ndmn 
pip; Sanh., VIII, 5 mywnd pins, &e.; Aboth, IV, 2 a7 
nyvand, &e.; Menah., VI, 3, X, 6, &c. inwyd np; but the 4 may 
be here a sign of the accusative; cf. Kerith., VI, 8 387 N¥ DN, 

Menah., VIII, 1, 3, 6 nbiod wade, &e. “ adda (=the first, best 
of) fine flour”; Zemura, I, 1 wad mann (perh. sc. 25 nnn, but 
cf. the common phrase 773 Nim); Kelim, XVII, 11 nvv ‘ap 
apd ‘x 925 “two parts of a loaf, which loaf is a third of a 
Kab*®”; Zabim, I, 2 129 n-vend vedwn ova. 

? Cf, Dalman, p. 118, 4. 2 Cf. Konig, Syntax, § 280 f. 

5 Asin Ethiopic, cf. above, p. 722, note 1. * Cf. the Aram. xmvne. 


5 For the peculiar use of » cf. B. Mes., VIII, 9; Menah., IX, 3; Para, I, 1. 
Soin Syriac, Matt.xx.2: Jitoe gx 0 (in the Petitta), 
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Mekilta, fol. 57 a aypnd Ian, oIpod yr (contrast Sifra, fol. 20a 
Sx Sw yn); ibid., fol. 75 e ovw> mya xdr asd now. 

Sifré, fol. 3a ovdyad wip; and perhaps a few more cases in the 
Midrasim ; elsewhere by is used, but never —5 "wn? 


Circumlocution in MH., as stated above (p. 716), is not 
used with the indiscrimination and arbitrariness which 
characterize Jewish Aramaic, Vulgar Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Assyrian. It is possible, just as in BH., to tabulate the 
usages of circumlocution in the Miina and reduce them 
to certain rules. But it must be admitted that in later 
Rabbinic style, especially in the Haggada which is couched 
in a popular and Aramaizing language, the uso of the 
circumlocution, especially with the anticipation of the 
genitive by a pronominal suffix, approaches more and 
more the looseness and arbitrariness of other dialects ?. 

The following are the principal cases where simple 
circumlocution is used *:— 


(1) To express the genitive of material, in which case by has 
the force of “ belonging to the genus of.” This construction is not 
found in BH.‘, but is regular in the Targum (e. g. Gen. xxiv. 21, 
53; Exod. ii. 2, 4 (but contrast vers. 21, 22), &c., also Dan. v. 7)*. 
Arabic, too, often expresses this genitive by circumlocution with 
we (cf. above, p. 723). 

Examples: Yoma, III, 4 pa by 1D; Sukka, IV, 10 man 
ant Sv. So also sometimes to express a quality: mnin Sy pw 
‘Eduy., II, 2, 4 and often with mm19N as genitive. There are, 
however, some exceptions. Thus the frequent noun > always 
takes its material in the constr. st.; so also ‘373 “spoons” (Pesah., 


1 The citation by Siegfried and Strack (§ 72 b) of the phrase nw) Inr1 
as an example of the genitive with 5 rests upon an oversight. The 
phrase does not mean “die Erkenntniss Gottes” (sic!) but ‘his mind, 
or intention, directed towards Heaven.” So ow) 125, Sanh., fol. 61 b 


(bottom). 

2 Cf. Konig, Syntax, § 280 ff. 

3 We must refrain, owing to want of space, from giving exhaustive 
lists of references. 

* But ef. Lev. xiii. 48; Ezra i. 11. 

5 Cf. Kautzsch, Gr. d. Bib.-Aram., § 81 ¢. 
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V,5); 19 “base” (Yoma, V, 2); 902m nnn» (Tamid, I, 4, V, 5. 
These sections, however, belong to the older strata in the MiSna). 

(2) When there are more than one regens dependent upon 
one rectum; Ma'‘aseroth, I, 7 bap Sw ovaoy) moan; cf. Zerum., 
XI, 4; &. Hafana, IV, 6; B. Mes., X,1f., &c. Cf. in BH, Gen. 
xl. 5; Exod. xiv. 28; 2 Kings xi. 10. 

(3) When the regens consists of a construct combination in 
which the second member is inseparable from the first. Demai, 
IV, 1 (&e.) wos Sw swyernonn; IV, 3, 4 xot by uyeyn; 
Sebiith, I, 2, &e., &e. 

Conversely when the rectum is made up of such a compound 
expression : Sabb., XX, 5 onamdya by wasn; B. Kam., I, 2 
mama by p03), &c., &c. Or when both regens and rectum 
consist of compound expressions: ‘£rub., VIII, 4 Sw w-non 
man-bya; Yoma, III, 2 oesn-oy dv pdoncnia-b3, &e. 

There are, of course, numerous exceptions to this rule, e.g. 
nmaniwrrns nnow, Sukka, V, 1; cf. V, 3, &e., &e. 

Cf. in BH. Gen. xxv. 6 (onnaNd we ovadar~ad); Num. xvi. 
22, xxxi. 48; Judges vi. 25, xviii. 28. (See for further examples 
Konig, Syntax, §§ 281 |-m, 282 e, f, and cf. also Dillmann, op. cit., 
§ 186.) ; 

(4) When an adjective intervenes between regens and rectum : 
Yoma, V, 6 pwwnn nan Sw ‘myo NOY; Sukka, IL, 6 a nv 
an bw fit, &., &c. So with numerals: Demai, VII, 8 -wy 
ros WwYy TWwy by mow “ten rows of ten wine-jars each” ; 
‘Arakin, IX, 6 ona sw sw dw myn 3; Kilaim, IV, 5 aww 
pps nwon bw; Pesak., VILL, 1 pomw ww Sy say; Wedar., VII, 7 
pron Sw sins na, &e., &c. Cf. in BH. 1 Sam. xxii. 20 (IN¥ [2 
Tbonnd) ; Ezek. xl. 40b; so in Assyrian (Delitzsch, § 166, 2) 
and Ethiopic (Dillmann, § 186). 

(5) Circumlocution is generally used with nouns borrowed from 
other languages including Aramaic, since the language was no 
longer able to assimilate them so thoroughly as to inflect them 
like native words: Kiddus., IV, 5 tbo Sw wonpo'N “the King’s 
orpara”; ‘Ab. Z., II, 1 D”Dy by TUNpIND “the zavdoxeta of 
the heathen”; IV, 6 ord Sy mio 2 &e. &e. 

1 The numeral repeated in a distributive sense. Note the suspended 
construct. ? Cf. Jastrow, s. v. 

VOL. XX. . 30 
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(6) Generally circumlocution is used when for one reason or 
another the regens or rectum is to be emphasized, as when a noun 
is used in a secondary or derived sense’, e.g. Kelim, XIII, 1 
DMED DY 3 “shears of barbers” (o‘IED-31t may mean “a pair 
of barbers”); XIII, 2 “typ by jwn “the tooth of a mattock,” 
&c., or in enumerating many cases which either agree or differ 
from one another: Kelim, XIII, 6 (nyay....nanp by nyav 
mmbs Sw); XTIT, 8 (roy Sen... invp Sw pron); XIV, 8; XV, 
2; XXIII, 2,4; XXIX, 4-6, &c., &e. 
Cf. in BH. 2 Sam. iii. 2-3 (oyxnxd, Savas). 


(c) Cirewmlocution with Anticipation. The cireumlocu- 
tory genitive is often anticipated in MH., as in Aramaic, 
by a possessive suffix attached to the regens, e.g. Sw imbw 
nsx “a man’s messenger.” The construction is only found 
as a rule in cases of true (possessive) genitives *, but in the 
following passages it is used also with the objective genitive 
of nomina actionis : 

Sebitith, II, 3 new sw qo mvon Sw abpves awe “just 
like the thinning and trimming of the fifth so of the sixth.” 

Yoma, VII, 2 15x 5w jmnn jowsn “the flaying and cutting 
up of these.” 

Yebam., XI, 7 m7 Sen om dy inddp bn anon by “for the 
striking and cursing this one and that one.” 

The construction is only employed when the regens is a 
flexible noun, which is elsewhere found in the constr. 
st., as otherwise it could not take the suffix. Generally 
the construction has an emphatic force, laying a certain 
stress on the regens, the rectum, or on both, or on the 
connecting pariicle. Frequently, however, it is used with- 
out any apparent emphasis in familiar and colloquial 
language, especially in the Haggadic style, which should 
be attributed to Aramaic influence. (Cf. above, p. 726.) 

The genitive is almost always determinate in one of the 
following ways: by a suffix (e.g. 13n Sw inwan, Kila., VII, 
1 Cf, below, p. 733. 

* So regularly in Syriac, Néldeke, § 205, C. 
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4); by being a proper noun (e.g. Aboth, I, 12 5w wiebn 
}77N) ; or, very frequently, a demonstrative (cf. the examples 
cited above from Yoma, VII, 2; Yebam., XI, 7); by having 
been mentioned before; by being well known generally or 
only in connexion with the subject treated in the context. 
But it never takes the article except in such stereotyped 
phrases as N17 P32 wIIPA, man bys and y xn py which are 
never found without the article. Very instructive are the 
following passages in which the genitive is mentioned 
before with the article, but the article is dropped as soon 
as the noun stands in this construction: Sabb., I, 1 (2); 
Yebam., VI, 3 (3); Nedar., VII, 5 ("y); Sota, VIII, 8 
(oy); B. Bathra, IV, 4 (ayn); Sebu‘oth, I, 7 (75); Menah., 
XI, 5 (inbw); Ohol., II, 1 (mo); Neg., XIV, 1 (pry). 
Evidently the genitive was regarded as having been 
determined by the suffix of the regens and therefore could 
as little take the article as if the suffix had been attached 
to itself. Hence in Ethiopic, which has no article, this 
construction is used regularly and most extensively for the 
purpose of rendering a noun definite (cf. Dillmann, § 172 ¢). 
In Aramaic, however, the genitive is always in the emphatic 
state; cf. Dan. ii. 20, 44, iii. 26, and so in the Targumim. 

The idiom of anticipation is not confined to the genitive. 
It occurs also in other cases when a noun is introduced by 
@ preposition. 

Thus with 5y, e.g. 7’ann by dy wx (Berak., V, 5). 

With 5: 3°95 wx (Erub., IV, 2; Aboth, II, 3, 8; 
Middoth, IV, 2 sywd > yn), So usually with "1: 83? 4 
n> mynd pin jp “sufficient for the law derived by the 
conclusion ad majus to be like the law from which it is 
derived” (B. Kam., Il, 5; Nidda, IV, 6); xed 0 «it 
is enough for Israel” (Mekilta, fol. 3a); 1295 nynd sayd 4 
“sufficient for the slave to be like his master” (Sifra, 
fol. 108 b and often). 


1 In Nedar., III, 11, N.'and C. omit 1) before mem. ona227) Jd nod 7D 
(B. Mey., III, 7) is a semi-Aramaic phrase. 
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With 3: only in the phrase 513 13 “on the same day ”! 
(Sabb., I, 4, &e.). With j2: Pern jo wp baud « every- 
thing does not depend on him, even on the first?” (Gittin, 
VIII, 8; ef. B. Kam., X, 2). 

Anticipation of the subject by 17 is found in the follow- 
ing passages in the Mikna: Bikk., III, 6 (bon 3"Hhy) ; Pesah., 
IX, 10 (ADEM NIN UdY, &e.); Yebum., XVI, 1 (wn many 
nny) ; Aboth, Il, 14, 16; Para, X, 5, XII, 5%. 

This idiom of anticipation is not, however, peculiar to 
MH. and to Aramaic. 

There are very many examples of it in BH. Thus: 
anticipation of the subject by sin, as in ‘Nay wT NNN (Cant. 
vi. 8, &¢.). See Driver’s Tenses, § 201, for a full treatment 
of this particular construction. 

Anticipation of the genitive occurs in BH. in the follow- 
ing passages :— 

(1) Before the construct state: Jer. lii. 20 (ox>an $9 pmwnd, 
In the parallel passage, 2 Kings xxv. 16, the suffix is indeed 
omitted, but it is attested here by the Ancient Versions, 
which, however, omit the following genitive); Ezek. x. 2 


(but the genitive which is diacritically pointed by the 
Massorah should probably be omitted as in the Versions) ; 
Ps. xlix. 14 10 52 0277(2); Prov. xiii. 4 dyv iw; Job 
xxiii. g 9 i592; Ezra ii. 62 || Neh, vii. 64 Dwmnon Dano ; 
Ezra iii. 12 n’an mt 9D'3; 1 Chron. vii. g wan ondind (2). 

In mpyd Isa. xvii. 6 the 7 should probably be attached 
to the following genitive: 715"; so in Prov. xiv. 13 read: 
AnowaA nn. 

(2) Before a genitive introduced by 5; Num. i. 21-43 
... und papa; Ezra ix. 1 ..,%9295 omnayns; 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 18 dap 525... 050; ef. also 1 Chron. iv. 33 ond ovmnm, 
vii. 4 mad onmdind (2). 

1 Cf. Dan. iii. 6-8, 15; v. 11; Ezra v. 3 (x01 73); see Kautzsch, 
op. cit., § 88. 

2 C. has wrongly non. N. is corrupt. 

3 Cf. the quotation above, p. 693. 
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Anticipation of the accusative: Exod. ii. 6 ,, n& NIM; 
Deut. iii. 14.,8...0nN NIP" (ef, Driver, ad loc.); 1 Kings 
xix. 21 WAN DPwA; xxi. 13 MII MN,, wT"; 2 Kings xvi. 
15 nx... myn (Kethib); Jer. xix. 14 on nx dboNn ; Ps, xiii. 
ppd ; 


12; 1 Chron. v. 262 wawnd odo, xxiii, 6 Wand, ,, 
2 Chron. xxv. 5 m2>,,, D7, v. 10 Wund,, pds», 

The above lists, supplemented by the references given in 
Driver’s Tenses, § 201, containing passages drawn from all 
parts of BH., prose and poetry, early and late, will have 
made it abundantly clear that the anticipation of a following 
noun by a preceding pronoun or pronominal suffix is a 
genuine Hebrew idiom and not an Aramaism. The idiom 
is, moreover, extremely common in Assyrian before a 
genitive introduced by éa. The genitive so introduced 
may even precede the regens with the attached suffix 
(Delitzsch, § 166, 3). It is also widely used in Ethiopic 
whenever the noun is to be conceived as determinate both 
in the genitive and in the accusative, the particle introducing 
the noun being always fi (5) even with the genitive, and 
not H (?) as in simple circumlocution (ef. Dillmann, § 172 ¢). 
It follows, therefore, that the anticipatory constructions in 
MH. are of native origin and not borrowed from the 
Aramaic, though the latter may have exercised some 
influence upon their usage. 

It may be remarked that the idiom appears to be in 
its origin a colloquialism, one might almost say, a vulgarism, 
implying a lack of precision in thought and in expression. 
The speaker at first deems it sufficient to refer to the noun 
by means of a pronoun or more commonly a pronominal 
suffix, but recollecting that the hearer may be in doubt as 
to whom the suffix refers, he adds as an afterthought 
a clause containing the real name of the person or thing 
which he has in his mind. The noun being thus expressed 
twice became emphatic; gradually the idiom began to be 
used more frequently, and then regularly whenever any 


1 Cf. Driver, LOT., p. 538, No. 3¢. 
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stress was to be laid upon a noun, and, in the course of 
time, even where no emphasis was intended. Being thus 
essentially a popular construction it may be assumed to 
have been even more common in the popular dialect of 
Biblical times! than in the literary language, and from the 
old colloquial Hebrew it descended into MH. 


In about forty passages in the Migna and frequently in 
the MidraSim cireumlocution by bw with the appropriate 
suffix is found in the place of the possessive suffix attached 
immediately to the noun itself. This construction is used 
(a):on grounds of grammar where, namely, the noun cannot 
take the suffix through being indeclinable or consisting of 
a compound expression, and (5) on grounds of style, where 
it is desirable to leave the noun unchanged for the sake of 
lucidity or emphasis. 


(a) On grounds of grammar : 

1. Compound expressions which form standing phrases and are 
thus inseparable: Ma‘as. Seni, IIT, 6 (nnbw ww swyo); Yoma, 
VIII, 6; Hullin, I, 7 (bw sas-ayn); Megilla, IV, 8; B. Kam., 
VIII, 1; B. Mes., VII, 2; ‘Eduy., III, 5; Kerith., I, 2 (xb” 
insy “yin; ef. Lev. iv. 28); Mekilta, fol. 28 a,b, 56a; Sifra, 
fol. 50a (by mny7 2D). 

2. A composite subject: Sabb., VI, 8 (bw miso) xp> “ his— 
the lame man’s—seat and supports”); “Aboda Z., II, 6 jowm) nan 
pnbw. 

3. Indeclinable: Pesah., VIII, 5 (bw wows, ndw ws); 
Besa, 11, 8; ‘Eduy., II, 12 (nady pn 3); especially foreign 
words: Kelim, XIII, 7 (nby Spnxn=dy«tAn); XVI, 7 (prep 
nby “arched lid”—xapdpa®); XVIII, 2 (aby »221%—pnyxavy) ; 
Vigsin, I, 2 (nb xo’); Mekilta, fol. 26b, 28b, 328, 42a 
Qby PIPN—eicov); 44a (by podp—maddriov 5), 


1 Note its occurrence in the N. Palestinian documents 1 Kings xix. 21 
and xxi. 13; cf. Burney’s Notes on Kings, p. 209. 

2 Cf., however, Jastrow, s. v. 

8 So Levy .and Kohut. Jastrow derives it from mparrwpiov, with the 
change of p into 4. 
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(6) On grounds of style : 

1. With nouns used in a secondary, derived, or figurative 
sense: Sebr'ith, II, 10 pndw monn (of the palm-like flower of 
the gourd; cf. Bertinoro, ad loc.); Sabb., I, 10 nbw pnnnn “its 
lower part” (72NNN might have been taken in a different sense) ; 
VI, 8 by ap “his artificial foot” (not kab “a measure”); so 
Kelim, XI, 7; Yebam., VIII, 4 bw nvvan (testes, so Kelim, XIX, 
8); ‘Ab. Z., II, 3 by yrpn “its opening”; Hullin, III, 2; Sifra, 
fol. 48. ¢ ndw winn (viz. of the maw “the spinal cord”); aby oxn 
(“the matrix,” so Bekor., IV, 4); Kelim, XII, 4 now absy (“the 
stand of a chest”); XVI, 3 onde anid (“of the sides of a 
basket”); Ohol., XI, 8 aby npn (“the calyx of a candlestick ’’) ; 
Uksin, I, 2 nby. wnadn (“the vesture” of an ear of corn); so 
perbaps bw 3'pn (cf. Maimonides, ad loc.); Sifra, fol. 75a mONN 
iw (“ membrum”). 

2. Emphatic: Terum., X, 12 mow podnn ex “even its 
yoke”; Kelim, VII, 2 by pu7sn, and below vbw ansn (viz. of 
jj27 stand mentioned at the beginning of the section; XIII, 6 
bw pan and ndy om (in antithetical cases); so perhaps Mekilta, 
fol. 28 b; Sifra, fol. 19 ¢ (dw swan). 

Cf. the following similar constructions in BH.: Gen. xxiiia 
1 swe mbpson non, xli. 43; Exod. xxxviii. 30; Lev. ix. 8 
1b swe nxn day (emphatic ; cf. v.15); xvi. 6,11; Judges iii. 20 
(QS sve mnpon nvby); 1 Sam. xvii. 4o; 1 Kings xv. 20 (my 
% swe ovdynn); so || 2 Chron. xvi. 4; 1 Kings xxii. 31 || 2 Chron. 
xviii. 30; 2 Kings xvi.13. Further, 1 Sam. xx. 40 (b swe “y37), 
xxv. 7; 2 Sam. xiv. 31; 1 Kings i. 33, iv. 2; Ruth ii. 21 (oO y27 
% sex, +S awe cpypn); Lam. i. 10 (95 Sapa); Ezek. xiii. 14 
nb pnm (2) 4 

So also in late Phoenician (Punic): by qbin, de xox, and 
Sy 03; cf. Schréder, § 69; Wright, Comp. Gr., p. 120. 

Vulgar Arabic also uses betd' for the possessive suffix but 
without apparent cause ; cf. Spitta, L:. 

In the Assuan Papyri are founc, apparently without any 
emphasis at all, such instances as Sua = ena=a; dmia= 
73; aby xma= ra; cf. Cowley’s Jntrod., pp. 9, 17. 


1 Cf. Konig, Syntax, § 281 0, 8; Oxford Lexicon, s. v. 17. 
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Enough has now been said in the foregoing pages to 
enable us to answer with a certain degree of confidence 
the questions with which we set out at the beginning of 
this inquiry. Our survey of some of the chief features 
of MH. grammar has revealed the fact that as far as strict 
grammar is concerned, MH. is absolutely independent of 
Aramaic; that it is identical in the main with BH., and 
where it differs from the latter the genesis of the differ- 
ences can generally be traced back to an older stage of the 
language, out of which the new forms have developed in 
a natural and methodical manner. We have met with 
a considerable number of forms and constructions which 
are quite unknown in Aramaic. Some of these are found 
in BH. in isolated cases, and in others it is possible at least 
to trace their connexion with BH. prototypes; but, what is 
most important, nearly all of them bear the stamp of 
colloquial usage and of popular development, while, on the 
other hand, not a single trace has been discovered of that 
artificiality with which the MH. idiom has been commonly 
credited. In fact, the colloquial and popular character of 
MH. grammar is so strongly pronounced that it helps us 
in many cases to distinguish in BH. colloquial or dialectal 
forms and phrases from the literary and polite ones, a fact 
which, if elaborated with proper care and discrimination, 
may have an important bearing upon many problems in 
Biblical criticism. 

Many grammatical phenomena, especially in the realm 
of syntax, which had been hitherto regarded as peculiar to 
Aramaic, and the occurrence of which in MH. and also in 
BH. had been attributed to Aramaic influence, have been 
shown to be common to all or several of the Semitic 
dialects in a later phase of their existence, and therefore 
as indigenous in Hebrew as in any of its sister languages. 

No doubt Aramaic did exercise a profound and far- 
reaching influence upon MH., but this influence was 
confined to the vocabulary and hardly extended to the 
grammar at all except indirectly, in so far as the altered 
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vocabulary and phraseology tended also to modify in some 
measure the grammatical construction of the language. 

The answer, therefore, which grammar has to offer to 
the question whether MH. was a natural, living, and 
popular dialect developed gradually and systematically 
out of old Hebrew, or merely an artificial and mechanical 
scholastic jargon which masqueraded as a kind of Hebrew 
but was really a bad Aramaic in disguise, is decidedly and 
unequivocally in favour of the former alternative, and this 
answer must be taken to settle the question once and for 
all. The presence of so many Aramaic words and phrases 
in MH. can as little affect its genuineness as, for example, 
the preponderance of the Latin element in the English 
dictionary can affect the genuine Teutonic character of 
the English language, or, let it be said, as little as the 
presence in Aramaic itself of so many Hebrew and other 
foreign words and phrases can affect the genuine and 
originally Aramean character of the language of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Nay, on a closer examination the MH. 
vocabulary itself will be found to support strongly the 
verdict of the grammar. Without entering for the present 
upon this very desirable examination, it may be stated 
here that the MH. vocabulary consists of two main 
divisions each of which has to be subdivided again into 
three smaller groups, viz. :— 

I. Words common to MH. and BH. 

1. Words used in MH. in the same connotation and 
in the same form as in BH. 

2. Words used in MH. in the same connotation but 
in slightly altered form, often approaching or similar to 
Aramaic usage. 

3. Words used in MH. in a different connotation often 
agreeing with Aramaic usage. 

II. Words found in MH. but not in BH. 

1, Words peculiar to MH., not found in Aramaic, or 
only as MH. loan-words, but often found in other Semitic 


languages. 
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2. Words common to MH. and to Aramaic, either as 
originally common Semitic or North Semitic words, or as 
loan-words in both dialects from foreign languages, notably 
Assyrian, Iranian, and the classical languages, or as mutual 
loan-words in MH. and Aramaic. 

3. Words borrowed by MH. from Aramaic. 

It will be seen that Aramaic influence comes in only 
in group II. 3 and, to some extent, in groups I. 2, 3, while 
group L. 1, and especially group II. 1, a considerable pro- 
portion of which consists of words connected with the arts 
and crafts and other occupations of everyday life, can only 
be reasonably accounted for by the assumption that Hebrew 
continued to be a living medium of speech up to, and 
including, the MH. period. Group II. 2 includes a large 
number of words in which priority may be claimed by 
either dialect, but in the case of words connected with the 
religious and ethical aspects of life the presumption will 
generally have to be in favour of MH. It cannot be 
repeated too often that the vocabulary of the Old Testament 
contains but a part, and possibly only a small part, of the 
stock of words possessed by the Hebrew language. It is, 
therefore, unreasonable to assign to Aramaic all such words 
in MH. which are not found in BH.! As a matter of fact 
the much-talked-of Aramaic influence upon post-exilic BH. 
was comparatively insignificant even in the sphere of 
vocabulary *, and much more insignificant in the sphere 
of grammar. Many of the so-called grammatical Aramaisms 
in the Old Testament are nothing but colloquial or dialectal, 
but none the less genuine Hebraic, forms which generally 
turn up again as the normal types in MH., as we have often 
had occasion to point out in the preceding pages. For 
both in respect of grammar as well as in respect of 


1 As is done by S. Mannes in his dissertation Uber d. Einfluss d. Aram. 
auf den Wortschatz d, Misnah (Berlin, 1897). In spite of all his partiality 
for Aramaic, he has only succeeded in collecting 176 instances of 
Aramaic words under the letters s—n. 

2 Cf. Kautzsch, Aramaismen im AT., p. 102 f. 
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vocabulary, the Hebrew Scriptures offer us but a frag- 
mentary and incomplete presentation of what the living 
language actually was at various periods of its existence, 
a presentation, however, which can often be supplemented 
and completed by MH. 


Moses H. SEGAL. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE RELIGION 
OF ISRAEL. 


(Concluding Articles 1.) 


THE MOUNTAIN OF THE WORLD, THE WORLD OF THE 
DEAD, AND THE WorsHIP OF DEATH. 


In vol. XI, on pp. 242 and 243, I discussed at some 
length the myth of the D2}. This is not so much the central 
feature of the earth’s surface, as it is the earth itself regarded 
as a great mountain of hemispherical form—the form of 
a tumulus—corresponding to the dome of sky above. What 
is very extraordinary, a similar conception appears to exist, 
not only in India, but among a people so remote and so 
uncivilized as the Esquimaux ?. 


“The earth, with the sea supported by it, rests upon pillars, and 
covers an under world, accessible by various entrances from the sea, 
as well as from mountain clefts. Above the earth an upper world is 
fuund, beyond which the blue sky, being of a solid consistence, vaults 
itself like an outer shell, and, as some say, revolves around some high 
mountain-top in the far north. ... The upper world, it would seem, may 
be considered identical with the mountain round the top of which the 
vaulted sky is for ever circling.... One of the tales also mentions 
a man going in his kayak (boat) to the border of the ocean, where the 
sky comes down to meet it.” 


The conception therefore would appear to be astronomical 
rather than geographical in its nature, the summit of the 
earth corresponding to the celestial pole. This is perhaps 


! The previous articles appeared in the Jew1sH QUARTERLY REVIEW as 
follows: XII, 381; XVII, 57, 489; XVIII, 715; XIX, 688, 

’ Spencer, Data of Sociology, App. A, pp. 807, 808; from Rink, Tales and 
Traditions of the Eskimo, 1875. 
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the true reason why in Isa. xiv. 13, the mountain is located, 
paY ‘ns3 and is described as 1yio 7, the latter word 
bearing the significance, not perhaps of assembly, but of 
fixed place, or appointed sign (Gen. i. 14). 


“ According to the old Babylonian conception of the gods and their 
relation to the world’s edifice, En-lil or Bél of Nippur is ‘the king of 
heaven and earth,’ or ‘the father’ and ‘king of the gods’ and ‘the 
king of the lands,’ i.e. the earth. Bél’s sphere of influence, therefore, 
is what we generally style ‘the world.’ It extends from the upper or 
heavenly ocean (the seat of Anu) to the lower or terrestrial ocean (the 
seat of Ea), which was regarded as the continuation of the former 
around and below the earth. In other words, Bél rules an empire 
which includes the whole world with the exclusion of the upper and 
lower oceans, or an empire confined on the one hand by the starry 
firmament which keeps back the waters of the upper ocean (Gen. 
i. 6-8) and is called heaven (am), and on the other hand by that 
lower ‘ firmament’ which keeps the waters of the lower ocean in their 
place (Gen. i. 9, 10) and is called earth (4i). But his empire not only 
lies between these two boundaries, it practically includes them. The 
ziggurrat of Bél is ‘the link of heaven and earth’ which connects the 
two extreme parts of his empire; that is, it is the local representation 
. of the great mythological ‘mountain of the world,’ ‘Kharsag-kurkura, 
a structure ‘the summit of which reaches unto heaven, and the 
foundation of which is laid in the clear apsi,’ i.e. in the clear waters 
of the subterranean ocean’.” 


“ Bel, ‘ the lord’ par excellence, who took the place of the Sumerian 
En-lil in the Semitic pantheon, is, as we have seen, the king of this 
‘middle empire.’ His manifestation is ‘the wind’ (Jil), and his name 
designates him therefore as ‘the lord (en) of the wind’ (Jil) or ‘storm,’ 
and of all those other phenomena which frequently accompany it, 
‘thunder,’ ‘lightning,’ &c. The hundreds of terra-cotta images of 
Bél or En-lil discovered at Nippur accordingly represent him gener- 
ally as an old man (a real ‘father of the gods’) with a long flowing 
beard, and a thunderbolt or some other weapon in his hand. He and 
his consort Béltis reside in a house on the top of the great ‘mountain 
of the world,’ which reaches unto heaven (Gen. xi. 4). There the gods 
were born, and from thence the ‘king of heaven and earth’ hurls 
down his thunderbolts. This house is localized in Ekur (‘ House of 
the mountain’), Bél’s famous temple at Nippur*.” 


Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, pp. 462, 463. 
2 Hilprecht, op. cit., p. 464. 
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In a previous paper we have seen how the “Lord of 
Heaven” is lord also of the Storm and of the Mountain-top. 
Here we see the ruler of the World-mountain exercise the 
sovereignty of the Storm and of the Sky. The one concept 
is the converse of the other. And as the “ House of the 
mountain,” the “Link of heaven and earth?,’ had its 
parallel in each of the great temples of Chaldea?, we may 
be fairly sure that what was ascribed to Bél at Nippur 
would be attributed to Sin or Nannar at Ur-Kasdim, may 
we not add also, at Uru-shalem ? 

The Zeus of this Olympus appears in Isa. xiv as jvby [5x], 
a name which in Gen. xiv. 18 seq. is ascribed to the God of 
Shalem. Note also that in Hab. iii, 11 the Moon stands in 
his bar (should we not read 75312), and it is fair to suppose 
an analogous relation between Sin and Sinai. Indeed it is 
probable that there would be a strong tendency to associate 
with the mythical 52 particular high mountains, such as 
Sinai and Lebanon. 

The Moon, then, is owner of a Sar, in other words bay bya, 
presumably equivalent to {232 [De], the god of an Israelite 
tribe, which like that of Asher must have been exposed to 
Phoenician influences, especially if it be true that, as Cheyne 
thinks*, a part of their territory was ceded by Solomon to 
the king of Tyre. In this connexion we may also consider 
the divine title, pay 5ya the Genius of the North. The term 
pay may be legitimately derived from the root nb¥, to “keep 
watch,” and interpreted in the sense of “watcher” with 
reference to the conspicuous constellation which we call 
the Bear or Wain. 

“Apxtov 0°, iv xal duakav émixAnow Kadéovow 
i Tv abrov aotpépera Kai tr’ Qpiwva doxeve., 
oin 8 Gupopos éott AoetpGv ’Qreavoto. * 
1 Dur-anki, ibid., 462. 
? Thus, e. g. the ziggurrat of Shamash, both at Sippara and at Larsa, 


was called E-Duranki, ‘House of’ &c., and that of Marduk at Babylon, 
Etemenanki, ‘House of the foundation of heaven and earth.’ Hilprecht, 


p- 464. 
s E. B., art. “‘Cabul.” 4 Il. xviii. 487. 
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i.e. the only constellation then known by name? of which 
this could be said. “It must ... be remembered that the 
Great Bear lay in Homeric days much nearer the Pole than 
he does at present, owing to the precession of the equinoxes 
There was no obvious Pole Star in the first millenium B.c.?” 
We may be sure that the name of this guiding Sign cannot 
have been “unheard or unadored” by mariners and 
colonists of Phoenicia, serving by its position to direct 
their course, and by its motions answering the inquiry, 
nbd no snw’. As the Spirit of the North bore the name 
of pay 5y3, so that of the South may have been known as 
ya 5y3. Nor is it improbable that the Southern branch of 
the House of Joseph may have placed itself beneath his pro- 
tection, and have identified him with the mythical divine 
child of Rachel-Ephrath. The hypothesis renders plausible 
the subsequent transformation of po 5y3 into po23, analogous 
to that which has perhaps converted Syn into j31N7. 


The Babylonian Temple, image of the Mountain of the World, on 
the one hand, “rises from the earth inhabited by man, unto heaven, 
the realm of the gods; on the other, it descends to the ‘ great city’ 
(urugal) of the dead, the realm of the departed souls. For, according 
to Babylonian conception, ‘the nether world’ (Ardli), the abode of 
the dead, lies directly below and within the earth, or, more exactly, 
in the hollow space formed by the lower part (kigal) of the earth 
(which resembles an upset round boat, or so-called gi#fa), and by the 
lower ocean, which at the same time encircles this ‘land without 
return.’ The mountain of the world, therefore, is also called ‘the 
mountain of the nether world’ (shad Ardlié) in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. As gigund ‘ grave,’ ‘tomb,’ is used metonymically as a synonym 
of Ardli ‘the nether world,’ it follows that the ziggurrat of Nippur, 
which is the local representation of the great mountain of the world, 
also could be called ‘ the house of the tomb’ (E-giguni) or ‘the house 
of the nether world.’ It is the edifice that rises over Hades, quasi 
forming the roof beneath which the departed souls reside ‘*.’ 


1 Liddell and Scott, s.v. dpxros. 2 Leaf, in loc. 

8 Isa, xxi. 11 wow ig. ping. ‘‘Les Phéniciens... se guidaient sur la 
Petite Ourse.. . . Les Grecs l’appelérent pour cette raison Phoeniké, 
l’étoile phénicienne.” Maspero, II, 195, citing Movers. 

* Hilprecht, op. cit., p. 465. 
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But more than this: the Chaldean Temple-mound is 
itself a Tomb, and the deity, in Grant Allen’s words, 
‘“‘a buried god.” 


“It is generally known that Strabo (16. 5), in speaking of Babylon, 
mentions ‘the sepulchre of Bél’ (6 rod ByAov raos), evidently referring 
to Etemenanki, the famous stage-tower of the metropolis on the 
Euphrates, which he seems to regard as a sepulchral monument 
erected in honour of Marduk. ...” 

“Diodorus (ii. 7) informs us that Semiramis built a tower in 
Nineveh as a tomb for her husband Ninos, a story apparently based 
upon the conception that the ziggurrat of Nineveh likewise was 
a tomb.” 

“Gudea states expressly that ‘he restored Eninni-imgig (gu) barbara 
{Ningirsu’s temple] and constructed his [i.e. the god’s] beloved tomb 
(gigund) of cedar wood in it?.”” 

“Startling as this statement may seem at first, it is in entire 
accord with the character of the principal god of Lagash, as a god 
of vegetation and as a sun-god.... According to the Babylonian 
conception, he suffers death in the same way as Tammiz (Ezek. 
viii. 14), the god of the spring vegetation and of the lower regions, 
with whom Ningirsu is practically identical; or as Shamash, the 
sun-god himself, who descends into the apsu, the terrestrial and 
subterranean ocean, every evening, and rises out of it again in the 
morning; who in the spring of every year commences his course with 
youthful vigour, but gradually grows weaker and weaker until he dies 
during the winter*. The sun dwelling in ‘the nether world’ for half 
a year, the sun-god himself naturally is considered as dead during this 
period, and Shamash consequently has his tomb in Larsa, and Ai, his 
wife, at Sippara, as Ningirsu in Lagash. More than this, the ziggurrat 
of Larsa itself is Shamash’s tomb. For on a barrel cylinder from the 
temple of Shamash and Ai at Larsa, Nabonidos unmistakably calls 
the god's stage-tower ‘his lofty tomb *.’” 

Consider what all this implies: the Universe is conceived 
as a gigantic Tomb, having for its lord a buried god, who 
within and beneath it presides over the World of the Dead. 


Even the celestial divinities of Chaldea, like the gods of 


1 Hilprecht, op. cit., p. 459. 2 Tbid., p. 467. 

$I much question this interpretation. In fact the sun does not die 
during the winter. How can he be considered as dead or ‘‘ dwelling in 
the nether world,” when he shines overhead every day ? 
* Hilprecht, pp. 468, 469. 














——— 
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Egypt, were once mortal men. A more impressive con- 
firmation of Grant Allen’s theory could hardly be sought 
for. Yet there is more to come. 

On the summit of the Mountain of the World is situate 
the Garden of the Gods. This appears not only from 
Ezek. xxviii, 13, 14, but also from the statement of Gen. ii. 
10-14, which makes the chief rivers of the known world, 
Tigris and Euphrates, perhaps Nile and Indus’, take their 
rise thence. In the midst of the garden (37 7)n3, Gen. ii. 9; 
iii. 3) is the Tree of Life, or of Souls (ann yy, ii. 9; ili. 22), 
and in the midst of the Tree (yyn 7n3, cf. Isa. Ixvi. 17) the 
god Tammuz, the equivalent, if not the original, of the Syrian 
Adonis and the Egyptian Osiris. This may be inferred from 
the inscription cited in Authority and Archaeology, 
pp- 19, 20, of which I quote two lines, referring in the 
first instance to the holy tree of Eridu: 


“Its seat was the (central) place of the earth... 
In its interior is the sun-god Tammuz.” 


View now these data in the light of what has already 
been established. It will then appear that the divine garden, 
of which it could be said 53 amin qo ods (mm) nox 
Saxnd amy axid sen) yy is planted on the Grave of all 
Mankind, and the sacred tree, incarnating the dying and 
reviving god, who is himself the Spirit of Vegetation, rises 
from the summit of the World-Tomb, just as that of Byblos 
rose from the grave of Osiris, and incorporated his sarco- 
phagus *, 

It would be difficult to conceive a more decisive vindica- 
tion of the hypothesis of Grant Allen, which both derived 
the worship of the Tree-spirit in general from that of the 
Tree planted on the grave to incorporate the spirit of the 
dead, and ascribed the origin of cultivation to the growth 
of food-plants from the fruits thrown there as offerings. 
He suggests that the primitive field or garden was primarily 


1 Addis, in loc. 
2 See especially the figure in Maspero, II, 570, 
VOL. XX. . 3D 
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the enclosure of a tomb, and that its fertility was imputed 
to the agency of the person there buried, whose spirit was 
supposed to manifest itself in visible form in the vegetation 
growing on the tumulus—a heap of earth, cleared, sifted, 
and manured by libations of blood or milk. 

Just such a garden, in view of the present writer, was 
the Garden of the Gods, planted on the Universal Tomb. 
The further suggestion may be added that the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon were in fact a kind of Ziggurrat, 
symbolizing the Mountain of the World and the Garden of 
the Gods upon its summit, as the banqueting-hall of 
Domitian bore the title Iovis cenatio. 

The holy tree of Eridu, according to Jensen and Maspero!, 
gave its oracles through the medium of a priest attached to 
its guardianship. Compare what is said of Deborah, 
Judges iv. 4, 5. Priest and prophetess, we may presume, 
alike represented and were held to be inspired by the god 
or daluev within the tree. And perhaps this is why the 
second forbidden tree in the Garden of Eden was held 
_ of communicating the knowledge of good and evil. 

Compare the prayer of Solomon, 1 Kings iii. g ynb a0 pa pan, 
with the language of Gen. iii. 5 yy 20 ‘yt ody ony 
(ibid. ver. 22). 

The divine sycamores of iewt planted on the edge of the 
desert, but striking root far below ground, and drawing life 
and nourishment from the waters below the earth—that is, 
from the under-world, shared with the o”n yy, the power to 
translate the eater of the fruit bestowed by them to the 
world of gods*. In the same essay in which I called 
attention to this paraliel, I also ventured to suggest that 
the Serpent might with probability be regarded as the 
Genius of the Tree of Life®, a visible manifestation of the 
god within ; to associate it with the brazen serpent “which 





1 Dawn of Civilization, p. 642, n. 4. 

2 J.Q. R., vol. X, “‘The Burning Bush and the Garden of Eden: a Study 
in Comparative Mythology.” 
5 Ibid., p. 498. 
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Moses made,” and which bore the name of Nehushtan ; and 
to compare the latter, in respect of its healing powers, with 
the serpent goddess of the Theban tombs, Maritsakro, “ the 
friend of silence.” I ought in this connexion to have 
referred to the god Asclepios, the divine physician, as to 
whom Spencer’s often-cited Appendix furnishes a most 
instructive allusion. (P. 799) “Speaking of certain Roman 
coins, Mr. Warwick Wroth, of the British Museum, says:— 


‘On the reverse of this specimen Caracalla is represented in 
military dress, with his right hand upraised to salute a serpent 
entwined around a tree, its head toward the Emperor. ... That 
the serpent who is here receiving adoration is Asklepios is rendered 
certain both by the presence of Telesphoros, and by a comparison of 
this piece with another of Caracalla’s Pergamene coins. . . . Although 
the serpent is an attribute of the God of Healing, which is almost 
invariably present, it is not usual to find the god represented as on: 
the coin now under discussion. Serpents, however, were kept in 
many of his temples, and indeed were sometimes considered as the 
incarnation of the deity himself, especially in the transmission of his 
worship from one city to another. Thus the people of Sikyon traced 
the origin of their Asklepios cultus to a Sikyonian woman who had 
brought the god from Epidaurus in the form of a serpent. In the 
form of a serpent also the god was brought from Epidaurus to Rome. 
On a famous medallion of Antoninus Pius we see the serpent—that is, 
Asklepios—about to plunge from the vessel which has conveyed him 
into the waves of Father Tiber, who welcomes him with outstretched 
hand, and upon whose island the first Roman temple of the new 
divinity was afterwards erected. This medallion bears the inscription, 
Aesculapius '.’” 


The healing power of the Serpent, Maritsakro, Aescula- 
pius, or Nehushtan, may plausibly be derived from its 
undoubted power to kill. That the nomads of the wilderness 
should propitiate the Snake-god to avert the consequences 
of Snake-bite is a thing so natural] that we are not obliged 
to seek a more recondite origin for that especial cult. But 
Maritsakro is a goddess of the tombs, while, as we have 


1 “ Asklepios and the Coins of Pergamon [republished from The Numismatic 
Chronicle, 3rd series, vol. II], by Warwick Wroth, Esq., pp. 47-8.” 
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seen, it is probable that the Serpent of Eden is an incarna- 
tion of Tammuz, that god of Death and Resurrection. A 
third and greater deity, associated with the lower world, also 
plays his part in the myths of Hebrew scripture ; it is the 
Cosmic Serpent, Leviathan. 

At my suggestion (X, 264) of the identity of Leviathan 
and Levi, a smile crossed the pages of two encyclopaedias. 
But I doubt whether these Leviathans condescended to 
grasp my argument. It was, in the first place, a particular 
application of the hypothesis (X, 239) that the tribal name 
is in general to be regarded as an appellation of the tribal 
god. Secondly, we must consider that the Brazen Serpent 
was actually worshipped up till the reign of Hezekiah, and 
its origin attributed to the Levite Moses. And, thirdly, 
that Moses was at the same time the reputed founder of 
the exclusive national cultus of Jahveh, carried on by 
Levitical priests at Jerusalem. To assume then the identity 
of Levi, or Leviathan, with Nehushtan, and that the tribal 
deity was merged in the god of Israel, or, yet more precisely, 
of Judah (X, 247, 248,250; XVII, 62, 63) still appears to me 
the most probable reconciliation of these data—quite apart 
from totemism. We might, indeed, suppose that the cosmic 
element in the conception of Leviathan represented an 
accretion alien to the tribal cult, and derived, like other 
features of the Judaean cosmogony, from the traditions of 
Uru-salimmu, and of Bit-Ninib, or ond bya) mat. But the 
idea of the World Serpent cannot, I think, be eliminated 
from the cultus of the God of Sinai and the story of 
Moses. Before proceeding further, I must offer the addi- 
tional suggestion that, as the masculine ®[!]75¥ has replaced 
the feminine M758 2, so 5 and nyo have been differentiated, 
by rejection and addition respectively, from an original 
feminine 13%, And the point is of some importance. For, 
as we shall presently see, upon one memorable occasion the 
World Serpent laid an Egg. And that was the origin of the 


1 Cf. pro Sya ma, discussed by Buchanan Gray. 
2 XI, 247, 260. 3 Cf. XI, 264. 
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Universe, to say nothing of the sons of Levi, who were 
doubtless familiar with the myth. 

It would seem that in the imagination of Early Man, 
the ideas of Night and Darkness, Ocean and Chaos, Death 
and Hades, are intimately associated and readily inter- 
changed. And the problem of the primitive cosmogonist 
is, I will not say to explain, but to conceive, the origin of 
Light out of Darkness, of Land out of Water, and of Life 
from Death. The remnant of primaeval darkness survives in 
the Night we know (Gen. i. 4, 5) and that of the primaeval 
waters in existing seas (vers. 9, 10)}. 

We have seen, in previous excerpts from Hilprecht, how 
the waters of the lower ocean encircle the Mountain of the 
World, which the Chaldeans alleged to be oxagoeid} Kal 
xotAnv, like an upturned circular boat or “ kufa.” ? 


“Near the foot of the mountain, the edges of the so-called boat 
curve abruptly outwards, and surround the earth with a continuous 
wall of uniform height having no opening. The waters accumulated 
in the hollow thus formed, as in a ditch*®; it was a narrow and 
mysterious sea, an ocean stream which no living man might cross 
save with permission from on high, and whose waves rigorously 
separated the domain of men from the regions reserved to the 
gods‘. The heavens rose above the ‘mountain of the world’ like 
a boldly formed dome, the circumference of which rested on the top 
of the wall in the same way as the upper structures of a house rest on 
its foundations °.” 


1 « Ainsi, dans la doctrine druidique, la mort précéde la vie, la mort 
engendre la vie, et comme la mort est identique @ la nuit, et la vie 
identique au jour, la nuit précéde et engendre le jour.” D’Arbois de 
Jubainsville, Le Cycle Mythologique Irlandais, p. 104. 

2 Dawn of Civilization, p. 543, citing Diodorus Siculus. 

3 Cf. Gen. i. 9, one *‘ place” or “ gathering.” 

4 “The waters which surrounded the earth were called abzi, apsii, 
like the primordial waters with which they were sometimes confused” 
Maspero, footnote. 

5 Dawn of Civilization, p. 544. Maspero here identifies with the ishid 
shami, or ‘‘ foundations” of the heavens, the shupuk shami, which he trans- 
lates ““embankment,”’ but Winckler (art. “Sinai and Horeb”) ‘“‘highway”’ 
of the heavens. The former appears to be related to the latter, as the 
Horizon to the Zodiac. Cf. Judges v. 20. 
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As the mountain of the gods corresponds to Olympus, 
so the stream which surrounds the base of Earth, and 
separates it from the foundations of the Sky, is the obvious 
counterpart of the Greek Oceanus. I have already cited 
the Esquimaux tale of the man who crossed it in his boat. 
So did the Chaldean hero Gilgames'. Before him, no one 
had done so from time immemorial, with a single significant 
exception. “Shamash the valiant crossed the sea; after 
Shamash, who can cross it?”? The myth is transparent ;— 
the land is bounded by the sea, the sea only by the dome 
of sky. From the meeting of sky and sea, the Sun rises 
in the morning, and thither he descends at night. Of 
course as the ocean washes the foundations of the solid 
vault of heaven, there must be gates through which the 
Sun may pass. 


“At last, the golden Orientall gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre; 
And Phoebus, fresh as brydegrome to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie hayre, 
And hurld his glistring beams through gloomy ayre.” 


And so far as Chaldean art could express the subject, on 
a diminutive intaglio of green jasper, he may be thus seen 
in the Dawn of Civilization, p. 656. But where does he 
go to at night ? 

According to a large class of myths, which may be read 
in Tylor, Primitive Culture, chap. ix, the setting Sun is 
swallowed up by, or descends into, a world of gloom, which 
is conceived not so much as a region, or even a state, but 
as a personal divine being, or supernatural monster, and— 
here lies the importance of the subject for our purpose— 
whither the Sun goes, thither go the Souls of the Dead, 
descending like him into the underworld, or like him 
swallowed up by the jaws of darkness*. This tremendous 
being is the Greek Aides, the Hebrew Sheol, known also 
by a name still more awful, myp-by, the Shadow of Death. 


* Dawn of Civilization, p. 584. 2 Primitive Culture, chap. xiii. 
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What is his place in these “begettings of heaven and 
earth”? 

According to the first chapter of Genesis, and the first 
cosmogony of Philo Byblius, the primal elements of creation 
were just Wind and Water: oon 5 Sy namp onbds mn. 
We may with probability identify this wind with the om 
SND pin, at once a Sea-wind and a West-wind, of Ex. x. 19, 
which blows from the going down of the Sun, and from the 
gate of Sheol, and is represented in the symbolism of Ezekiel 
by the Face of the Vulture. The Vulture then is the mighty 
bird suggested by the expression nanaa!. In another 
passage of the Byblian, the primordial wind is described 
by the adjective xoAzlas, which is said to mean “ swelling 
in folds,” a term appropriate enough to describe a sea- 
breeze by its effects. In this case the wind’s wife is Baav, 
“which is interpreted Night.” I am inclined to regard it 
as a name for the West, and connect with the wown x22. 

We are more nearly concerned with the on of Gen. i. 2, 
whose identity with the Babylonian Tiamat is now generally 
accepted. This is the da(uwv of the primaeval waters, female 
in sex, and in bodily form a serpent®, the equivalent of the 
Hebrew m™), presupposed in > and m5. Her habitation, 
according to Philo Byblius, was “a chaos turbid and black 
as Erebus ”—ninn ‘38 by qwm—just as the companion wind 
is described by him as “a dark and condensed windy air, 
or a breeze of dark air”; as yet there was no light. Im- 
pregnated by the Vulture-Wind, the Serpent of the Waters 
produces an Egg, the mysterious Mor. As to this, I must 
observe that it cannot be identical, either as Halévy sup- 
poses with o17n *, or as other scholars have imagined, with 
some Phoenician form of o%° since it is clearly distinguished 
from both, as the offspring from the parent. By Mor, 

1 Cf, Deut. xxxii. 11. 

2 Cf. Dawn of Civilization, p. 672, n. 1; p. 646, n. 2. 
3 See E. B., art. “Serpent,” § 3 f (col. 4395). 

4 Ibid., art. ‘‘ Creation,” § 7. 


5 Maspero, II, 168, n. 1. Philo’s explanation of Mwr is clearly drawn 
from Egypt, and as clearly false. 
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I understand the Hebrew Mm or “ik, the world of Darkness 
and of Death being held to constitute the antecedent source 
whence Life and Light emerge, regarded, I presume, as a hard 
dark shell, the concave of Night without a star. To this 
supposition it may be objected that according to the Greek 
text Mor is not merely a source of light but is itself 
luminous ;—xal é&éAapwe Mar fAudbs re Kal ceAtvn dorépes Te 
kat dotpa peydda. But it must be remembered that the 
Byblian was professedly translating an ancient Phoenician 
text, which perhaps in pointed Hebrew would have run 
much as follows?: DY323T7NY NVITNS) WOBITNS Ny WN, 
signifying that Death or She’ol—the Dark World regarded 
as a personal being—lit the lamps of heaven? to give 
himself light. 

Night by night the Sun is swallowed up by the jaws 
of Darkness: morning by morning he is born again from 
her womb*. In Egypt, in the City of the Sun, it was told 
how he, existent before creation, lay hidden in the primal 
flood, as the closed Eye of Horus, or in a folded lotus-bud, 
a fairer envelope than the Egg of Death—until at the 
sublime summons of the uncreated Sun-God, “Come unto 
me,” the flower opened and revealed the divine babe‘. So, 
according to the legend, in a basket of reeds, the “ door” 
closed with bitumen, Sargon I once floated on the waters of 
Euphrates®. So, and in such an ark, the child Moses upon 
those of Nile®.. 

Does the reader follow the implication? If we are to 
press strictly the interpretation of the myth (and we are 


1 I do not venture to translate the last clause, which may refer either to 
the planets or the constellations. 

2 They are thus represented in Egyptian hieroglyphics. Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion, p. 16, n. 7. 

5 Sind yo22, Jonah ii. 3. Cf. Ps. cx. 3 we[] oma. See the myths in 
Tylor. 

* Dawn of Civilization, pp. 137, 138, and 140; fig. on p. 136. 

5 Ibid., p. 597, n.6; 599, n. 2: also King, First Steps in Assyrian, p. 224. 

® See especially E. B., art. “‘ Moses,” col. 3207; a passage of admirable 
learning and lucidity. 
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not at liberty to neglect it) it will result that Moses, the 
“son of Levi,” prophet of the God of Sinai, and maker of 
the Brazen Serpent, is himself, like the god of light, the 
direct offspring of the primal abyss of waters, personified 
in Liwyath, the Serpent of the Deep. Other circumstances 
tend to confirm this view. 

Cheyne? has seen that the ark of Moses is a coin of the 
same mint with that of Noah, that at least this element in 
the legend of the prophet comes to us, not from Egypt but 
from Babylonia. Now the name of Moses has never 
received a satisfactory explanation either from Hebrew or 
Egyptian. But Assyrian furnishes the noun miu, signi- 
fying “night,” with a feminine form muSitu, pointing, it 
would seem, toarootn”>%, There wasa Levite clan Miki, and 
I would suggest that it claimed a mythic origin from Night, 
the child of Chaos, and that the name of 7Y is properly 
its eponym*. I have formerly put forward the hypothesis 
that the God of Ur-Kasdim and Uru-Salimmu, of Harran 
and of Sinai, was worshipped by the name of Urru or Uru, 
“8 or BR. Now urru wu migu * is equivalent to “Day and 
Night” (cf. Gen. i. 1-5 and ver. 16). And in a document 
cited by Delitzsch®, Marduk is identified with Sin, “as 
being Illuminator of the Night,” munammir mdi. 
Remember how the face of Moses “beamed” as a con- 
sequence of his converse® face to face’ with the God 
of Sinai. Must we not recognize in these three elements 
of the legend of Moses—the Finding, the Name, and the 
Transfiguration—the features of a myth which told how 
the primal Dark, offspring of the Storm and of the Deep, 


1 Art. ‘‘Moses” sup. cit. Cf. ‘‘ Bitumen,” col. 589. 

2 Delitzsch, Ass. Gr. E. T., § 65, 3. 

3 “Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos praedicant idque ab Druidibus 
proditum dicunt. Ob eam causam spatia omnis temporis non numero 
dierum, sed noctium finiunt ; dies natales et mensium et annorum initia 
sic observant ut noctem dies subsequatur.” Caes., B. G. VI. xviii, §§ 1, 2. 
So Tacitus, Germania, cap. XI: “‘nox ducere diem videtur.” Cf. Gen. i. 

* Ibid., 78, p. 213. 5 Babel and Bible, pp. 144, 145. 
6 Exod. xxxiv. 29-35 (P.). 
7 Exod. xxxiii. 11 (E.), Num. xii. 8, Deut. xxxiv. 10. 
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was lightened by that first rising of the Moon when God 
said “x ‘7 WN 7"? ~We may even find in this hypothesis 
an explanation of Exod. xxxiii. 23: the full brightness of 
the god destroys the darkness of Night. On the view here 
taken, there appears no trace of hostility between the power 
of Light and that of Darkness—rather the former is the 
benefactor of Night, while Chaos is regarded as its parent. 
There is a harmony between the three persons of the Myth 
which enables us to understand how the worship paid to 
the Serpent could be assigned to Moses, and associated 
(though on an inferior level) with that addressed to the 
God of Sinai and Urusalem. We have as yet no parallel 
to the conflict of Marduk and Tiamat. The myth of Sin 
was not derived from Babylon, and it was surely no friend 
to the priests of Marduk who shaped the story of the 
Tower of Babel. But a very interesting parallel to the 
association of the Brazen Serpent with the cultus of Jahveh 
is supplied by a marble tablet, found by Rassam in 1881, 
buried carefully in an inscribed terra-cotta trough or 
box closed with a lid, beneath the asphalt pavement of a 
chamber in the sanctuary of Sippara, and bearing a relief, 
accompanied by inscriptions, expressly designed to trans- 
mit to posterity the authentic “Image of Shamash, the 
great lord, dwelling in Ebabbara, situated in Sippar'.” 

The waters of Ocean (apSu) occupy the base of the relief. 
Above, the god is seen in profile, seated upon his throne, 
beneath a canopy, of which the back and top are formed by 
an immense snake “ whose head can be clearly recognized 
over the column in front of the god.” I may add that the 
curved form and slender proportions of the serpent suggest 
the employment of metal in its construction. Here, then, is 
a likeness of Nehushtan, and the column which supports 
its head may be compared with the D2 of Num. xxi. 8, 9. 
In the field of the relief are placed the conjoined disk and 
crescent of Sin, beside the emblems of Shamash and Ishtar. 


1 Hilprecht, op. cit., pp. 269-72. 





Cf. Dawn of Civilization, p. 657. 
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I must not linger on the interesting details of this monument, 
but I suspect that the column is a sacred tree, and that tree 
and serpent alike might find their analogues in the palms 
and wreaths (nv>, si vera lectio) among the ornaments of 
Solomon’s temple; for the ornaments of ancient art have 
commonly a symbolic meaning. The relation of nb> to 
vm, ive. of la-ya-la-ya to la-wa-ya is another tempting 
subject of inquiry and speculation, which must firmly be 
put aside. Was the Night also accounted a Snake? The 
decision must be left to the Philologists. 

The direct worship of Death, eo nomine, has left but few 
traces in the Hebrew scriptures. In that which may be 
distinguished as the cosmic conception, Death is parallel 
with Sheol. Here belongs the mashal in Cant. viii. 6: 


nIAN MY my > 
mop dxws mwp 


in accordance with which we must interpret the proper 
name mety!, which should in turn be compared with 5yxy 
and “xy 2, and with the various names in which the root 
ny supplies a predicate of m or x. By whomsoever borne, 
clan, town, or individual, the appellation “Strong is Death”’ 
is no mere platitude but implies a direct ascription of praise 
to Death considered as a god. Nor can we doubt that the 
inhabitants of no 1sn counted themselves among his wor- 
shippers, and that mons claimed him fora brother. The 
explanation is not far to seek. Like the terrible Chaldean 
divinity Nergal (who is also the god of pestilence and of 
the destroying summer sun), Death is not only lord of the 
underworld, but also a god of War. 

Philo Byblius also tells us how “ Kronus offered up his 
only son as a sacrifice to his father Ouranos, and circumcised 
himself, and compelled his allies” —rovs dy’ adr ovppdxovs-— 
“to do the same: and not long afterwards he consecrated 
after his death another son, named Muth, whom he had by 


1 2 Sam. xxiii. 31; 1 Chron. viii. 36; Gray, p. 231. 
2 FE. B., s.v. Azgad. 
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Rhea. The Phoenicians call him Death and Pluto'.” Here, 
I think, we have to do with the dying god, Tammuz or 
Adonis ; and in spite of the contradictory statements just 
cited, we may fairly identify him with that only son of 
Kronos, who, as we learn from another fragment, expressly 
attributed to Sanchoniathon 2, was offered in sacrifice invested 
with the emblems of royalty—BactAtk@ koopijoas oxjpaTt—- 
a circumstance which at once brings him into the class of 
royal and divine victims dealt with by Frazer*. If he is 
identified with Pluto, he has become the god of Sheol, 
which brings this conception of Death into harmony with 
the cosmic type. It will be observed that while the divine 
victim affords an excellent illustration of the Spencerian 
theory adopted and developed by Grant Allen, the cosmic 
idea of Death appears a good instance of the exception 
admitted by the latter, the class of gods “directly framed 
either from abstract conceptions, from natural objects, or 
from pure outbursts of the mythopoeic faculty +.” 

In discussing the implications of the name, nwry, I pur- 
posely postponed the comparison with Sxny, which Cheyne, 
with reason, regards as the original form of bixty. On this 
view it will follow that the ascription “God is strong” has 
passed in usage into the proper name of the particular deity 
to whom, we must suppose, it was originally addressed. 
A similar supposition may be entertained with regard to 
nory, and in that case we may consider nity n‘3 as, at least 
in origin, the sanctuary of a god of Death. And, further, 
combining the well-established principle of the identity of 
the victim and the god, with the cases adduced by Frazer 
in which Death (so called) fulfils the office of a scapegoat, 
we may with some probability infer the equivalence of 
nyory and dxty, and reach the conclusion that the scapegoat 
was in fact devoted to Sheol. 


1 Cory, pp. 16, 17. 

? Ibid., pp. 21, 22 (the Greek from Miiller). 

* The Golden Bough, 2nd ed., vol. II, chap. iii. § 1. 
* J.Q. R., XII, 393, also gor. 
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“The use of the divinity as a scapegoat clears up the ambiguity 
which, as we saw, appears to hang about the European folk-custom of 
‘carrying out Death.’ Grounds have been shown for believing that in 
this ceremony the so-called Death was originally the spirit of vegeta- 
tion, who was annually slain in spring, in order that he might come to 
life again with all the vigour of youth. But, as I pointed out, there 
are certain features in the ceremony which are not explicable on this 
hypothesis alone. Such are the marks of joy with which the effigy of 
Death is carried out to be buried or burnt, and the fear and abhorrence 
of it manifested by the bearers. But these features become at once 
intelligible if we suppose that the Death was not merely the dying god 
of vegetation, but also a public scapegoat, upon whom were laid all the 
evils that had afflicted the people during the past year.” The Golden 
Bough, vol. III, p. 121. 


The three characters or itocrdces of Death the Scape- 
goat'—the Hebrew Azazel; Death as the dying and 
reviving god of vegetation and fertility— Tammuz, Adonis, 
or Osiris; and Death as the God of War—the Babylonian 
Nergal ;—appear to have been shared by Mars, in early 
times the principal divinity of the Roman people; and 
were there no resemblance in form between Mars and 
mors, we should still be justified in inferring their identity 
of meaning. And a note in the Fasti Pruenestini, which 
has caused Mr. Warde Fowler some perplexity *, and which 
runs: .. . [VEDIJOVI [MJARTIS VEDIOVIS INTER DUOS 
LUCOs, may be explained by the very simple suggestion 
that “ Vediovis ” was in fact a Mars, that is,a Death. This 
appears (a) from the name of the god*, quasi dvri¢evs, 
(b) from the sites of his worship outside the pomerium, 
one of them the Asylum, which (c) connects him with the 
associations of the scapegoat, the other in the Tiber island, 
which (d) brings him into relation with the worship of the 
Serpent-god, Aesculapius, already discussed; and also 
from the circumstances that the god was represented as 
(ce) holding arrows, and (f) having a goat standing beside 
him; while (g) the usual victim was a goat which was 

1 Frazer, G. B., III, 122; compare, however, Warde Fowler, Roman 
Festivals (1899), under March 14, pp. 44-50. 


2 op. cit., p. 43. 3 Ibid., p. rar. 
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sacrificed humano ritu. “ Humanum sacrificium dicebant 
quod mortui causa fiebat'.’ We may compare the expiatory 
rite enjoined in Deut. xxi. 1-9, where the heifer, writes 
Driver, “is manifestly designed as a substitute for the 
unknown murderer, and bears the penalty which ought 
properly to be his.’ We may then infer that originally, 
like the scapegoat, it was D°n to a god of Death. 

The analogy of Vediovis and Azazel furnishes a good 
example of the mutual illustration of Biblical and Classical 
Antiquities, and of what I have ventured to describe as the 
“common religion,” correlated with the “common civiliza- 
tion”’ of the ancient world ”. 

Death, as the god of war, is necessarily the first shedder 
of man’s blood, since it could not be shed without him, 
And Mars, as god of the Spear (Quiris, Quirinus) is parallel 
with the Biblical (2 or 12%. It is not then surprising that 
the story of Cain and Abel should be matched by that of 
Romulus and Remus, since the former is hardly to be 
distinguished from his father Mars. Again, under the form 
Mamurius, Mars appears like Cain, or Tubal, as the first 
smith, maker of the Ancilia *, and perhaps the first instru- 
ments of agriculture*; and Mamurius is beaten out of the 
city °, as Cain is driven out from the face of the ground. 
And as Tubal is associated with Jubal, i.q. 23°, or “Ram’s 
horn,” 229 1199.wen 55 "a8, so the lustration of the Ancilia 
on March 19 was followed on the 23rd by that of the twbae 
or twbi, the trumpets “used chiefly in military and religious 
ceremonies®”; while a similar lustration on May 23 is 
described by Ovid in these terms 7 :— 


“Proxima Volcani lux est: Tubilustria dicunt ; 
Lustrantur purae, guas facit ille, tubae.” 


1 Ibid., p. r22. 
2 J.Q.R., XVII, 57. I may add that the youth of the god corresponds 
to the youth of the victim in Deut. xxi. 3. 
3’ Warde Fowler, op. cit., p. 39. . 
4 ‘¢formae caelator aenae, 
Tellus artifices ne premat Osca manus,” ibid., p. 47. 
5 Ibid., p. 46. 6 Ibid., pp. 63, 64. 7 Ibid., p. 123. 
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Special cults on the part of artifices and tibicines seem also 
to have been associated with March 19 and 231, and in 
connexion with the Tubilustrium on the latter date we 
meet with an obscure allusion to the clava of Romulus?, 
apparently regarded as a tuba incurva. 

It will be observed that the same ambiguity as to whether 
the first smith, Tubal or Vulcan, should be identified with 
or distinguished from the war-god, Cain or Mamurius, 
occurs both in the Hebrew and Latin sources. Ovid may 
be following Greek mythology. But May 23 is marked in 
two calendars, drawn up ante A.D. 46, as “ Feriae Volcano,” 
and as the Romans certainly worshipped the Fire of the 
Hearth as Vesta, it does not seem improbable that apart 
from foreign influence, they may have reverenced that of 
the Forge under the name of Vulcan. As regards the 
biblical parallel, it is clear that Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal 
belong to the pastoral life, while Cain and Mars are alike 
gods of agriculture and founders of cities. 

The status of the outlawed manslayer, whose life is 
nevertheless protected by religion, which is ascribed to 
Cain, when compared with the story told by Livy, how 
Romulus (who, for our purpose, may be regarded as the 
vicar of Mars) “asylum aperit,’ which must have been 
Marti Vediovi sacrwm, raises the question whether the 
fugitive homicide, Dis Infernis devotus, may not have 
placed himself beneath the protection, and entered into 
the service of Death, the God of War? 

The association of the trumpet and weapons of war in 
the Roman ceremonial, and the use made of the nmpaw 
prdavn in the narrative of Josh. vi (the magical circum- 
ambulation of Jericho), serve to explain the conjunction of 
Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal. The ram’s horn trumpet is regarded 
as the primary instrument of music, but its employment 
especially, though not exclusively, belongs to the religion 
of war. The horns employed may have been those of the 


1 Warde Fowler, op. cit., pp. 57, 62. 3 Ibid., p. 64. 
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victims sacrificed to the ram-god, bx or 52, in order to 
“hallow war.” Their sound would be considered as the 
god’s voice, and be produced in order to express, or to 
procure, his presence. 

We have traversed in these pages a great part of the 
religion of antiquity, though by a devious route, which has 
nevertheless enabled us to survey the several provinces of 
Bel’s empire, and observe their mutual relations. The 
general reflections, to which the data here collected may 
give rise, must be postponed to a subsequent article (p. 761 
below), which must also deal with the relation between 
the Worship of the Dead and that of the Host of Heaven. 

Mr. Holman Hunt has somewhere placed on record the 
difficulties and risks which he encountered when painting, 
in the Holy Land, his celebrated picture of The Scapegoat. 
Fearful lest, upon the completion of his task, himself or 
his work might be detained, he resorted to an innocent 
deception, with regard to the probable date of his departure. 
With the loving care of the Pre-Raphaelite, he filled in all 
the details of his landscape, leaving the ostensible subject 
a vast white blank in the middle of the picture, to be 
supplied at leisure when the more difficult part of his task 
was done. So, if my reader should be disposed to inquire, 
what all this has to do with the Religion of Israel ? I must 
as yet be content to answer, I have tried to depict a back- 
ground. 


The foregoing pages were written in the closing months 
of 1904. The reader will find it advantageous to compare 
what has been said on the subject of Vediovis with the 
learned yet original treatment of the same topic in the 
third of Mr. A. B. Cook’s papers on “The European Sky- 
God” (Folk-Lore, Sept. 1905, p. 273). Mr. Cook insists 
upon the chthonian character of Vediovis, but regards him 
as a subterranean Jupiter. As, however, Mr. Cook also 
maintains that Mars “was but a specialized form of 
Jupiter” (ibid., p. 320); and, indeed, that Jupiter, Mars, 
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and Quirinus “were but differentiated forms of one and 
the same deity” (p. 321), the discrepancy between his view 
and mine is more apparent than real. He does not, I think, 
mention the note in the Fasti Praenestini. 

It begins to appear more and more probable that Quirinus 
and Romulus are alike mere epithets of a god of War and 
Death. Note in this connexion that “a law, attributed to 
Romulus, ordained that a patron or client who neglected 
his duties might be put to death by any man’, as a victim 
devoted to the chthonian Jupiter, i.e. to Vediovis ” (Cook, 
p- 273). ‘Romulus, according to the usual tradition, was 
caught up to heaven in a thunderstorm, but subsequently 
appeared in more than mortal beauty to Proculus Julius, 
and announced that he had become the god Quirinus”’ 
(ibid., p. 286). But a darker tradition preserved by Livy, 
Plutarch, and Dionysius (ibid., p. 324) relates that he was 
torn to pieces by the hands of the fathers in the temple of 
Vulcan and the fragments distributed among them to be 
buried in the earth like the members of Osiris, or those of 
the Meriah of the Khonds. 

The identity of (Mars) Romulus with Mars Quirinus and 
Mars Vediovis, and his association with Vulcan, already 
referred to, appear clearly enough in these passages. 

The Monist for October, 1905, contains an interesting 
article by Mr. A. H. Godbey, of the University of Chicago, 
on “The Semitic City of Refuge.” I will transcribe the 
passage most relevant to our subject :— 


“Among all North American Indians burial places are regarded 
with peculiar reverence, but perhaps this is especially marked among 
North-west Coast tribes. The burial places of chieftains are to be 
especially guarded from sacrilege. As a consequence, private indi- 
viduals and medicine men sometimes claim to be protégés of the spirits 
of thedead. In some South African tribes and in the South Sea Isiands 
the burial places of chieftains are asyla. In Samoa a tree at the 
burial place of a chieftain famous as a dispenser of primitive justice 
is known as an asylum for the criminal; in this case there seems 
to be an appeal to the spirit of the chieftain for justice. In the 


1 Gen. iv. 14b. 
VOL. XX, 3E 
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Kingsmill Islands each chieftain has his sacred mark or device, 
usually of red paint. A stranger may claim the protection of the 
chief and wear the same mark’. This almost leaves the sacred 
ground idea for that of the clan totem or badge. But the sacred 
mark here is not tribal, it seems, Among the Afghans the tombs 
of ascetics and holy persons are looked upon as places of refuge for 
murderers, where they may remain till the avenger of blood passes by. 
In most of these instances the connexion with ancestor worship is to 
noticed ” (loc. cit., p. 606). 


With these data before us we can have little doubt as to 
the true nature alike of the father of the Kenite and the 
founder of Rome. Whether a deified individual or an 
individualized deity, he is in either case a god of Death 
and Bloodshed, to whom the outlaw might indeed be 
sacrificed, but from whom also he might claim protection. 
I have assumed throughout that }p really does mean spear, 
or perhaps more exactly the artificial or “made” part of 
spear, “opificium” as well as “opifex.” I see no valid 
reason why we should not accept in this sense the reading 
of 2 Sam. xxi. 16 nym? >pyin ning ew inp dpvinr: Kal 
6 otabpos Tod Sdparos avrod tpraxociwy olkhwv dAKn xaAxod, 
“cuius ferrum hastae trecentas uncias appendebat.” Compare 
inn nand, 1 Sam. xvii. 7 % Adyxy adrod, ferrum hastae. 
The metal may have been copper or bronze. See L£. B., 
art. “ Copper”: “ The Assyrians used bronze axes as late as 
the ninth century.” At Tell el-Hesy “in the remains of 
the Amorite city (perhaps 1500 B.c.) there are large rough 
weapons of war, made of copper without admixture of tin ; 
above this, dating perhaps from 1250 to 800, appear bronze 
tools, but the bronze gradually becomes scarcer, its place 
being taken by iron” (cited from Dr. J. H. Gladstone, 
“The Metals of Antiquity,” Nature, April 21, 1898, p. 596). 
Cf. Gen. iv. 22. 

Finally, I may observe that the remarkable name N12 "yn, 
quasi “Death-garth,” the modern Hadramaut, occurs in 
regions of the Semitic world as far apart as the South of 
Arabia, Africa propria (Hadrumetum =‘Adpovpnros =ND7¥N 2) 


1 Gen. iv. 15b; Isa. xliv. 5b. Red paint is a surrogate for blood. 
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and Mysia (Adramyttéos, -éum, tum = ’Aépapdrreioy = 
no730 7). 

I hardly dare to add the further question: Was Rome, 
too, of Semitic origin? Yet Warde Fowler has remarked 
“it is certain that even before the eighth century B. c. the 
whole western coast of Italy was open first to Phoenician 
trade and then to Greek! ... We may take it as not impos- 
sible that the ara maxima? was older than the traditional 
foundation of Rome, and that its cult was originally not 
that of the characteristic Italian Hercules, but of an adven- 
titious deity established there by foreign adventurers *.” 

With regard to the mysterious monuments beneath the 
pavement of Black Stone in the Roman Forum—* Romuli 
morti destinatum,” designed for the corpse of Romulus— 
I would suggest that “the two parallel pedestals accurately 
facing north *,” and the “long narrow tufa base®” at the 
back of them, are the remains of a throne rather than 
a tomb; and that the sepulchral monument attributed to 
Romulus is rather to be sought in the truncated cone 
hard by. 


THE SoNs OF THE GopDs. 


The Religion of Israel stands towards that of the ancient 
world at large—that diversified, yet on the whole har- 
monious, system of thought and usage, on which old writers 
bestowed the convenient name of “Gentilism’’—in the 
twofold relation of a Reform and of a Compromise. We 
know that much was expressly rejected and condemned ; 
for instance, Polytheism and Idolatry. And we know, too, 
that much was retained ; that in spite of disparagement on 
the part of Prophet and Psalmist, the antique rite of 
Circumcision continued to be enforced, and that of Sacrifice 
was not only accepted but developed. These obvious con- 


1 The Roman Festivals, p. 197. 2 Herculi Invicto ad Circum Maximum. 
3 Ibid. * Baddeley, Recent Discoveries in the Forum. 
5 Burton-Brown, Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum. 
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siderations are but a part of the truth. To compare the 
Faith and Worship of Israel with that of her neighbours 
in old time is like comparing an unique MS. with the 
vulgate text. We must take account not only of its 
“adhesions” but also of its “abstentions.” We must note 
what is silently omitted or intentionally modified, no less 
than that which is added to the record of the past. Only 
thus can we estimate aright the documents of a Reforma- 
tion. 

A reader of my previous papers might with some justice 
allege that I have been at the pains to elucidate precisely 
that which the religion of Israel rejected, and which 
appears in the Hebrew Scriptures only in scattered allu- 
sions, such as the physiologist would describe as “vestiges” 
and the anthropologist as “survivals.” I reply, this is 
a necessary task, and will contribute to place in a clearer 
light the point of departure of the Reform, the spirit which 
animated it, and the results achieved. 

Thus it is nowhere explicitly commanded, “Thou shalt 
not devise fables touching Jahveh thy God, neither shalt 
thou tell that which is unseemly concerning him.” But 
the implied principle is steadily acted on. Tacitly, and 
upon the whole, the Bible rejects Mythology. Why is this? 
It may be said that in the nomad stage, when doubtless the 
faith of Israel first took shape, as in the early days of 
the Roman people, the insistence of religion was upon 
cultus and conduct, leaving little scope to the play of 
imagination. And if we could be assured of this, it would 
be a sufficiently remarkable result. But even if this were 
so, yet considering the vivid and varied presentment of 
human life in the Scriptures, and the concrete personal 
character ascribed to the God of Israel, the persistent 
refusal to make him the subject of mythology, or to apply 
to him the myths current in the ancient world, appears 
even more remarkable. 

The nearest approach to fables such as I have in mind is 
to be found in the earlier narratives of Genesis, especially 
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in such allusions as are contained in iii. 8, xi. 5, xviii. 21. 
But these are marked exceptions, they are presumably of 
great antiquity, and not improbably of foreign origin, just 
such “ vestiges ” as above described. 

One of the most important among the abstentions of the 
Bible is its steadfast, silent refusal to ascribe to God the 
fundamental human relationships. Nowhere indeed is it 
laid down, as in a famous passage of the Koran, “He 
begetteth not, neither is he begotten;” but this truth is 
uniformly assumed. Jahveh is neither Son, nor Lover, 
nor Husband, nor Father—except in metaphor. We do not 
know that it was always thus. Here again the Roman 
parallel is suggestive. “In the whole range of Italian 
religions,” says Jordan, quoted by Warde Fowler}, “ libero- 
rum procreatio nulla est unquam.” But it lacks support 
from the Semitic side. It is possible, and I do not think 
it improbable, that in an early age the ’é of Israel, or 
Israel’s predecessors, may have been regarded like Joseph 
(= Ephraim) or Benjamin, as the son of the divine matriarch; 
or as her suitor, like the hero Jacob. Or as Abram had 
Sarah to wife, and the God of Harran the Surrut Samé?, so 
may Jahveh have had his consort in the ancestress of 
Israel. The prophet Hosea, standing nearer than the rest 
to the point of departure of the reformers, represents the 
relations of Israel to Jahveh under a parable of the most 
tender human affections; Israel is his (alas!) unfaithful 
wife, Ephraim his beloved but rebellious son*. The 
parable may be justly held to imply an older myth, and 
the supposition is confirmed by the large class of names 
which, at least in origin, imply kinship with Israel’s God. 
But all such considerations only make it plainer than 
before that Israel was well acquainted with a mode of 
thought which the Hebrew Scriptures silently put aside. 


1 Roman Festivals, p. 224. Compare p. 37, text and note 3; an instructive 
passage. And see Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris, Ed. 2, App. II, § 2, ‘The 
Marriage of the Roman Gods” (p. 410). 

2 Or at least Sarratu. 5° Cf. Exod. iv. 22, 23. 
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In modern language we should attribute this selective and 
discriminative action to the religious genius of Israel; the 
Hebrew prophets might have said, “Israel guided by the 
Spirit of God;” Herbert Spencer, I suppose, “the power 
which in ourselves wells up under the form of conscious- 
ness.” Is there really any difference ? 

In the preceding article of this series, I have collected 
a body of data which, on the whole, tend to demonstrate 
the immense importance of the Worship of the Dead, and 
to support the Spencerian theory which seeks in it the 
Origin of Religion. But here again we must note the 
marked abstention of the Old Testament. If such was 
the origin of the religion of Israel, then (which is quite 
possible) it has in the Bible advanced to a stage at which 
it repudiates its parentage. The Worship of the Dead is 
ignored, except upon the rare occasions when it is explicitly 
condemned '. 

Two points of vital importance distinguish the “Old 
Testament” from the “New.” It is the uniform witness 
of the first, that the God of Israel, who is the God of the 
Universe, is a single, unique, Person. It is equally clear 
that the idea of a Future Life had no place in the Religion 
of Israel. That religion was concentred upon the ideal 
personality of Jahveh, and upon his moral relations with 
his people, potentially with all mankind, in the world of 
actual human life, and in the experience of the race. From 
the standpoint of the Hebrew Scriptures the Immortality 
of the Soul is neither a necessary nor an actual postulate of 
the moral consciousness”. And it was not that the teachers 
of Israel were unacquainted with the thought and practice, 
the hopes and fears, which in one form or another prevailed 
throughout the ancient world upon this subject, but that 
they deliberately put all this upon one side, as foreign, if 


1 Deut. xiv. 1, 2. Cf. Lev. xix. 28 and xxi. 1-6. Also Deut. xxvi. 14. 

2 Even in Job it is not a pre-supposition but at most un grand peut-étre. 
Compare moreover such passages as Micah vi. 8; Deut. xxix. 29; 
Job xxviii. 28; Eceles. ad fin. 
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not hostile, to the office of religion ; much as the Protestant 
Reformers repudiated the Worship of the Saints, and the 
Prayers for the Dead, which had come to play so great 
a part in Catholic Christianity. Nay more, there super- 
vened (for I dare not affirm that it was original) a direct 
antagonism between the Religion of Jahveh and the 
Worship of Death. We have seen this already illustrated 
in the case of Azazel. A Tammuz or Osiris, that god of 
Death and Resurrection, was incorporate in the Tree of 
Life, and manifested in the Serpent of Eden; and Jahveh 
pronounces the Serpent accursed. The Brazen Serpent, 
sharing with the goddess of the Theban tombs the power 
to kill and make alive, is set up by Moses at the express 
command of Jahveh; it is destroyed by the reforming 
Hezekiah. The Serpent of Occan, associated and perhaps 
confounded with Sheol, was once esteemed the parent of 
the tribe of Levi and the prophet Moses; in time Jahveh 
becomes the slayer of Leviathan. The infection of the 
supernatural, corresponding to the idea of “tabu,” originally 
one, is severed into the opposite poles of holiness and 
uncleanness; the associations of the cultus are “holy” 
and those of Death “unclean.” 

It is possible that here again we have a deliberate 
return to the traditions of the wilderness as opposed to 
the elaborate, the engrossing development, which the 
Religion of the Sepulchre attained in the settled lands, and 
amid the Cities of the Dead, on the banks of the Euphrates 
and the Nile. And this supposition derives considerable 
support from a noteworthy passage of Hilprecht’s often- 
cited work. 

“Tt is interesting,” he writes, “to observe how certain religious 
ideas of the Semitic conquerors . . . seem finally to have brought 
about a radical change of the ancient burial customs in Babylonia. 
With regard to Nippur, this change can be traced to about the 
period of Sargon I, after whose government no more burials occur 
in the sacred precinct of Ekur... In fact we do not know yet 
how the Semitic inhabitants of ancient Nippur generally disposed 
of their dead.” 
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Gudea, Hilprecht thought, did the same for Shir-pur-la. 


‘‘ He stopped cremating and burying the dead in the environments 
of the Temple of Ningirsu, and levelled the ground of the ancient 
cemetery around it, with due regard to the numerous burial urns 
and coffins previously deposited there. In other words, ‘he cleaned 
the city’ and ‘made the Temple of Ningirsu a pure place like 
Eridu’, the Sacred city of Ea, where, apparently, in the earliest 
days, burials were not allowed'.” 


If this be so, it would seem that even in that remote age 
there had already arisen an antithesis between Gods and 
Ghosts, such that the Tombs of the former might no longer 
be surrounded by those of men. Here, again, the parallel 
between the Roman and the Semite, though not exact, is 
nevertheless instructive. The reader will recall the law of 
the XII Tables, which prohibited intra-mural interment: 
‘hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito neve urito.” And 
so deeply rooted was the sentiment associated with the law, 
that at the end of the sixth century A.D., Augustine, the 
‘Apostle of the English” and first Archbishop of Canterbury, 
fixed, upon this account, the burial place of himself and his 
successors in the monastery which afterwards bore his 
name, outside the walls of his cathedral city. In sum, if 
we seek in the cult of the dead the Origin of Religion, 
we must admit the differentiation of Religion from the 
cult of the dead. 

We now approach the principal subject of this paper; 
the identification of the Souls of the Dead with the Host 
of Heaven, and their re-incarnation at the conception of 
the Living. 

In transcribing, at the commencement of the previous 
article, the passage cited by Spencer from the work of 
Dr. Rink upon the Esquimaux’*, I purposely omitted the 
following extract, as more suited to the present place :— 


“The upper world exhibits a real land, with mountains, valleys, 
and lakes. After death, human souls either go to the upper or 


1 Explorations in Bible Lands, pp. 466, 457. 
2 Data of Soc: App. A., pp. 807, 808. 
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to the under world. The latter is decidedly to be preferred, as 
being warm and rich in food. There are the dwellings of the 
happy dead called arsissut—viz., those who live in abundance. On 
the contrary, those who go to the upper world will suffer from 
cold and famine, and these are called arssartut, or. ball-players, on 
account of their playing at ball with a walrus-head, which gives 
rise to the aurora borealis or northern lights.”’ 

“The whole visible world is ruled by supernatural powers or 
‘owners,’ taken in a higher sense, each of whom holds his sway 
within certain limits, and is called inua (viz., its or his, inuk, which 
word signifies ‘man,’ and also owner or inhabitant). (Rink, p. 37.) 

“The upper world is also inhabited by several rulers besides the 
souls of the deceased. Among these are the owners or inhabitants 
of celestial bodies, who having been once men, were removed in their 
lifetime from the earth, but are still attached to it in different ways, 
and pay occasional visits to it. They have also been represented 
as the celestial bodies themselves, and not their inwe only, the 
tales mentioning them in both ways. The owner of the moon 
originally was a man called Aningaut, and the inuwa of the sun was 
his sister.” (Rink, pp. 48-9. Spences, p. 808). 


It will not escape the reader that the Esquimaux inuk 
is in this use the equivalent of the Hebrew 5y3. And if 
the anthropologist conjectures that the Hebrew concept 
of the stars as “sons of the gods” was in origin analogous to 
that entertained by the Esquimaux, not only is the hypo- 
thesis unquestionably legitimate, but it applies with equal 
force to the deities of Sun and Moon, to Shamash and to 
Sin. It should, however, be observed that these “ inhabi- 
tants of celestial bodies” are, like the Biblical Enoch, 
immortal (Gen. v. 21-24). 

I must also here refer to the passages translated for 
Herbert Spencer by Dr. Scheppig from the work of Fr. 
Spiegel, Lrdnische Alterthumekunde, vol. II (1873) which 
describe the ancient Persian conception of the fravashi *. 
The fravashi seems to be very like the Roman genius. 
It is at once a part of the soul and an external protecting 
power. “Every living being has a /ravashi, not only in 


1 Spencer, Data of Soc, App. A., p. 789. 
2 Ibid., pp. 809-11. 
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the terrestrial but in the spiritual world.” They include 
at the same time the souls of the dead (manes, heroes, and 
ancestors) and those of the unborn. Collectively the 
Fravashis are identified with the stars, and form, according 
to Spiegel, the host that fights against the demons. Here 
again we approach the region of Hebrew thought. The 
biblical student will perhaps reply, The Esquimaux or 
Persian conceptions may afford an antecedent to those 
of the Old Testament for aught I know to the contrary ; 
but, if so, it must be admitted that at the earliest date of 
which we have historic evidence (a period, after all, not so 
very remote) the latter had already passed into a different 
stage. Even in Gen. vi. 1-4, the sons of the gods, though 
associated with, are clearly distinguished from the children 
of Man. To this the anthropologist will answer, that the 
former, like the Rephaim, Emim, and Zamzummim!, or 
perhaps like our own fairies, are the mere ghosts of pre- 
historic races converted by tradition into supernatural 
beings. Why then, it may be asked, are the heroes, “ the 
mighty men which were of old, men of renown,” their 
offspring? The reply of Anthropology is equally cogent 
and surprising *. The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
described by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, 

“Have no notion that mankind is propagated by the union of 
the sexes, indeed, when the idea is suggested to them they stead- 
fastly reject it. Their own theory to account for the continuation 
of the species is sufficiently remarkable. They suppose that in 
certain far-off times, to which they give the name of ‘ Alcheringa’ 
their ancestors roamed about in bands, each band consisting of 
members of the same totem-group. Where they died their spirits 
went into the ground and formed, as it were, spiritual store-houses, 
the external mark of which is some natural feature, generally a stone 
or tree. Such spots are scattered all over the country, and the 
ancestral spirits who haunt them are ever waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to be born again into the world. When one of them 
seés his chance he pounces out on a passing girl or woman and 

" See Driver (quoting Robertson Smith), Commentary on Deut., p. 40. 

? Frazer, ‘ The Origin of Totemism,” Fortnightly Review, April and May, 
1899, especially p. 649. 
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enters into her. Then she conceives, and in due time gives birth 
to a child, who is firmly believed to be a reincarnation of the spirits 
thut darted into the mother from the rock or tree 1.” 


Hartland, in his Legend of Perseus (vol. i, p. 164) writes : 


“In the same way Algonkin women who sought to become 
mothers flocked to the couches of those about to die, in hope that 
the vital principle, as it passed from the dying, would enter their 
bodies and fertilize their sterile wombs. Among the Hurons in the 
seventeenth century, babes who died under one or two months 
were not placed, like older persons, in sepulchres of bark raised on 
stakes, but buried in the road, in order that they might enter 
secretly into the wombs of passing women and be born again.” 


And this notion, common to the natives of Australia and 
North America, existed among the earliest Greeks, and has 
left its traces in the Odyssey, xix. 163: 

GANA Kal ds por eimée redv yévos, émmobev eoai. 
ov yap amd Spvos éaot madaiparov ovd’ azo mérpns. 
“Not from the rock or tree?, of ancient tales.” 


And in Jliad, xxii. 126-8, Hector, in his famous solilo- 
quy before the final encounter with Achilles*, draws the 
reflection :— 

ov pev mas viv éxtw amo Spvos ovd’ amd mérpns 
T@ dapifépevat, & re mapOevos nideds re, 
mapOévos nibeds 1° dapiferov addAndour. 
which appears to mean :— 
. Beginning from ancestral rock or tree, 
Parley of old descent.’ 

We may now understand why the Hebrew gibborim, 
like the Greek heroes, were born of human mothers, but with- 
out a human father. A god, if we may use the term in the 
sense in which Elohim is applied to the shade of Samuel by 
the Witch of Endor, a pre-existent and perhaps ancestral 
spirit, like the Persian fravashi, enters into the mother 


1 See Appendix, p. 776 below. 

2 Spiv éxadovy of madraot nav dévbpor, Schol. Il, XI, 86. 

$ “Oak and rock’? (Arthur Bernard Cook), Classical Review, July, 1901, 
p- 322. 
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and is incarnate in her offspring. (1) Here there is no 
question of sexual intercourse, for in this early stage 
of man’s development paternity is still unrecognized. 
Every human being is an embodied ghost. (2) Later on, 
it is especially the Hero, who, by virtue of his mighty 
deeds, is recognized as of divine origin, that is, a god 
incarnate. (3) And when the notion of paternity has 
become established, the Heroes are of necessity regarded 
as the sons of divine fathers, the Elohim, who are in turn 
identified with the host of heaven. 

Here arises an interesting question. In Gen. vi. 4, the 
Nephilim are closely associated with the Gibborim. In 
Num. xiii. 33 the py 22 are of the Nephilim. In Deut. ii. 
10-12 and 20-23, the Anakim are reckoned with the 
Rephaim, called by the Moabites Emim, and by the Ammo- 
nites, Zamzummim. Now there is good reason to believe 
that Nephilim and Rephaim, Emim and Zamzummim are, 
like our own fairies, the ghosts of prehistoric or at least 
extinct races. And the question may be asked whether 
these are not identical with the divine ancestors of the 
Gibborim ! ? 

The doctrine of Re-incarnation serves to explain a difli- 
culty which has probably been observed by readers of the 
preceding article in this series. The Garden of the Gods is 
planted, it would seem, upon the Grave of all Mankind ; 
yet the Origin of Mankind is traced to the Garden of the 
Gods. The inconsistency is patent, but it becomes intelli- 
gible if we suppose that the original narrators of the myth 
held the belief that in general every living babe did but 
re-embody a pre-existent spirit. The antinomy arises out 
of the attempt to extend this theory of actwal, to the case 
of ultimate origins. No philosopher, excepting of course 
Hegel, has quite succeeded in the effort to “hold himself 
up by his own waistband”; and there are doubts as to 





’ The tradition of gigantic stature attaches not only to the Anakim, 
but also to the Amorites who in Amos ii. 9 are compared to the sacred 
tree, 
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the success of Hegel. The ancient mythologist may have 
thought (a) that all the souls of all the Dead were embodied 
in the leaves and fruit of the Tree of Souls, and perhaps 
the other trees of the divine garden (in this case every tree 
would have its indwelling spirit); and (b) that the souls 
of all the Living issued from the Garden of the Gods?. He 
may (c) have regarded the primal Man and Woman, naked, 
innocent, and ignorant of good and ill, as sharing the con- 
dition of the Babe at birth?. And I think it not improbable 
that (d) there was a myth by which the primitive matri- 
arch *, prior to the Birth of Man, became pregnant by 
partaking of the fruit of the Tree of Souls. In this 
way the Death-god Cain might incarnate the Death-god 
Tammuz. 

It now becomes necessary to take account of the remark- 
able doctrine which is known in Christian theology as 
Traducianism, viz., that the soul is transmitted in semine 
patris; from which, as Maine I think relates, some legal 
theorists deduced the inference that the mother was merely 
an intermediary, the “nurse” of the germ received, and 
therefore no relation of her own child! + 

This mode of thought cannot be primitive, since it is 
obviously a concomitant and support of the patriarchal 
system; but from its character it may well be of great 
antiquity. In nearly all the myths of Supernatural Birth 
collected by Mr. Hartland (excepting those cases which 
I have already cited), there is some distinct Means of 
Impregnation, some Vehicle of Life, or Embodiment of 
the Soul, some object, phenomenon, or influence which is 


1 “Souls awaiting incarnation hide in the drooping branches of 
the coolabah tree; and each child is born with a coolabah leaf in its 
mouth.” Lang, “Incarnation and Reincarnation,’”’ Independent Review, 
Dec. 1904, p. 456 (Euahlayi tribe, N.S. W.). 

2 J. Q. R., vol. X, “The Burning Bush,” &c., ad fin. Cf. Isa. vii. 16, 

3 om 5 ON, Gen. iii. 20. Cf. iv. 1, which at least implies divine‘nid. 

* «A woman is only a nurse who takes care of a man’s children for 
him.” The Native Races of South-East Australia, p. 284 (Howitt) ; Athenaeum, 
Dec. 10, 1904. 
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in turn identified with the father, and also with the son. 
Thus was Danae made pregnant by the Shower of Gold, 
and so gave birth to Perseus. Thus, according to a wild 
legend, the Buddha entered his mother’s womb in the form 
of a White Elephant. It should be observed that in the 
Gospel Narrative there is nothing corresponding to this. 
The Mother remains a Virgin, and conception is effected 
by the miraculous operation of the Holy Spirit, on which 
account the offspring is called “Son of God!”: a very 
good example of the refining effect of Jewish thought upon 
the common mythology of the ancient world. 

The Traducian doctrine carries with it important con- 
sequences. In the first place there arises from it a possible 
danger to the male parent, the effusion of his soul; and 
I am inclined to think that this was the evil which the 
rite of Circumcision, as a preliminary to Marriage, was 
designed in some way to avert. Secondly, as the offspring 
is regarded as an embodied portion of his father’s spirit, 
there comes about a kind of identity between the divine 
father and the human son, the god and the king, Mars, 
for example, and Romulus; and (thirdly) between the 
founder of a dynasty and his successor, so that for instance, 
David's “spirit,” his “quality,” his “genius,” and in 
last resort himself, might be held to live again in his 
representative *. 

The heroes of Israel belong to a stage of thought which 
has advanced beyond the doctrine of Divine Incarnation. 
Human parentage, on both sides, is a matter of course. 
Children and the fruit of the womb are an heritage and 
gift (Isa. ix. 5) that cometh from Jahveh*. But this is 
especially emphasized in the case of an Isaac, a Samson, 
or a Samuel, where the birth is contrary to expectation, 
or even against the course of nature. I do not think these 
narratives can be rightly understood, except by reference 
to the prior stage. 

1 Luke i. 35. Cf. Gen. i. 2. ? Hos. iii. 5 and Jer. xxx. 9, 
5 Ps, exxvii. 3. (Book of Common Prayer). 
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It is Inspiration which now replaces Incarnation. In 
especial crises the spirit of Jahveh comes mightily upon 
Samson or on Saul. It vests upon the mysterious child 
of Isa. xi. 2. In the’ days of the Judges we may be sure 
that wherever an individual manifested conspicuous ability 
in word or deed, in the affairs of peace or war—the courage, 
energy, resolution, the resource, prudence, and sagacity, 
which made a successful leader against the enemy, and 
a successful arbiter of strife at home—in a word, the 7¥y mn 
man men would esteem him dedmvevoros, a DdN IND ; 
they would affirm in the characteristic phrase of the 
Bible that Jahveh was “with him.” Such an one would 
become the Daw, the vindew of Israel, acting in this 
capacity as the instrument of the nation’s God. An 
historical person, Hero or Prophet, may thus acquire a 
supernatural, or even a mythical character, so that if 
mythical elements can be detected in the stories of Elijah, 
of Moses, of Abraham, we are not hastily to conclude that 
they never lived. The Prophet, Priest, and King, were 
all representatives or tenements of the deity, and were 
anointed in order that his spirit might be thus imparted 
to them. The rite is on this view a real sacrament '!, and 
its effects are expressly indicated in the case of Saul 
(1 Sam. x. 1, compared with ver. 7) and in that of David 
(chap. xvi. 13). 

Unfortunately Sacraments are make-believe, a supersti- 
tion identical with the principles of Magic. It is a whole- 
some though bitter truth, that an outward and visible 
sign cannot really confer an inward and spiritual grace, 
nor can official consecration bestow the gifts of genius 
upon a ruling family or a prophetic order. Two points, 
therefore, are necessary to the ideal Messiah ;—hereditary 
succession and personal inspiration. He must be the Son 


1 Qil is an equivalent of blood, the vehicle of life or spirit. It may be 
noted that even in Rome the king had his face painted red; ‘the 
vermilion-painted face,” like the chariot described in a previous article, 
‘belonged alike to the Roman god and to the Roman king” (Mommsen, 
Eng. trans. I, 83). 
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of David; he must have, in full measure, the Spirit of 
Jahveh. 

Again employing the New Testament to illustrate the 
Old, and the Old to explain the New (since we can neither 
hope to understand the Origins of Christianity without 
recognizing its vast indebtedness to Judaism, nor fully 
understand Judaism without taking account of those 
elements which made it the parent of Christianity), we 
may observe that both these points are marked in the 
narrative of the Gospels. Jesus, we are expressly told in 
the Epistle to the Romans (i. 3) was born 
‘‘Of the seed of David, according to the flesh.” 


And the genealogy which now opens the New Testament 
once ended with the words :— 

“And Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom! he 
begat Jesus, who is called Christ.’’ 

We do not hear that Jesus was in fact anointed, and 
perhaps he would have refused the rite. But at his 
baptism, which forms the true commencement of the 
Gospel narrative, “he saw,’ we are told, “the heavens 
rent asunder, and the Spirit as a dove descending upon 
him: and a voice came out of the heavens, Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased ” (Mark i. 10, 11; 
Matt. iii. 16, 17; Luke iii. 22, “in a bodily form as a dove”’). 
The dove was perhaps suggested by the expressions of 
Gen. i. 2; but how unlike the vulture of the ancient 
myth! : 

I shall bring this paper to a conclusion by an endeavour 
to supply the much-needed explanation of the Messianic 
name in Isa. ix. 5. It should run :— 

maa Sse py xbp 

ody aw sy ‘aN 
1 The authorities for the text (Matt. i. 16) fall into two classes. Those of 
class 1, the most and the best, have preserved the former part of the verse, 
as far as and including the words ‘of whom,” but modified the latter. 
Those of class 2 have done just the reverse. Verses 18-24 are a Midrash, 
interrupting the sequel. 
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The text, I believe, is quite sound. It consists of two 
parallel clauses, each a nominal sentence, in which the 
predicate precedes the subject. El-gibbor, here of course 
employed as a synonym for Jahveh, originally (it is 
probable) designated the Hebrew Hercules, the Wrestler- 
Hero of Gen. xxxii. 25-33, of whom Israel, Jacob, and 
Naphtali are alike appellations. There is no hostility 
between him and his divine antagonist, the ‘‘ Face of God,” 
since the latter bestows on him his blessing, as the God of 
Sinai makes bright the countenance of Moses, and as Sin 
is described as munammir musi. With the advance of 
monotheism it would seem that his personality was merged 
in that of Jahveh, himself an mandy wx. Jeremiah, con- 
tending with his own despair, utters the cry ‘mx mn 
333 (xx. 11). And comparing the present passage with 
Isa. vii. 14, we may hazard the conjecture that a similar 
invocation may have been employed by women in labour, 
and even that El-gibbor may have stood in a special rela- 
tion to male offspring. He is here described as the Divine 
King of Israel, either as “a wondrous counsellor,” or as 
one now “counselling,” or “about to counsel, a wonder.” 
(Cf. Isa, xxviii. 29, xxix. 14.) 

As the subject of the first clause is a synonym of Jahveh, 
so is that of the second (mw “w) of David. David is the 
Prince of Peace, i.e. the wholeness of estate which results 
from victories achieved and enemies overcome, like the Pax 
Augusta; of course with an allusion to Jerusalem. And 
the predicate y ‘3% which in form may be compared with 
ody x1, may be adequately explained from Ps. lxxxix. 30, 
wa a> snow: 

“His seed also will I make to endure for ever.” 

The Name may now be rendered :— 


The Mighty God doth counsel a wonder ; 
The Prince of Peace is a father evermore. 


1 Of. Jer. xx. 17 oby mo “ever pregnant.” Also Gen. xvii. 7, 8 
poy m3, OD MMR. 
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APPENDIX. 


The passage cited in the text was transcribed as long 
ago as 1899, from an article by Dr. Frazer on “ The Origin 
of Totemism” in the Fortnightly Review’. Since these 
pages were prepared for publication in 1904, independent 
evidence, in some cases involving a correction, has been 
supplied by Mr. Strehlow, missionary at Hermannsburg, 
to Mr. N. W. Thomas, who published it in an article on 
“The Religious Ideas of the Arunta,” Folk-Lore, Dec., 1905 
(vol. XVI, 428 sq.). I quote a few sentences. 


‘‘ Spencer and Gillenassert. . . that alcheri means dream, and Alche- 
ringa, the dream times; this is a mistake. Dream is altjirerinja, a 
dreamer, altjirarena; a ‘dream time’ is unknown to the blacks. It 
is also erroneous to say that the Aranda believe in re-incarnation of 
ancestors; what they believe is that each birth is an incarnation of 
invisible individuais (not merely spirits), who live in trees, crevices, 
water-holes, &c., in human or animal form, and enter the bodies of 
women, being named after the species of animals from which they 
originated. The soul does not go back to the knanakala place at 
death, preparatory to reincarnation ; it goes northwards, to the island 
of the dead, called Jaia, where it wanders for many years and is 
finally annihilated.” F. L. XVI, 431. 


There is an agreement as to pre-existence, a conflict of 
testimony as to re-incarnation. The analogies cited in 
the text, and the Hindu doctrine of transmigration, dispose 
me to accept the evidence of Spencer and Gillen. It is 
quite possible that inconsistent ideas as to the future of 
the soul may exist side by side in the savage mind. 


Grey HvusBEerRT SKIPWITH. 


1 See also Adonis Aitis Osiris, Ed. 2, pp. 79-81. 
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A GENIZA FRAGMENT OF GENESIS RABBA. 


Tuer fragment here printed is at present located in the 
Cambridge University Library, Library Collection, Drawer 
35. It consists of three leaves. Of t' six sides one is 
blank, containing only a name or two and some Arabic 
jottings. The measurements are as follows: leaf 1, 20 x 21 
em.; leaf 2, 18 x 19:5 ; leaf 3, 1819-5. Though the sizes 
of leaves 1 and 2 differ they belong to the same MS., leaf 
2 a following on leaf 1a exactly. The leaves were found 
at different times in different sacks, but were put together 
by Mr. Abrahams, to whom (as well as to Mr. Herbert Loewe) 
I am indebted for suggestions in preparing the present 
edition. There is a gap between leaf 2 and leaf 3. 

The leaves are tolerably well preserved, though here and 
there the MS. is obliterated or torn; especially is this the 
case at the bottom of leaf 1. The writing is in square 
character, and the MS. probably dates from the eleventh 
century. Comparing our MS. with dated Geniza texts (e.g. 
T-S. 24. 1, dated 1082, and T-S. 24. 7, dated 1004) the 
identity with eleventh century MSS. is almost certain. The 
usual Geniza features are exhibited. The divine name is 
usually written *, and the contractions D’x, oY>8 and ox 
(for nx) occur frequently. Some words are punctuated, 
and there are occasional erasures and corrections. 

The MS. fortunately contains the beginning of the 
Midrash on Genesis, and the order of sections fully confirms 
Dr. Theodor’s judgment in using Codex Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 27169 as the basis of his edition. Dr. Theodor’s view 
that we must reject the epithet na (after N'ywin “4) is not, 
however, confirmed by this old MS., for the word is found 
here. Some of the spellings of the Greek words are unique. 
Thus we have 2n'p (for sadaywyds) a spelling not noted 
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by Theodor. The passage of the Greek 5 into the Hebrew n 
occurred already in pre-Christian times (Krauss, Griechische 
und Lateinische Lehnwirter, I, 38), and there is reason to 
think that in Rabbinic lips the Greek 6 was sounded like 
the soft English th (in these or bathe). Cf. Krauss, op. cit., 
p- 39. Another interesting point is the spelling of the name 
Julianus. Dr. Biichler has detected this name in the 
inscription published in the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement, April, 1908 (p. 165). This distinctly 
ends in &, but the only instance of this given by Krauss 
(op. ecit., II, p. 31¢) is in the corrupt form xd. Our 
MS. stands alone in reading xx. In general, our MS. 
has original variants in the names of Rabbinical authorities 
cited. I would also call attention to the interesting word 
xnwe (II, 2b), and the regular use of the form 78 NNT 735 
in introducing Bible citations. Noteworthy, too, is the use 
of ynw for owe; only found in this form here. Cf. 
Bacher, Terminologie der Amorder, 221, note 2. Then, 
again, in the spelling mwxv2 we have an example of the 
representation of the sheva mobile by the letter yod. 

The text, though not always carefully or accurately 
written, is well worth close study. It is a new and 
independent text; thus it sometimes differs from the MSS. 
which it most resembles (e.g. it stands alone in omitting 
on before nwave I, 1 b, line g), and in one place it 
has the curious reading 737n® for the usual xnonx. This is 
probably a mere mistake. 


I. 


DY DY Dnwyy mem pow rye [MT]}er nnd 735 Aye[in /9] 1 (b) 

POX OX MNT MIT ADI pox aM pox ny | wad npn 
PINT AN PONT NU OWND EN ANT | ADIT ND PON yo 
pox ydin ‘Sy momen | Tox AXT ASA ADD pox ADIN [Sy] 
nao | [Ana pow pos AIA MX yOIN 7 “ON [NNT ADD] yoxIw 
ana on swa po “yay smoa n’a’p’n by ans 15> one ow 
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YN POI pO nyt xox wyy nyt ane ana wer | [pods] 
sin pe yd ab em mypporpy mana xd | inyto amw ana 
mina pda ns ND ANI BID | A/2’p’n AYN JD OWED neny 
Jamin Nox MYND PN DON II MwND oN | ND wR NIN 
mnp | spp /2 42 AWA AN NDT MYR *D27P % ‘Dx /RT ADD 
| wonns pqans nar 43 pny psy Sy mimavin spy onew manda 
wenn ods onde wMIN AIM “ON MNT ‘OD PIENN |PNNUN 
mya yews inns wan ow obs pw" 1 ww | ‘ON nN ADD 
non ms ymvenao pnyay ovody on py | Sy may pny py by 
Map NAN NI Mw ID AwyD | [eT] 2 Tb mand Sawa 
popa sasnen | [b>] mn 32 mDY “9 TONT NMONN yD by 
| [Y]Jons ‘n> aD smons 7/a’pw masa xan yd pon px ryan 
yaw anon 1d om bx sex an peed mex wwe Jaw 3 AD 
‘pony paan opr[a pode) ana on | [awa a0] ‘yaw ama 
p[poa mya] w pode | [aohd saw ww» 55 mewon ‘pom mawNn 
b> | J OND IN MY WON ‘pa mawNN ‘oa ney Sy IN DVT NEE 
WN JAM wma wn [po] xs) mn Ayn sd [xar}e ww 
[> awax ox] sino stay dd step a3 | ova mon /9 one 
sana [AA 9] IN | ANT paNA jo 4A jp ovty N12 MUNI 
noma | xnp yoy va sm 0 NMANDND NNPpy [52 sm MnB) pO" 
py yar xnsanoey ‘7 oxfyp Siw ‘poy|a oy DNDN °D yt xb 
myyo [bx] “oy oda star “x7 MD DID | yNDDd) ADNNd 
[Aawna mp] yy ayy ond xMAnDD | D OPA oN pyendy 
x vw any nal] | eyo Jwnoa am pyerdw inwyn rx 
Joann ppp ax 9 “oN pyyd pir oe [42 orp IN by nmwy)o 
nonno poo ‘aa at x men bp ar] sw apy oan 
Fyomewye nd. . we ee ee MDD vy | in[y]73 
. » ~ eee A 8 nS eee ss es 
. « « | ee rea ep pie) 2 wk tt ee 
Coe | a a 

On (1 a) occur some names: {3 nay 73 nodes and onnav, 
also some Arabic jottings. 
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II. 


ma PX mawNI yw pSapor pn nx omdy ppp on 1 (a) 
ov>y sna pdr ns wa mw ny mw mina | aod... 
mresena xd p> [n> px] | wa mews ods say aby yo ‘no ps 
mo woyd tan pepo na nna nd “9 nwa p07 yer’ “9 oS 3 
pvS SW AD pwNan ova saw nD Sew | a’a’/p’n nda op 
Sw mow xdm | omy Sneed on xdy Ayn minx wap own 
sma onda gm ind poo ime paw See one nna 
sem pn de 8 yon cineso onsin | (oninjos abe pots 
ow ay | ximwsr od wn ay sins /9/p>’e wdnr odin 
7 ywyo ma on ndmo ond nnd Sawa xn ana wd ym pon 
‘2 AMD noman’a .o*oN NII NwNII MeNIIA MN | DAd dn yd 
men aa pimon /’e | pad os ans mexder nen ans by 
non | mesy aim $3) pmndy mans aps 13 on ox mtn nn 
(p> AWY 1D OD NEY IMT PRY Dp? Dp od ND wwY mA OWN 
WI wa “OX pny poxdd INT) (NON ad ove ans 
mim yoxds meray ‘nov ynvdy oma | mppn 247 at odp 
‘nay poem by apy [| my ond waa cena ‘ex ann’ 
fon | [pn]yt Sy ya pny an awa yy sa ahd “9 apy’ one 
mds wenn ova xia xdy om Son pony anyt Sy ya ag 

sreya Sear pn be wit mmo an Seow | aoxn aby 
m5 pow mp b> amy | [» co] nds inyyesa np ’p’m 
’y>y rnvvaa | [yoy] anw mn wD and MD MND pINA yp 
podspnys | msn ‘dy amma pdpmn on awa do “yaw ama 
| ymad ain xde yo we ’n’2’pn Sax nena wy preww and wy 
ans nod “x mixdaa aya ans dye mmmn “9’x whys pbpnn 
mow .o%ds NI MwNID yA me Ansa qiad ans | qrad o%ds 
manand nanos dye joo em way inp |e SySy wap paras 
N33 NDS 29 NID NDI PVN 2p” | [PP] 29 TID NDI AMINA 
Ay2> mynd mswnoa | max mo IND ps ‘no oD 
mssiand mavnoa | iby See oma ome ames myena 
xo> | [mx}iand mawnna aby estpen ma op np qnty nt 
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[nwenay}nd navn aby mendy we wep opp peo on “N32 
mawnn AN “Ty 3 NIN 9 OW pr wow 25 odyd ww vA 
SON) TIT IY WN AWN AY!R AMD WY OMA ODS | wn NT 
px a9 xpod [Ann ox ov AM yy oe | Saxe DIN 3 sw 
2p ‘or N30 NDI ADIP..... 1 (b) | ’x mand a> NDD 
mann’ e JND'D N92 13 ‘naw im rep | ydyao on 77 NENT 
$55 asp dene Sw inawnn pny 9/97/2 | Sew /9 nwa mor 9 
nnx pyp y3 myn 1 (I) mm mend ad... | xen ane qbnd 
poowe Son wan 9325 wt poder pad dm sow | prwa say pdr xsps 
Son yon ytn [a5 padjp | pada bo sow wim do pe pa 
ma moon oynd ny | nw poem apy whos ain pindepe 
p»wy anew neve | Siow a’a’p’n qo 95 podpr psp do 4x 
193 me y¥ Y1 | ANI AMD AYA ATA Sapd prrny Siwy svt nee 
miata | de a2 xd widnr Sym mana ‘98 Sete 22 by sat Sener 
Mvxn | SM Aw Mist “OX ADNI “9 PAS ID’ ADIN % oy ‘nn 
mata | ody sna post mwdy mor mone ’9 ows ann /9 4b 
| TVR PR p*>e x3 mw. oan ‘ory AMwyD Mr adn 
xox mers pe 3 nd aamoy men ‘ox “xt “on adn aby 
om xe NV PS) Pay wren pt mes ow | mywyn 
ova nb “97 AT. yen /9 one “9/8 ADIN DD | NN OY 
Dp) OYANY OY THN oD PIT AY Jr¥ AnD | simy ar nd 
mpd pax nasa pd pry ome sm yey sexn | [ole Sa 
ndiyny me DIP NOP AWY IMK ADT AMINA ATEN ANP | MPI AD 
‘ox dSevdna “a ne Sew sme oipids pan pose: | [enn] 
‘ON IMIN DY Paw jd 1 xvow Nde | D’>dx an Sy avy 
nan nd ‘xs miminm mm ov Team | wma wn Tex pr nD 7d 
xmnay oby meny way mn | Aa pas ‘n> pnd ana: mt Ams 
sex pom ovown ow imdSa | ovo Jean aay NN IN Jenn Nn 
pa ayy AT > my waar] my ms and om own Syn 
{ond5n mown pea monn ny ena 

ya] mon 12 perm’ wbaxp wx v2 wd 2 (a) 
snot piped quay sy | [man] om ons oa [ory 
| [ow] pre ar ond ansoy(ar oo dbx myps yey) ova iby 35 
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rp [Awys] mow fay MY FI PID PemyT jAY Me jo w WY "x 
fa’ oven by by ‘not wen oon | [ovJon Sy penn a’apn by 
NT wn wap de oeNANA oD odyn oT woe xd ADI 
yaX may mon yo md ony aAmimn ‘9 wan nAyAd ‘230 | [2'nD5] 
bp sox nxt] moon v2a3 xdx dp pyr | [oD] pon inn dipd naa 
yond ov [ae /n’n] Syne saad yap anny on | yows [Apia 
saa pon oy xd ands j2 MO /’N wy “AI ‘pr | ANALY orxond 
mwa mesa wo | [news] snaw xo 55 py xbsx a’2’/p’n aann 
nx | sms oxay 52) ovpy wo [1] omy oxay 52) oy ww? 
nny past nx pow nx ney Sew ab xp) Naw on 
ms) wown ne ny 3. ANI) Dw INT | [SONDW] AWD Dd 
dadoyv oanyn me nde poya | om pyza wow pean wed man 
may Seem | mand py xdy sien nid oan ovsnym rnvded 
Sypimoyad onnaw own ome Seed opr oxdy mena ons 
SON Dy AN NP’! ns D¢dy mI ANN) DDwA | [yn jnas 
‘rapa a ryder anwaa (!) ndym | [oy] dee “ae may me xpy ad 
fly “x on od ampa andy on npr ave seen (aon) 
m5 awy mo Sawa mdpr aya one) ee 2 InN DDyD 
wed don ad ndw qdoa aw amsnd wan ww | saws aeyy 
p23 And J yD INYN ATA [93] IM WY | ID AEPM AwP 
Weceeeee ee (PIN (DEN 53 | (1) ome wey Sawa 47 pn Dp 23 
| pm ta and xbp vd> map pis yay ama dan sae 55 wen 
nsy oma ov wd Sym b> xdo qo [ado] oda snd [xdjo > xow 
omy Amon arf sion nx oye} .....0 xde ame opnd ow 
macy ‘awe da) na avn | [Ajnaa dps ayn /9/x 40 ‘pn “8 ea 
Sey 9 | [noxn] amon mame mx pen pinay pp ade ow 
| mows npn nwndy wean) Ayn /9’x DN Ndy Od InP pans 
‘ea mov /N AMIN AANA MX Hyd puna” pM NdK pyED 
Senen $a) wena pwon an neNa AND syn Jw | [ANp]dn 
Sx pony ae Amo eA ms ‘yD | PMMA po Noe prow 
mm pe Tw pa papr | aes ann 9 mn ena dene va 
pa posyoy ‘ox pan | [pjosn saw pa pop ‘se an “I A 
JINN PANT II | pA ADD germ ind we p[R]JA a ow 
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rey pow pnt | [odeajya 9X osanpa wn bx > py ins 
| [7 ... 9 Des mw “a See “9 pr y[njnem 
yow imo ony xby sa ay 590 mom tnx 525 myx 2 (b) 
pbp pam ’9 aren weapy ainn ova nyd ase yvan[dw] | inden 
NINA DY. APD AA wT ny AMDwK ADM] | “17 Ady dixwd 
ssvann ’x¢ nd sind ‘pa enynd “ow mpina | oar “9d “ended weap» 
snvap oxen Swfow] | pov pin prey vanan 

a7 anp psn my[yd] | nsw pas andy pas ayad ards spy 
| Se sin os ey Sx oon pry “9 /wa mona “1 xns “9 “wa m3 
yeay ponds 1 onwd omnse hoa one onin[xe’] 
nanabn ‘2 apy’ oD sp ovon mpndy pada | pnmo va 
any xd xox pv ap oven mpnds | 415 Sn an snx ov xd 
xosin o%Sy son, , mopoxn mbaydy | pry adh yoyo vbr on 
DIN payin ‘ayaa wy psd ios | wide ima ’9 ow "on yn 
Paya ANIA A pADY pax AdSpma pad | i222 wn mm 
[95 vbymy paran penyrey perme pas pays post 7d vbye | xan 
am | 9’ mdSpna andy mean yaw ain ase moan pny ‘9x bya 
yaw | wsn by [ansjyy ‘x oy ava mn 9 one “1 by a3 
So[xo] | man mo mp py pasn xen ods sown a’/p’n nd & 
meay | py ‘ey pont xviny ads po ney xd tm Soxnd xn pym 
by sma | onde 9/3 ama “a9 Sy move wy pre tbe vba np 
poem Ans | andy “ot wana xdse addons and one “7 nyt 
moar pay 12 waw | ov cesSy oy apis mM any AM pas 
brian saw pra odio ow ‘a9 | op) ody ax nes 
pofay 5x] | poo py prima qd mp nb’ prem mabye | denna 
| pid JID INN PRI °3 


EPHRAIM LEVINE. 
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SOME NOTES ON RESEMBLANCES OF 
HEBREW AND ENGLISH LAW. 


THE law of which I am about to speak is concrete law, 
not theories of law, but actual working rules of law or 
specific laws. I confine myself to the English Bible— 
generally to the Authorised Version. I feel strongly how 
much this little essay must suffer from my ignorance of 
post-biblical literature, especially the Talmudic. For its 
writers and thinkers were necessarily in a better position 
to comment on their classical writings, and, moreover, they 
must have had scholarly and legal traditions. 

To begin with, Hebrew law does not make the distinction 
between Civil and Criminal law, which, after all, is quite 
artificial, and between which in English law the line is not 
always clearly drawn. Certainly there is no trace of two 
corresponding kinds of tribunal—to us, frequently, the 
only visible sign of a difference. For instance, who would 
suppose that the non-repair of a highway—‘“the king’s 
highway” (Num. xxi. 22)—was a crime, if it was not 
punishable on indictment after a trial by jury exactly as in 
a caso of theft? Yet, in fact, there are many provisions 
of which the only object is to punish the wrongdoer—as 
a deterrent to others,—where there is no provision for 
compensation to the sufferer, and others where, except such 
compensation, there is no recognition that the state has an 
interest in preventing illegality—and this, after all, is tho 
broad distinction in our system between the criminal and 
the civil. As jurisprudence progresses, it will be more 
and more felt that any infraction of the law is an offence 
against the state, because the slightest disobedience to the 


1 Adapted from an address to the Jews’ College Union Society. 
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law sets a bad example and tends to weaken public 
morality. But regarding only actual standards, I should 
say that much of the Hebrew civil law, some of the 
Decalogue, for instance, is elementary public morality—of 
course, evolved slowly from generations of custom—embody- 
ing the custom, the ideal custom, of the time in which it is 
promulgated, but without any express penal sanction. For 
instance, we may be sure that in the society which was 
exhorted to honour parents and not to covet other people’s 
goods, as in our own, the notorious offender against these 
principles was made to feel the disapproval of his “set,” 
without any formal prosecution. 

For the purposes of comparison, then, attaching no 
importance to the distinction between civil and criminal, 
I find that topics common to Hebrew and English law 
are the following :—Arson, Assault, Bailees, Blasphemy, 
Breach of Promise of Marriage, Burglary, Dangerous 
Animals, Debt, Kidnapping, Maintenance, Manslaughter, 
Murder, Negligence, Perjury, Perversion of Justice, Pledges, 
Poor Law, Real Property, Sanitary legislation, Succession, 
Theft—a list comprising Contract, Tort,and Crime. Finally 
there is the Assessment of Damages, and Procedure and 
Punishment. 


A few words on each head, but not always in this order :— 


Exod. xxii. 6 is hardly a case of Arson: rather of negli- 
gence with damages, 

Bailees. Exod. xxii. 7-15; Lev. vi. 2-5. 

The distinction between gratuitous or for reward is not 
made. Assuming bailment here to be gratuitous, then the 
law is that of Lord Hale: “the bailee is not answerable 
if they are stole without any fault in him, neither will 
a common neglect make him chargeable, but he must be 
guilty of some gross neglect”; then he is chargeable. If 
the bailee pays for the use of the thing (ver. 15), “ if it be an 
hired thing, it came for his hire,” then the hirer is only 
bound to use the same care as a prudent man would of his 
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own, i.e. a lesser degree than the utmost, which seems to 
be meant here. 

Where the bailee not only has nothing to get but has 
work to do on the thing, he is only liable for gross negli- 
gence, 

An agister of cattle does not insure their safety, but if 
they are killed, injured, or stolen through his negligence, he 
is liable (v.13). In Smith v. Cook, 45 L.J., Q. B. (1875), 
a colt agisted was gored to death by a bull: agister held 
liable, only because there was negligence. Thus, though 
the details are not the same, the principles are similar. 

Ver. 15. The stipulation that if the owner be with it 
the bailee is not liable for damage is exactly analogous to 
our rule, that if a contractor’s employer personally controls 
the work he and not the contractor is liable for injury. 
The reason is obvious. 

Lev. vi. 2-5 adds nothing to this topic except as to lost 
property, for keeping which there may be, as with us, 
damages: with us it may be larceny also. 


Blasphemy. Exod. xxii. 28. Thou shalt not revile God 
[or the judges, R.V., the gods, A.V. ]. 

The Law Mag. and Rev., Nov. 1907, writes :—* Until 
lately we punished offences against religion as severely as 
Moses did.” This, perhaps, refers to the Hebrew punishment 
of idolatry and paganism—the prohibition of which can 
hardly date from the same age of thought as the toleration 
of “the gods,” if A.V. is right above, which it probably is 
not. Otherwise there seems to be no formal enactment in 
favour of religion as such, except this—which, by the way, 
is highly inconsistent with a theocracy, as the early Hebrew 
State is sometimes described, for in a theocracy, blasphemy 
and kindred offences are inconceivable and assumed not to 
exist. “Norcurse the ruler of thy people.” Seditious Libels 
are by no means extinct crimes to-day. Compare Scanda- 
lum Magnatum. Till 1887 an action lay for defamation 
or slander of a great officer, e.g. a judge: the last instance 
was in Queen Anne’s reign. 
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If the translation “judges” R.V. above is correct, it is 
the law of England to-day, common in cases of Contempt 
of Court. This leads to Perversion of Justice : — 


Perversion of Justice. 


The constant references to this crime point to a settled 
judicial system, indeed, they are the best evidence of it. 
The three great forms of tampering with the administration 
of justice are partiality of the judge, perjury of the witness, 
and interference of a third party. 

The law of this country is well provided against the 
peculation or favouritism of the judge, as it has had need 
to be. To the judge Exod. xxiii. 2, 8 are clearly addressed : 
the exhortation not to be swayed by popular clamour is 
never out of date. Perhaps “neither shalt thou speak 
in a cause, &c.” is meant for the witness as well as the 
judge, especially if we read with R.V. “bear witness ” for 
“speak.” In this context we are justified in understanding 
‘thou shalt not oppress a stranger” as a hint to the judge 
that justice knows no nationality. 


Breach of Promise of Marriage. Exod. xxii. 16; Deut. 
xxii. 28-9. 

In certain cases a breach of promise is asswmed, and 
specific performance is, if possible, decreed. Thus this 
goes further than our law as the father’s proprietary rights 
are also recognised, and damages are awarded him, just as 
in a somewhat similar action in our law. 

This form of breach of contract is expressly recognised 
in the case of the female servant, Exod. xxi. 8. Probably 
it was inconceivable in any other case, i.e. after betrothal 
of a freewoman. 


Theft and Burglary. Decalogue and Exod. xxii. 1. 

These ordinances are surprisingly scanty, but obviously 
contemplate a society with few personal chattels as we 
should think. There is restitution as with us, but damages 
in lieu of imprisonment: it must be remembered that 
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many ancient peoples had no prisons in our sense. But 
note that ver. 3, “if he have nothing, &c.” is literally the 
earliest instance of penal servitude. 

Note the law of homicide of a burglar—practically ours. 
You may kill in self-defence, and in justifiable homicide 
the element of its being night—essential to burglary—is 
always matter of mitigation. To this day “ breaking” 
(ver. 2, “up,” A.V.: “in,” R.V.) must be alleged in an 
indictment for burglary. 


Kidnapping. Exod. xxi. 16. 

This form of stealing, perhaps, arose from the slave trade, 
like kidnapping, to supply the American plantations with 
servants. 43 Eliz. c. 13 was due to the capture of many 
subjects in the northern border counties. East (I, 430) in 
1800 expressly wishes the offence was capital in place of 
many others. 


Debtors. Deut. xv. 1-18. 

In this country it clearly corresponds to (i) the Statute 
of Limitations ; (ii) as ver. 12 clearly shows, Imprisonment 
for Debt. This used to be met by periodical Insolvent 
Debtors’ Acts which cleared the prisons. Cf. a discharge 
in bankruptcy to-day, which is, in effect, a starting fresh 
after a time. 


Pledges. Deut. xxiv. 6, 10-13. 

This rather recalls the law of distress than that of pawn- 
brokers. Both are part of the law of debt, and the finances 
of the proletariate have always been the subject of legislation. 

Notice that some chattels are not negotiable, so to say, 
as in a distraint implements of trade and wearing apparel 
are exempt—exactly as in Exod. xxii. 26: so here, the 
latter can only be taken for a day. 

Ver. 10 looks like the doctrine “a man’s house is his 
castle ”—to prevent inquisition. 

Vers. 12-15 clearly contemplate a day labourer—even 
now a class paid daily. The spirit of these verses is that 
of the Truck Act, 1831. 
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Crimes of Violence. Assault, Murder, Manslaughter. 
Assault. The lex talionis is now admitted to be a miti- 
gation of an earlier system. It means “do not take more 
than one eye for one eye,” and as to life, no blood-feuds. 
There seems to be no instance (except Adoni-bezek, Judges 
i. 6-7, and that not judicial) of its literal application— 
except for murder. Probably it was early commuted to 
a pecuniary tariff. This is perfectly clear from the context, 
Exod. xxi. 18-19, 20-1, 26-7. 

The right to moderate “correction” or chastisement of 
servant or apprentice exists in English law. 


Murder and Manslaughter. Exod. xxi. 12. The law is 
in some respects like ours—with regard to the evidence of 
motive, the weapon used, the punishment, and Coroner’s 
inquisition (Deut. xxi. 1). Circumstantial evidence seems 
to have been admitted, if there was corroboration. 

As to motive, see Exod. xxi. 13-14; Num. xxxv. 20-1; 
Deut. xix. 4-11. As to weapon, see Exod. xxi. 20; Num. 
xxxv. 16-18. As to the inquest, note the local responsi- 
bility (Deut. xxi. 2). 

The law, too, as to justifiable homicide (Exod. xxii. 2-3) 
seems to be on our principle, when a man is slain in 
committing a felony. 

Note, too, the touch, Exod. xxi. 21, “if he continue a day 
or two.” So v. 19, “if he rise again and walk abroad.” 
The interval makes all the difference: in our common law 
it is a year and a day. 

Substantially there is our distinction between murder 
and manslaughter—a natural distinction. The “avenger 
of blood” (Deut. xix. 6) or “ revenger” (Num. xxxv. 19) is 
clearly the earliest private prosecutor, no doubt earlier than 
the State. From the vendetta, in primitive times as now, 
there is only one way of escape—flight, and the farther the 
better—‘“ the way is long” (Deut. xix. 6)—if possible, out 
of the jurisdiction, or out of the territory, as Jeroboam fled 
to Egypt (1 Kings xi. 40). Then after a time comes the 
demand for surrender or extradition, by the prosecutor, 
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literally, the follower-up. There is a judicial enquiry 
(Num. xxxv. 24), just as now, whether the offence is 
extraditable, which only murder is. If it is, the punish- 
ment is certain death, for by vers. 12-13 there is no 
commutation, and the avenger is entitled to the culprit 
(Num. xxxv. 19). But, on the other hand (Num. xxxv. 25), 
if they find manslaughter, there is still punishment— 
banishment in the place of refuge for an indefinite period— 
quite a definite punishment, for if he breaks bounds, the 
right of the revenger reverts. If he serves his sentence the 
prosecutor's right is gone, his blood has had time to cool, 
whereas at first his “heart ” was “hot” (Deut. xix. 6)—the 
exact distinction of our law—and to kill him would be 
murder. Note that the doctrine of sanctuary is ecclesiastical 
not Hebrew: Exod. xxi. 14, the murderer is to be taken 
even from the altar—and to execution. 





Negligence. 

In the case of a bailee this ground for damages has been 
clearly recognised. The same principle is seen in Exod. 
xxi. 33—a case common in our courts which administer 
this very law. Note a real juridical touch in the property 
of the dead beast passing to the defendant who has paid 
damages for it. The principle of negligence is recognised 
both civilly and criminally (ibid., 28-36) in the instance 
of— 

Dangerous animals. Criminally, just as our law regards 
the letting loose wilfully a vicious animal as murder, if it 
kills; so here death is decreed. 

Civilly, not only are damages allowed, but the doctrine 
of the “one bite,” notorious in the case of the English dog, 
is implied in the distinction between the known and 
unknown propensities of the animal. 


Perjury. The Decalogue; Exod. xxiii. 1; Deut. xix. 
16-20. 

Law Mag. and Rev., as above: ‘‘The perjurer was to 

undergo the punishment which he sought to bring upon 
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his innocent neighbour by his perjury. This is a much 
more rational rule than that of the English law, under 
which murder by perjury—the worst kind of murder—is 
only punishable by . .. penal servitude.” 

Now, it happens that on this point—where false witnesses 
have sworn away the life of an innocent man—there was. 
in a case where men had been executed for robbery, a great 
legal discussion whether this amounted to murder, and the 
gang of miscreants were actually indicted for murder. 
But the prosecution on that charge was dropped and the 
point was never settled. I have no doubt that in Hebrew 
law this form of the lea talionis applied directly, partly 
because it is repeated in this passage (Deut. xix. 21) and 
partly because in Exod. xxiii—where, as we have seen, the 
administration of justice is dealt with, ver. 7 is “ keep thee 
far from a false matter: and the innocent and righteous 
slay thou not.” 


Maintenance. Exod. xxiii. 2 may refer to testimony or 
to unwarrantable interference with the course of litigation. 
The next verse clearly refers to the latter, which is punish- 
able by English law. So, too, Lev. xix. 15, “ thou shalt not 
respect the person of the poor.” I am not aware of any 
other system which formally discourages partiality even 
from charitable motives—the tendency is generally in 
favour of another class. This clearly means when the 
cause is unjust. It is no offence in English law to maintain 
a poor suitor in an honest claim, nor is it against the spirit 
of Hebrew legislation, but quite the reverse. 


Poor Law. Deut. xiv. 28-9. 
I suppose this is the first poor law. Tithe is one of the 
few institutions taken direct from Hebrew civilisation. 


Real Property. 
It has been said that the Hebrew land-system was that 
of “ peasant proprietorship ” (Law. Mag. and Rev. above). 
Encyc. Biblica (« Law and Justice ”) says that no ger could 
VOL, XX. 3G 
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hold land, owing to the operation of the year of jubilee, and 
cites Mic. ii. 5; Is. xxii. 16, and Ezek. xlvii. 22, “ where the 
permission to do so is brought in as an innovation.” But 
except the last, these passages seem to me to have little 
to do with the matter. He could certainly hold Hebrew 
slaves till the jubilee (Lev. xxv. 47). At any rate till 
1870 (Naturalisation Act) an alien could not own or lease 
Jand in this country. 

There is a Statute of Distributions (Num. xxvii. 7-11). 
The doctrine of next-of-kin is naturally recognised. 


Sanitary Legislation. 

Lev. xiv. 34-48 deals with insanitary dwellings: the 
Local Authority is the priest, who may order disinfection. 
A quite recent writer in the Law Mag. and Rev., Nov. 
1907, 0n “the Law of Moses” says: “a century since it 
was badly wanted in England.” There is abundance of 
it now. 


Weights and Measures. 

Lev. xix. 35-6; with this 41-2 Vict. c. xlix, s. 25— 
Weights and Measures Act—coincides verbally to some 
extent. 


Damages. 

Various instances are Exod. xxi. 22, 30, 36, xxii. 1; Lev. 
vi. 5. 2Sam. xii. 6, David gives judgment of death and of 
four lambs for one. Note especially Exod. xxi. 22—the 
judges fix the amount. 


Procedure. 

There was certainly a regular system, becoming more 
definite with time. It was based on the still prevalent system 
in the East of a rank of local notables—cf. our borough 
and county J.P.’s—but how appointed we do not know: in 
history they are called “elders.” Two distinct accounts 
(Exod, xviii. 13-14 and Deut. i. 13-17) trace this system to 
one dictator or reformer—Moses: both profess distinct 
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juridical practice. Originally one judge sits “alone” 
(Exod. xviii. 14) like the Chancellor used to in England. 
Then deputies are appointed, like the vice-chancellors, and 
there is an appeal to the chief judge (Exod. xviii. 22, so Deut. 
i. 17), or later, perhaps, to the Crown. Or ver. 22 may mean 
a distinction according to the magnitude of the litigation— 
like ours between County Court and High Court. The 
business of the Court is distributed, Exod, xviii. 21, 22—who 
are the rulers of 1000, 100, 50,10? It cannot be a gamut 
of appeal courts—that wealth of litigation is reserved for us. 
I suppose the numbers are those of population, i,e. so many 
justices, so to say, to every ten householders. If so, we may 
compare it with our existing “hundreds ’—“ originally so 
called because each consisted of a hundred families of free- 
holders or ten tithings. Each hundred formerly had its 
Court” (Sweet, Law Lewx.), Perhaps the inferior courts stated 
a case for the Supreme Court: Deut. xvii. 8-11 looks like it. 
There is an appeal to the king in person—the woman of 
Tekoah (2 Sam. xiv). So the judgment of Solomon 
(1 Kings iii. 16), who built himself a new court-house 
(1 Kings vii. 7). The sovereign power will get the judicial, 
if it can; hence, the sacerdotal party puts the priests before 
the ‘iadiies (Deut. xvii. 8-9). 

The “ Book of Judges?” illustrates the connexion between 
political power and the judicial. Samuel “judged” Israel 
(1 Sam. vii. 15) and actually went “circuit” (ibid., 16, 17) and 
sat ‘in all those places.” So later, at the Restoration, Ezra 
re-organizes the judiciary (Ezra vii. 25). Otherwise, we 
know of no special officials: the Shoterim do not seem 
to have been specially legal, nor the “recorder” (2 Sam. 
xx. 24; 1 Chron. xviii. 14, 15), literally “ remembrancer ” 
—though belonging to the learned class and having a 
knowledge of precedents. In David’s constitution (1 Chron. 
xxiii. 4) there were 6,000 officers and judges. These of 


1 The real translation of Shofetim is not Judges but Lat. magistratus. With 
Deborah ef. the famous Ann, Countess of Pembroke, &c., hereditary and 
acting Sheriff of Westmoreland (d. 1675). Hargrave on Co. Litt. 326 a. 
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course must have been distributed: and this is distinctly 
stated of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xix. 1, 5, 8-11). This is 
enjoined (Deut. xvi. 18): the elders in the gate are a 
permanent feature (Deut. xvii. 5), and (Deut. xxii. 15) they 
assess damages between husband and wife. The instance 
of Samuel, above, reads like modern. In Ezra’s constitu- 
tion (Ezra x. 14) elders and judges seem to be co-ordinate. 
Most instructive as to local tribunals is the story of Naboth 
(r Kings xxi. 8), because the extortion is expressly to be 
committed in judicial form. The Crown commissions “the 
elders and... nobles” on the spot to try the issue. The 
tribunal may have been innocent. 

The only known law of evidence is Corroboration (Num. 
xxxv. 30; Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 15), roughly our rule in 
perjury (and one or two other cases). The defendant 
sometimes gives evidence on oath (Exod. xxii. 11). 

Arbitration is not unknown (Job ix. 33), “a daysman ” 
and sureties are employed (Prov. vi. 1, xxii. 26). 

There is a written deed of conveyance (Jer. xxxii. 9-10). 


Punishment. 


What punishment could they inflict? Ezra vii. 26 later 
enumerated: death, banishment, confiscation of goods, 
imprisonment. This was under the influence of foreign 
power and methods. Earlier: fines, either as compensation 
or penalty, flogging or death (Deut. xxv. 1-3, xxii. 18). 

To sum up, in the words of a writer in the Jewish 
Encyclopaedia (Law, Civil): “After the period of the 
supremacy of ancient tribal customs, came the Torah, con- 
taining codes of law on various subjects. Here is the first 
law in the modern sense, a series of statutes and ordinances 
succinctly expressed and written down by the authority of 
a law giver. The Torah legislates for a stage of society 
higher than that of the nomad. It is intended for a people 
settled on the soil and devoted largely to agriculture. 
Herein will be found its limitations. It knows little of 
commerce or contract in the modern sense ; its regulations 
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are comparatively primitive and are expressed in terse 
sentences and with little comment. The simplicity of the 
Biblical civil law is best illustrated by the fact that it is 
all contained in fifteen chapters of the Bible, and in some 
of these chapters occupies the space of only a few verses. 
The bulk of the civil law is found in two codes (Exod. 
xxi-xxiii and Deut. xxi-xxv) concerning slaves, land, in- 
heritance, pledges, loans and interest, bailments, torts, 
marriage and divorce, and legal procedure. Exod. xviii 
and Deut. xvii treat of the constitution and jurisdiction of 
the courts: Lev. xxv and Deut. xv treat of the laws of the 
jubilee, of the sabbatical year, and of ransom; Lev. xix 
treats of the poor laws, and Num. xxvii and xxxvi of the 
laws of inheritance. This is substantially the entire 
Biblical civil law, which grew to enormous bulk in the 
Talmud.” 

“That these laws were intended for an agricultural 
people is obvious. The sale of land was not favoured. ... 
Personal property other than that which is incident to 
the land, such as cattle, is hardly mentioned, and there are 
no regulations concerning its transfer except the general 
injunction to be just in weights and measures (Lev. xix. 35 ; 
Deut. xxv. 14, 15). Written contracts were unknown; 
all transactions were simple, and were easily made a matter 
of public record by being accompanied by the performance 
of some formal act in the presence of witnesses. Legal 
process was likewise simple; the judges spoke in the name 
of God [Exod. xxii. 28, ‘Elohim’ =A.V.’s ‘Judges’], and it is 
not unlikely that the judgment of Solomon fairly repre- 
sents the simple and direct method pursued by them in 
seeking to do justice. In doubtful cases the ‘oath of the 
Lord’ (Exod. xxii. 11) was administered to settle the 
matter.” 

Finally, I may cite Sir Robert Anderson, Nineteenth 
Century (Feb. 1908): “...the law of Sinai. Turning to 
that code, therefore, I seize upon two of its characteristic 
features. The one is the marked distinction it draws 
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between offences deliberately planned and offences due 
to sudden temptation or other accidental circumstances. 
That law had nothing but stern severity for deliberate 
tawbreakers, but in its treatment of the erring and the 
weak it was the most merciful code ever framed.” 

“ And if effect were systematically given to that other 
feature of the code of the theocracy, and the interests and 
rights of the victims of crime were always remembered 
and enforced, the trade of the professional thief and profes- 
sional receiver would be destroyed.” 


Those who are curious as to the direct borrowing of 
English law from Hebrew law may like to see the following 
passages :— 


A. 


Alfred. D,N.B. by E.A.F.—“ What is specially cha- 
racteristic of Aelfred’s laws is their intensely religious 
character. The body of them, like other Christian Teutonic 
codes, is simply the old Teutonic law, with such changes— 
more strictly, perhaps, such additions—as the introduction 
of Christianity made needful. What is peculiar to Aelfred’s 
code is the long scriptural introduction, beginning with the 
Ten Commandments. The Hebrew Law’ is here treated 
very much as an earlier Teutonic code might have been. 
The translation is far from being always literal; the 
language is often adapted to Teutonic institutions, while, 
on the other hand, some very inapplicable Hebrew phrases 
and usages are kept, and the immemorial Teutonic (or 
rather Aryan) institution of the wergild is said to be a 
merciful invention of Christian bishops.” 

Reference may also be made to an essay published since: 
this article was in the printer's hands. It is on “King 
Alfred and Mosaic Law,” by Prof. F. Liebermann. (See 
Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society, vol. VI, 1908, 
advance fascicule 2.) ; 
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B. 


Maitland, Mirror of Justices, about 1300. “There is 
a curious trait of bibliolatry, a tendency to collect pre- 
cedents out of the Old Testament and to find legal maxims 
in the ancient laws of the Hebrews, a tendency which the 
mediaeval Church very wisely repressed, for it leads to 
a justification of the judicial combat by the precedent of 
David v. Goliath and an acceptation of eye for eye and 
tooth for tooth.” 

The author (p. 109) actually says “proof in cases of 
felony and in other cases is made by combat,” citing David 
v Goliath. 

Plowden (1578) distinctly says that Christian kings have 
made their laws as near laws of God as they could, and 
therefore from Deut. xvii. 6 and xix. 15 there must be two 
witnesses at every trial. 


HERMAN COHEN. 
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THE BLESSING pwr myo IN THE 
LITURGY. 


ACCORDING to the statement of R. Abun! the prayer for 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem occurs three times in the fixed 
portion of the Liturgy; in the Grace after Meals, in the 
Eighteen Benedictions, and in the S’ma‘. It is obvious 
that R. Abun was unacquainted with the fourth occasion 
on which this blessing was pronounced, namely after the 
reading of the Haftara, because this was of later institution. 
In the absence of any further information as to the word- 
ing of this constantly recurring benediction, we should 
naturally be entitled to assume that the wording was 
identical in all three cases, namely oe nna, In the 
case of the Grace after Meals, this is made clear by the 
Baraitha in Berakh., 48b?, in which the third bene- 
diction is referred to by its concluding words, 23 
ovdena’, This name was already current in 100 ©.E., for 
R. Ismael *, R. Eliezer and their contemporaries‘ in dis- 
cussing the formula of the benedictions of the Grace after 
Meals quote this one as pSviy m3. We find the same 
ending prevalent in the time of the Amoraim®; and, with 
but few additions *®, it has the same form in the liturgy 
of to-day. 

We also find the same ending in the Fourteenth Bene- 
diction of the ‘Amidah. In Toss. Berakh., III, 25, it is cited 
as Dow; in Jer. Berakh., II, 5a, 1.9 and in Midras Psalm 
xxxi, 87, Jelammdenu (Jalkut to 1 Samuel ii, section 80) ® 
it is quoted as oun ana, In Jer. Ro§ Hasana, IV, 
59¢, 21 and in the sentence of R. Abun which was men- 
tioned above, also in MidraS Psalm xxix. 2, Midra’ Samuel 
xxvi. 3, Haiakhéth Gedoléth (m373, VI), on the other hand, 
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it is called oven’ mna(1) 17 de®. In this case it is true 
that the ending is the same, but we note the appearance 
of an additional phrase, the origin of which must un- 
doubtedly have been due to some particular cause. 

We may therefore be fairly safe in assuming that 
according to the formula of R. Abun, the end of the third 
benediction in the Evening service (which is the end of 
ywa2vn), must have been oder nna. It is true that our 
text of Jer. Berukh., IV, 8c, 10 (the statement of R. Abun) 
does not run thus, but 5yy dese soy dyn axdy ody noo emp 
ovdunn’, but R. Jesaia Trani !° in quoting this passage gives 
the following wording for the concluding portions n> wp 
aden m3 wy om ody. And Midra’ Canticum iv. 4, $6 
in a parallel passage to the Jerusalem Talmud", gives 
mYSena m3 as the ending of all three benedictions. The 
Gaon Sar-Salom !2 of Sura and R. Amram}, in the name 
of R. Natronai, knew and objected to the benediction in 
this form, which also occurs in a Geniza fragment of the 
Friday Evening service, recently published by*Schechter ™. 
All this seems to prove most convincingly that »22wn in 
the Evening service originally ended with pun nna. 

On the other hand there is a tradition to the effect that 
the ending contained an allusion to peace. R. Levi? 
says that the word ody forms the end of three benedictions ; 
namely the conclusion of the S’ma (ody nao wn5n), the 
conclusion of the ‘Amidah (ndwn my), and the Priestly 
benediction mbw 75 ow, All parallel passages which 
without any doubt go back to one archetype, state clearly 
and definitely that the end of 122.2wn in the Evening service 
was DIO’ nop wmen and that the last word was nov, We 
are therefore bound either to overrule the opinion arrived 
at above, namely that the end of this prayer was Dow na, 
or else we must infer that the statements embody dif- 
ferent uses or decisions of different schools in Palestine ; 
for though we find mei ana combined with n> wen 
oby, we never find ody as the last word of the com- 
bination. It must also be borne in mind that all the 
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records which we have quoted show that those congre- 
gations, the liturgies of which are reproduced in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud and in the MidraSim of every description, 
were only acquainted with the ending wen, which they 
employed on week-days, festivals and Sabbaths, indif- 
ferently. It is nowhere hinted that the passage in Jer. 
Berakh., IV, 8c, 10, was intended for Friday evenings and 
the eves of festivals only, even though that referring to the 
S’ma‘ in general cases has to be restricted to the Evening 
service only. But the ‘Amidah in the same sentence is 
that of week-days, since this is the only one in which 
the ending p*>eny ana 1 ‘abs can be found. In that 
case wan also must have been appropriated to week days, 
as Landshuth and Baer have already stated, even though 
this contradicts the universal custom of concluding 132'3wn 
on week-days with the words ty> Sxw wy Tow’. 

For the elucidation of this point, as also for the general 
questions connected with the sentence ws", it is important 
to notice MidraS Psalm vi. 1, in Buber’s edition'®, The 
reason is there given, why wm) is added on the eves of 
Sabbaths and festivals, and 1mw on week-days in the 
Evening service as an additional benediction, in contra- 
distinction to the S'ma‘ in the morning. As Buber has 
already shown, Jer. Berakh., I, 3.¢, 6 is the foundation of 
this statement. In this passage R. Joshua b. Levi quotes 
Psalm exix, verse 164", in order to explain the seven com- 
ponent parts of the S’ma‘ and its blessings. This general 
statement is developed in the Midra3, but not, as one would 
expect, in consonance with the above-mentioned Palestinian 
usage (according to which the regular concluding formula 
for every day in the year, without exception, was w5h), 
but curiously enough w5 is the ending for Sabbaths and 
festivals, and "nw for ordinary week-days. We will show 
later on that this was the Babylonian usage and it is there- 
fore highly probable that the passage quoted from the 
Midra& originated from some place following the Babylonian 
ritual. This passage, however, shows unmistakable signs 
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of Palestinian influence. In Palestine the portion 7x" 
was not read in the evening S’ma‘ ; this is perfectly clear, 
not only from the statement of R. Zidkiya b. Abraham '*, 
but also from the much older remark in the Halakhoth 
Gedoléth'®. Moreover, the passage in the MidraS says 
that this was the universal custom, and no particular place 
is mentioned. Is it perhaps possible that wv was the 
concluding formula in Palestine also ? 

The oldest edition of the Midra8 on the Psalms, several 
MSS., Jalkut Makhiri on Psalms vi. 3, and Abudraham, 
in quoting the passage (as already stated by Buber), 
simply contain the words mbw na we yp and say 
nothing about the ending 1mw. Accordingly, the original 
wording of the Midra’ (as Buber has also remarked) seems 
to have agreed with the Jerusalem Talmud and all the 
Midrasic literature, as regards the universal prevalence of 
the form wen. The passage was altered by later scribes 
in conformity with the usages of their particular countries. 
They simply added Synz wy sow dynay aw om nav32°, to 
the sentence. In support of this theory it should be 
noticed that in the Midra’ the variation for Sabbaths and 
festivals is mentioned first, and the rubric for week-days 
later. As far as our information reaches, 12” seems to 
have. been unknown in Palestine. 

Among the Geonim Sar-Salom makes the following 
statement about this ending of warswn*'. He says, “you 
ask whether “mw is to be said on the evenings of Sabbaths 
and festivals? This is not the custom in our Academy, 
but D1» is substituted, and Kaddi8 is recited immediately 
afterwards. But in other Synagogues and Congregations 
they say 7>w, and afterwards 2, which concludes this 
portion of the benedictions; obdwh 13, however, is said 
neither in the other Academy nor in the whole of Babylon.” 
We see from this statement that in the majority of the 
Babylonian Synagogues and Congregations 12'2vm ter- 
minated with "mw on week-days, Sabbaths, and festivals 
alike. It was only in the school called 1»39 m3, and 
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in the school which was authoritative for the Gaon of 
Sura that p15 was said on Sabbaths and festivals, The 
questioner, who in my opinion knew only 7Mw as the end 
of the benediction, is assured by the Gaon that the schools 
of Babylon must follow the ruling of 1°39 m3. He does 
not apparently wish to force his own use upon the 
questioner, he does not even go so far as to recommend it, 
for this usage seems to have been an exception. Other 
evidence also seems to point to the fact that o1. was 
unknown in Sura. R. Natronai, who, as we have seen 
(notes 12 and 13), opposed the old concluding formula 
of 122°2wn, recommends oD for festivals. So also does 
R. Sar-Salom ; in this respect they only followed 123" n°3. 

Thus we are brought face to face with two different 
usages in Babylon on Sabbaths and festivals, a fact which 
we see prevalent in Palestine also—o*>eny nna, and p15 
during the whole year. It is of special interest to note 
that only the two Academies which were authoritative 
for Sura observed the Palestinian usage, even though it 
be only to a partial extent. It is another indication of 
the approximation of the schools of Sura to those of 
Palestine, a tendency which can be clearly seen in other 
liturgical questions. 

As a parallel to the two different conclusions of 123:2wn 
in Palestine, we may notice a similar phenomenon in the 
blessing of the Grace after Meals which ends with 73 
aden. In a Baraitha in Talmud Berukh., 49a -*, we read 
“how does the blessing oun nna end? R. José b. R. 
Judah says, With Sx yew. But does not Rabbi teach 
in another Baraitha that one must not conclude with two 
statements? How was the question decided? R. SeSeth 
says, He who begins the prayer with the words Joy Sy on 
Seow should end with the words 5xw ye; but he who 
begins with odenw by onn should end with oem ana. 
R. Nahman says, Even though a man began with dy on 
Sev, he should nevertheless end with own vans.” As 
has just been shown, the concluding words pwr 73 
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were fixed long before. Therefore R. José b. R. Judah 
(according to other authorities mentioned by Rabbinowicz, 
R. José or R. Joshua) must have had a special reason for 
altering the wording. He seems to have proposed the 
words bxw yw instead of and not together with m2 
oben. The decision of the Babylonian Amoraim which 
approves one formula for certain occasions and the second 
for others supports this **. The difference between the two 
endings is this; nw m3 lays stress on the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem as a central point of the redemption, while yw 
btw’ singles out the national liberation of Israel. In 
accordance with this the prayer itself was given a different 
form because bx Sy on> was introduced instead of Jeru- 
salem, which seems to have constituted the chief object 
of the prayer, as we see from the corresponding clause, 
moderna, This form of the prayer must have obtained 
some support, for R. Abba in Berakh., 49 a says™, “ He who 
ends with the words 5x. yw is an ignorant man,” and 
Rabh himself says”, “that whoever does not insert the 
prayer for the restoration of the Davidie Monarchy in this 
sentence of the Grace after Meals has not acquitted himself 
of his obligation.” He thus supported the statement of 
R. Eliezer**, and it is probable that he as well as 
R. Eliezer had particular reasons for emphasizing the 
Davidic Monarchy. 

In Post-Talmudic tradition we find }y¥ ono in the Grace 
after Meals, in addition to novi nna. R. Eliezer b. Joél 
Hallevi*", and R. Jacob b. Judah of London *, quote the 
form pun’ Ana) jy¥ on * ANN p72. We also find the 
formula combined out of the two sentences so as to read 
mde 993 pry oon in Jalkut, II, 184 where Jer. Berakh., 
IV, 8c, 10 is quoted *® (see above). A comparison with 
the ending o'byn nna in the Eighteen Benedictions shows 
that in Palestine, already in the time of the Amoraim, 
pvduny nai 17 ‘ds (see above) existed in a more developed 
form, in accordance with R. Eliezer, who maintained that a 
reference to the Davidic Monarchy was to be included in 
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the parallel blessing of Grace after Meals. In this con- 
nexion it is especially important to note that the version 
of the Eighteen Benedictions *° which was most probably 
current in Palestine, agrees entirely with the third passage 
of the Grace after Meals in respect of the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem. We may therefore assume that there were two 
forms also of p*>vry 13 in w2DvN ; namely, one old ending 
which mentioned Jerusalem only, and a second, which 
added a reference either to the general redemption of 
Israel, Sxrw yreny, or to the Kingdom of Zion or David. 
In fact as we have seen (p. 799), R. Jesaia Trani quotes 
Jer. Berakh., IV, 8c, 10 with the wording: D5 yow nxsp3 
oder ma yy om ody no. This was the form which 
the benediction assumed in actual practice as we can clearly 
see from the Responsa of Sar-Salom and Natronai (notes 
12, 13), and from the fragment of a prayer-book *'. 

The second blessing after the Haftara also points to 
a similar development; this blessing, in consequence of its 
ending m>vny nna, also belongs to the category which we 
are considering. In the Siddur of R. Amram *, it ends 
with the words pen vna, so also in that of Maimuni**. 
On the other hand in Soferim, XIII, 12, it runs thus 
7223 js ono 34, It can be taken as certain that ordvay nna 
was the original, while the latter is the product of the 
same period and school which introduced the words on» 
ys into the Grace after Meals, Evening service, and 
Eighteen Benedictions. The only difference is that in this 
case the two blessings are not parallel, but that one is 
a substitute for the other. Here, as in the Eighteen Bene- 
dictions there is a separate blessing for the Davidic 
Monarchy, ‘ 

It is extremely curious that the ending nowy ana in 
waswn, which we have seen to be the old ending, is 
quite unsuitable to the prayer. For this prayer is cited 
already in Talmud Berakh., 4b, by ita initial word 222wn, 
and in Berakh., I, 4, it is the second of the two prescribed 
benedictions in the S'ma‘. It is a prayer for peaceful 
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repose at night and for a safe awakening on the morrow. 
Its keyword was apparently mw probably based on 
we naswx wim oidwa (Ps. iv. 9). This implies that the 
clause praying for good counsel and help cannot have 
formed part of the original prayer either. Similarly such 
phrases as the prayer for protection against Satan, famine, 
and trouble seem rather out of place in this connexion 
which presupposes the completion for the work of the 
day when man is seeking repose. This is in spite of 
Ps, xci. 5*°, where the terrors of the night and the 
pestilence, but no other plagues are mentioned. What 
connexion can the words, “Guard our coming out and 
going in” have in the case of one who is going to sleep **? 
For these reasons it seems not altogether improbable that 
the prayer in its original setting contained merely these 
words wy winery orn? ado wnoym rdw wade » woswn 
wy mdbw noo wen» any qa jody no. A similarly 
abbreviated form is preserved in the curious Geniza frag- 
ment published by I. Lévi *’, and also in the Persian Rite 
described by Elkan Adler **, It should be noticed that the 
“spreading out of the canopy of peace” in the one version . 
corresponds to the “keeping far the terrors of the night ” 
in the other. Both refer to protection against Demons *. 
This scope of the prayer is quite natural. According to 
the opinion of R. Joshua b. Levi*®, every one ought to 
recite the S'ma‘ upon his couch, even though he has already 
said it in Synagogue. The reason for this is given by 
R. Joseph *!, namely in order to repel evil spirits. It is 
therefore quite natural that private devotions at home 
conclude with the benediction, “May God spread the pro- 
tecting canopy of peace over us.” 

But in the Synagogue, on the other hand, where the 
congregation frequently read the S’ma‘ and the benedictions 
belonging to it before nightfall, the above ending would 
scarcely have been suitable. In the united prayers of the 
whole congregation the common weal of all Israel should 
form the substance of the last prayer; and as the preceding 
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benediction closed with the redemption of Israel, a reference 
to the rebuilding of Jerusalem was added as being appro- 
priate *’. This formed the concluding portion as in the 
Grace after Meals. Therefore, in both cases, as also in 
the Geniza fragments, quoted above, which end jY¥ on 
ovdenn m2), the individual pronounces Amen at the con- 
clusion of this prayer, as is done in the case of the Morning 
S'ma‘, after the blessing of the Redemption‘. In the 
cases where wien was also retained for the communal 
prayer, this benediction was understood as the protection 
of the nation of Israel, and Sx1w wy by was added 4; 
in addition to this obvi» 5y was, however, added by others 
as well**. There were some again who united the original 
short formula ody no wen with that of the com- 
munal prayer. Thus arose 232) js OND) mbw now wp 
odenny 46, the form which is quoted by the teachers 
in the name of the Jerusalem Talmud, and which occurs 
in the Geniza fragments*’. Since the Geonim of Sura in 
the ninth century opposed this composite ending, it would 
have originated not long before their time. However, it must 
have developed and been combined in Palestine, since it 
is repudiated by the whole of Babylon except Sura, and 
opposed by the teachers of Sura. It is in accordance 
with the Palestinian origin that the form is known to 
the Italian R. Jesaia Trani, and is also found in Geniza 
fragments. 

In Babylon the simpler form xrw wy “nw 48, was substi- 
tuted for w1127,as the metaphor was to many unintelligible 
there. Is was similarly used both on week-days and 
festivals indifferently as the concluding word of w2>wn. 
This seems to have been the general custom in Babylon 
(see p- 801). Elsewhere it is known but to very few 
communities. Although Abraham Jarhi describes it as 
Spanish *°, it is quoted as characteristic only of Seville and 
Toledo in particular. In these towns, according to Abud- 
raham, 11” was said both on Sabbaths and festivals. 
In Sura, as we have seen, w57 was the commonly ac- 
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cepted use, in spite of the general custom to the contrary. 
This became the general form of the prayer, and under its 
influence MidraS Psalm vi. 1, which originally only knew 
of wan, was remodelled. 


NOTES 


1 Jer. Berakh., IV, 8c, line to:—nven Sov Sn nvpdnd 22 paw 1 WON 
ANN WIN AENI wry AI AI . AN yw Mpa 722 Wy Penn 
oywry Yor See yor Sy oy Ow NID whe row MPI Dwr. 

FMI IW AI WPA NII ANON AI NT 7D Pwo NI. WO pI wn 
TAM OFOD) FPaNIa PAM Maen .PooM we Py Dewy ma mee nt 
PINT IIIA TOW oN. TW) AST WON TYR I WpwoN] OY Nw Ww 
THOM SON TW PN CDN DIM LOIN TP] DDI UpMw ADI AWWW 
ava. (For the wording cf. Rabbinowicz, p.128b.) Notice that the clause 
about the rebuilding of Jerusalem is here called mon:. Cf. RaSi: p23 
yams 2 cM pa PADI I SD AMM. NP Owry. 

3 Jer. Berakh., VII, 11a, 52 (Baraitha) :—ryiv) mow)... wow Sernw on 
Tomo yA sa pwn oy bor ne pa ow pre ne pou 32 1 33 

- Dory m2 993, Berakh., 48b. It is true that Mekhilta, 19a, Toss, 
Berakh., VII, 1, has pywry only, and not o%ywry 7:13. Cf. Friedmann, in loc. 

* Berakh., 48b:—n2022 WANN IW ATI PW WN NW 5D Wow WH I wn 
WWE PIS WM PPT OW wa ey oes 8) Oe 2 WT 2 M0) wT 
m2 72. Cf. also the statement of R. Judah b. Bethera further on, and 
note Rabbinowicz. See also Berakh., 16a. 

5 Berakh., 45 b, 48b, 49a; Sabb., 24a; Jer. Berakh., I, 3d, 73. 

6 Cf. L. Ginzberg in Néldeke’s Orientalische Studien, p. 624. 

7 oyery AN PI... ee? Wea... OA AND [NI 

® Cf. 210 np on Deut. iii. 23 ; Buber, 6a. 

* See Elbogen in Monatsschrift, XLVI, 1902, 349 8qq. ; cf. also R. Samuel 
b. Hofni in Harkavy’s oon jos, ITI, 34, note 89: 72 Ow 311 ONYW 
mW. wre . ONY ma © ANN I Obory A723 Wow M972 WI {FY EN 
TT PR WORD DPSS NN OOTY AN. WT Ae AIM ND EY 372 
De yy JIT Odwry ANI Oc 7 {TT Mos ne Wo PS pe orery Ana 
Nw) IRI TW «NT rs. 

10 yoo ieD, end of myn ‘wim on p. 13a, ed. Livorno, p. 77 b, foot :— 
Sow bn ad cmp Som on nyednd 22 podwrys wh nde prea 2 prow IM 
DVS yew Mpa Oyo m2 AI. HN pow ANP) AI My oO END nvET 
Qery Aa WR AbENa jo] Aa je Crm Ow MID. Cf. Ratner, 
Doorn) yrs nan, I, 113g. 

Momorr n733 Ow 72 Wow NT AEN. ONY AI WOW NIT Yow mys 
Dywry m2 Wow Hw. See the exhaustive discussion of the question by 
I. Lévi (Revue des Htudes Juives, LIII, 1907, 232 ff.) ; Jaltkut, II, 184, has: 
4) Ow ND CVD yew nNP3. This seems to me to indicate the process 
by which the present reading of the Jerus. Talmud arose. Originally the 
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text simply had ow now wre and perhaps yo (see infra), in order 
to vefer to the usual continuation of the prayer well known to all. But 
the copyists added the formula current in their own localities, 

12 Abraham Jarhi in »7207, 23 b, § 3 :—n21D ON * TAN TMI DINN pr 
OWI POM paw ved oO wry Ava A227 PPE OMI bxT? wr Jy wy Dw, 

13 Siddur, p. 43 a, MYVIw —pomnw os OM" %2 971 pea TID 37 WR 7D 
NON wry A PS OME STE TOY I) Why OYw NI ONE” Ane J 
see e PON. 

MI. R., X, 654 :—br1 wey Dvw NNO WHET Y AMR Wa Powe No wr 
ON Ow Ava1 dew’ wy. 

15 Lev, Rabba, 9, 9 (end) :—5y12 9 93) DWI PIII YUP IN ANwI 30 1 
-DYw. POM Serer by pI NT MI wrPA Moan maw maa jw oe 
Ovw 7 Cem DMD NIIIa Ow AEw AbpNa Ow ND DW Yow MNnp2. The 
statement is more carefully preserved in Deut. Rab. 5 (end) :—1) »27 VOR 
DYywI NNW yow Map Ovwa Nox pI MI Sw oMonn b90 ows NNT aN 
ovo P Ow ow Nom oD nd Pyyw3a Nonw Abend yw no OW. 
So also Derekh Ereg Zuta, XI (end) ; ef. also Tanhuma on omp, § 1 :—p VP 
DW NNO OVEN ows pom Yow nap; Numbers Rabba, xxi. 1; ww yor 
vor Sy ovw ND DN ponn. 

16 ayy yOW ANTPIW MD yID YR YW JI YEP v1 WR Po ora raw 
Ms myn paw psy. Swe $e27 ee) NON WR YIOW ON AT Yow 739 TIAN 
2 Sew yor Won Sia) awe Oy nawa Ow NID OW PE’DW III. 

1 aprs wopwn dy posi ova yaw Ow Sy > Ja ywWy 3 ows par 137732 ‘OY 139. 

8 opm yaw, p. 21a, § 51 —p wow NOx TWH. Mwy ATW WRX Nd NIWD 722) 
DON ODTN YON OFPON MND Setw 22 Sk a7. See xa’ on Berakh., I, 
end, and Responsa, No. 51. 

On Berakh., 14 b :—r21 IW NIWNI WR WRX AND 72 SNIDW 27 NPR 1D 
iON DTN oN Ode NWN) Sew +32 58 we read in Halakhith Gedoloth, ed. 
Hildesheimer, p. 23, line 16:—pxm2 pom bee PAR. MIT WM) NNT ID) 
¢ DVD NSN ITD NK WON 72) OVI pr yraw ON TN yw IC NP) NTI 10"). 
See Zunz, Ritus, p. 83. 

*”? This is the reading of the MS. adopted by Buber as the basis of 
his edition; so also Zidkiya in npn Yaw, § 51. The most significant 
reading is that of R. Eliezer b. Joél ha-Levi (72’x1 on m3, § 33, 
p. 3b): dew wy vow FO qn. Here we see that yw alone is the 
concluding formula, in accordance with general Babylonian use, But 
this is cited as a passage from Jer. Berakh., I, with the addition ; »2 7x 
Dw DD OVS Ww Ow O17 NINawa bax da NN NIT. ~The origin of this 
is a matter of conjecture; for Ra¥i (ome, 58c) does not seem to have 
known it. But it is known both to R. Eliezer of Worms (npn, No. 49) 
and to the Italian R. Zidkiya. The fact that Abudraham and Jacob 
Aideri (OYT MK VD, 267) were acquainted with a similar passage in the 
Jerus. Talmud is no proof that it existed among the Spanish scholars, 
for R. Solomon b. Adrat, in quoting the entire passage from the Talmud, 
omits this clause (end of I, maa -wn) —fw Wawa *nxsn ON wr 
PDI NNO WHY AYOW My mez myo paw pd... WW, So also Jalkut 
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Simeoni (on Ps. exix. 92, § 478) and Jalkut Makhiri; neither of these 
authorities know any additions to the usual form, they deduce all 
other developments from Midrad Ps, vi. 1. It therefore seems that it 
is some Italian school which is responsible for the spreading of the 
above-mentioned statement of R. Levi. The Midras must have reached 
the German schools from this source. 

21 Siddur of R. Amram, p. 25 a, Mahzor Vitry, 81, o2, 554 :— KX 12 
vor wow (V. P. yor) vad anya Orava OD a) Maw dba pe ow I 
DVS pom Sw vey wow nm Nox oT PR way masa (V. P. raves) qo Se 
WOW Par sO wry dp7 Saw (V. wor 99 591; P. wy dy1) wor my dy wy Ow no 
SAW OP Wor VON NVI WWI AVOID NTI Nod Nw TP Nox apy 9 AIM 
MAW AW ND OM PR Od » FI ax jPomM dew v2 Wow) wow aye 
m2 Sana xy. In Aaron ha-Kohen’s om mime, 61e, § 2, about Friday 
evening :—199 Sxyw Woy Yow DAM ON) POW ND ON) pony wa Iw 3732 
27D DVI NH NIWI Nd PIO WT Nd IIT NI OW 3 ION °ITT IM PTT PR 
2 PII Cy pM powa wt aw 2 7X. In yp yaw, p. 25b, § 65, the entire 
Responsum runs somewhat differently :—nnaw %y52 9’s1 pra DYw Ww 39 WR 
SINT wor Wow word Saqaw waD II APwI IAD PR Maws ow om a) 
Fwd cw by wired war 22 POP] ADIT uN Ow AID wp pon Nox AW 
eee po. The words... 2x occur also in p12, 554d, as a continuation 
of the Responsum, quoted first. Cf. also the Responsum in Mueller’s 
DYN) MW N82 Mawn, No. 120, which is identical with that of R. Natronai 
in pn, 55d and wpon yaw, p. 25 b, § 65. Cf. ovnrm 1D, p. 173. 

22 Berakh., 49 :—VOR AWD INI DY OTD OMT AAI ONT WO Ga ww 
TINE WW IT VN . TS TT OND. ODI PONT PR WOR ITD NIN... ONT yw 
2 DSM ANI OA Ow by OMA AND. Tw PwIe2 OMIT deve Por by ora 
7 DUTY 12933 OMT Sew Sy CPM] IND WER WON pT IN. 

*3 This was also the sense in which it was interpreted by the questioner 
in the Talmud, who remarked :x) ooze FI ,pRosvw yw. Of course 
the answer to this—: 5x1 pwn FR NON Nox Nb—could be taken to imply 
that. R. José desired to retain both forms side by side, but see Raii’s 
explanation—oywwy 272 ONT ND ONT’ YD OWT) NI ON | PWD AN NON NON 
:DYwIY Pra xT dew’ nyiwmw xz’. Radi means that... 7X does not 
represent an addition, but merely a possible alternative. The 2 in 
o>wry Aaa on wn could be adduced in support of the theory 
that R. José required both forms together; so, too, in the remark of 
R. Abba (Berakh., 49 a): VW NR Pwd PINT 19722 Mew YN CNA bn 
:V2 mM 1; Oowry 2722, the presence of 31 seems to point to an addition 
in the prevalent ending of the prayer. But, in reality, oer 723 in 
both cases refers to the whole prayer and not merely to the conclusion. 
Rabba b. R. Huna was the only one to use both endings, to the dis- 
approval of R. Hisda. Nothing definite can be deduced as to R, José’s 
opinion. 

3% See wording in footnote 23. R. Abba is the name of Rabh, as is 
well known. It is possible that since both he and R. José b. R. Judah, 
a much older contemporary, frequented the company of the Patri- 
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arch R. Judah, that this was the source whence Rabh learnt this 
greatly criticized concluding formula. But he could scarcely have dared 
to denounce an adherent as a 13, in Palestine. His strictures must 
be assigned to his Babylonian period, when he formulated the text of 
the prayers and found some individual who represented and propagated 
R. José’s views. 

5 Berakh., 49a, Jer., I, 3d, 73 :—CWwD NMR I APY TWN NVR N WRK 
yP exe xd Ooo M22 TT m2 modo) pues 922 AW ma Wer Nw 59 129 
:ynaw. 

*6 Berakh., 48b (Baraitha, at foot) :—yox Wr Xow 52 Wo TR I RN 
WIM HY Rs Nd OSOVY 132 WI Wa M990) Poss IIIa Aas AN. 

27 9387 ON M73, p. 32¢. Cf. Jer. Berakh., I, 3d, 72. 

%8 Steinschneider’s Festschrift, Hebrew part, 189, 191. 

29 Alfassi, on Berakh., 49a; R. Nissim, on the additions for Sabbath : 
see also Axeri, on Berakh., 48b, No. 22, and xpi ar, § 94, p. 34a, by 
R. Jesaia. 

° J.Q. BR. X, 657: Tyr oer Sy Jor dew by pPonma wie » om 
APR NI WW Med WwW Ha MI 551 Java wy Paw oy FMI po prs 
sory m2 11 x. So, too, a Geniza fragment in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives, LIII, 1907, 238, 4, though the end is wanting there. So also 
Saadyah (Landshuth, warn ‘ny, p. 287), and, later, the Persian rite 
described by Adler, J.Q. R., X, 610, but this contains the ending 721 
DyYery mx. Samuel b. Jahya al-Magghrebi (c. 1200) quotes from the 
‘Amida, 121972) 1292" JWIP VE OS 722) TID wsEyM MONI. were TWIT 
Dywry M12 ANN PI W232. See Schreiner, Monatsschrift, 1898, XLII, 173, 
note 3. Schreiner rightly points out that this passage is quoted from 
memory, because Samuel was previously a Jew. Unless he confused the 
‘Amidah with Grace after Meals, he must have known this text for 
the Fourteenth Benediction. 

31 Published by I. Lévi, Revue des Etudes Juives, 1907, LIII, 235 :—7290) 
wy Dw ND OVE Y ANN WN Va wo de Mesa apy ow. AEP ow 
2 pox owry mv yVs OM Sxyw wr dy. 

2 P, 29 b :—12"0"2 AM OP? Owen wl? Nowy wT m2 NT OD PE by OM 
soywry m2” ANN 3. 

83s CSD TIa YAM PW AT TIM ww AD yw!wIN WH? Nowy. 

%4 The editions, Abraham b. David and Maimuni (aben mon, XII, 15) 
have vy now. See Mueller’s Commentary, p. 184. 

$5 bry Sea vat DAY AD? ya > ITED NW ND. 

86 Existed already in the times of the Geonim: mn “ye, 349 :— 
DN) WARY WoT) OO DN 3D OY 52 ONixww. 

37 Revue des Etudes Juives, 1907, LIII, 235 :— mE) Orywa TypN OYwI TIIw: 
AND) FPS OM Sever yoy Sor wy ow NID OVEM © ANN WII 32 wor ae Mra 
POR ovo. 

8 J.Q. R., X, 605 (for Sabbath) :—-ovn) 1:999 wperm owed Tbe » 207 
DVED PI ww Ow A wy Ww WoRXw IID Ow NID wey CNY oe 
sep ye oo wry dyy woy Serer dy 1dp Ow now. The form was longer 
on week-days (p. 609). Cf. ca”o17 mayen pap, 524. 
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3° I can find no other trace of the metaphor of the “‘ Canopy of peace.” 
wp is used in the Bible of the spreading of the roof of a tent, which was 
rolled or folded, or of a dress ; it is also employed in the case of wings. 
The outspread roof of a tent is a 7210, and the verb 720 is used in the 
same meaning. The commentators compare Ps. cv. 39, Joo? jy wip as 
a parallel. In the Pesikta (Jellinek, wyvon ma, VI, 52) 7210 is used with 
reference to the protection against Demons, and R. Levi (comparing 
Isa. iv. 6 Dey bud mn TID, Ps. xci. 4 7) JO” wMaNI) says —opow 9 52 
EPPA JO PY POO NW PI wp Ao myn. Cf. Pesikta R. Kahana, p. 187, 
and npn in Buber's note. Can Jr 'y2 Wodw wN=, which is the Targum 
Jonathan version of 7pr3) 173 » wizw (Gen. xvi. 5), have some connexion 
with the reference in the prayer? Cf. Amram, 43 b, Isa. Ixvi. 12. 

*° Berakh., 4b, foot :—row nenp DIN NIPW DW AR ND JA YO 127 TOR 
smn Sy INP) Myo NOMA MAI. 

“" Jer. Berakh., I, 2d, 50:—PIZ Dw Wx Oyd AW AOY 39 OWI wT 
SPP Ne Maat) Yawz ,~3zWwa wea yaw Np. 

43 Berakh., 4b describes wy2w7 as a NNW ANN, which precludes any 
supposition of its having been a prayer against demons. 

‘8 Midra3 Psalm xix. 7, states, with reference to Moses on Sinai :— 
Donp Ment ww. OY Nw yy mW Abend ONP row Np row mw 
i> NITW PI AT Yow mpd. It must therefore have been a local custom, 
in the district where this Midra3 was composed, to say in the evening 
the ‘Amidah before the S’ma‘ and its benedictions. See Buber’s note. 

‘4 So the Geniza fragment published by Schechter in J. Q. R., X, 654:— 
JOR Dwr» m2) da woy dp wy Ow ra when, and the Geonim of Sura 
(see footnote 21), and Saadyah (see Bondi, Der Siddur des R. Saadia Gaon, 
p. 27) all agree on this point. 

45 Jer, Berakh., IV, 8c, 13 :—oy>wry dry Swe yor Syd wy Edw ND Whe. 

46 See above, p. 799. 

47 When once the ending was adopted for the communal prayer, other 
petitions were introduced, and thus the whole increased in length. 

48 yor points to the fact that the sentence was introduced at a time 
when wen no longer referred to protection against demons on the part 
of the individual, but, by the addition of or ty, to the protection of 
the whole community against harm in general. 

# yom, p. 23b, § 3, about Friday evenings: yaw pomme Ted 3m by 
worms pra 427 pw fam Dow wow? dow 22 Nw) OMOWw dew WP 
‘y0) Pron. Neither Judah Barceloni in warn 10, 172, nor Isaac Giat in 
mow “yw, I, 61 a, knew of this. 

5 —», § 267, only mentions Toledo. 


A. BicHLER. 
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NOTES ON JAVAN. 


il. 


Jemen. Until comparatively recently our main sources 
of information on Southern Arabia were the O.T. and the 
Greek geographers. The earliest cuneiform records in which 
mention is made of Aribi (about the ninth century B.C.), 
refer to N. or NE. Arabia. But now, thanks to explorers 
such as Halévy and Glaser, historians have been put in 
possession of a vast number of inscriptions, mostly from 
Jemen, which have thrown new light on the history of 
the country. The inscriptions, mainly dedicatory, have 
been found for the most part midst the ruins of temples, 
on stone blocks, pillars, ke. Their language is a form of 
Arabic. Four dialects have been distinguished : Minaean, 
Sabaean, Hadhramautan, and Katabanian. In the last 
two dialects, which have a close affinity with the Minaean, 
only a very few inscriptions have, as yet, been found. The 
Sabaean differs from the others not only in vocabulary, but 
also in grammar. 

In the minds of most people Arabia is associated with 
the desert. But Southern Arabia contains many fertile 
districts. On account of its fertility Jemen, or Arabia 
Felix, had in very early times a settled population, and 
a highly developed civilization [cf. Caetoni, Annali dell’ 
Isldm, II (1907), p. 1093]. We have no chronicles dealing 
directly with the early history of Jemen. Its history has 
to be inferred, but the inferences now drawn are more far- 
reaching than could have been deemed possible when the 
old sources of information alone were at command. About 
2000 B.C., it is conjectured, there was an immigration of 


* Cf. Weber, Arabien vor dem Islam, A. O. III, 1? (1904), pp. 22 ff. 
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Minaeans (the Hadhramautans and Katabanians reaching 
their later settlements as part of the same migration) from 
the north. From the fifteenth century B.c., or thereabout, 
there was an independent Minaean empire. This was over- 
thrown about the eighth century B.c. by the Sabaeans, 
a people who, like the Minaeans, came from Northern 
Arabia. The Sabaeans in turn fell before the Himyarites 
about the first or second century before our era. 

Of the people who preceded the Minaeans in Jemen nothing 
is as yet definitely known. That the Minaeans owed their 
culture to them seems evident. In the earliest Minaean 
inscriptions, for instance, the alphabet is already com- 
pletely developed, and nomad invaders could scarcely have 
been possessed of this mark of high culture. 

Jemen was never an isolated land. It was the centre of 
the incense trade, and the heart of the world’s commerce, 
when such commerce was still in its infancy [Sprenger, 
Alte Geographie Arabiens (1875), pp. 289, 297]. South 
Arabia, and Jemen in particular, was traditionally wealthy’. 
The treasures possessed by its peoples were a source of wonder 
to the Greek geographers?. The fanaticism of Islam gave . 
the death-blow to Jemen’s prosperity®. It is fanatical 
Islam that still guards the secrets of the past and prevents 
us forming an adequate estimate of the civilizations that 


here rose and fell. niet 
The name Jemen (Arab. ema) is old. Its derivation 


' Cf. e.g. Plinius, Hist. Nat., vi. 163 ‘Arabes ... in universum gentes 
ditissimae.’ 

2 Cf. Agatharchides (Geogr. Graec. Min., ed. Miiller, p. 190) €or 65é 
modvréAca map’ a’rois (sc. Sabaeans and Gerrhaeans) od pdvoy év ropedpact 
Oavpacrois kat mornpiow moikiricus, ért 5¢ KMuvav Kal TpiTddav peyeOeat, [GAA] 
kal TaV GAAwy Tav Kar’ oixiay map’ Hpiv éxrevopuévay AapBavear tiv imEepBodrryv 
mohAG@v, ws Eke, KexTNLEvow xopnylay BaoitKnv. Kiovds Te moAAods «brois 
not KareckevacOar émyxpiaovs re Kai dpyvpods, mpds 5 Kai tas dpopds kai 
Ovpas giddais ABoxodAAnToas eferARPOat muxvais, woavTws Kail TA pecodTVAA 
Oéav éxew ebmpeny, nai KaOddov Tovs napa rav GAA mAovrous éxxeiaOa THY 
Siapopay peyaanv. Cf. also Diod. iii. 46. 

* Vide Koran, xxvi. 128 f. 
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is unknown, and none of the suggested derivations’ can 
be considered quite satisfactory. From Glaser, however, 
comes an interesting suggestion. He thinks that the Yawnu 
takaburd of the Darius inscriptions might very possibly 
refer to the Jemenites [Skizze, II, pp. 431 f.]. The Arabic 
word is the exact equivalent of Ja-ma-nu, which corre- 
sponds to Yauna in the Assyrian rendering. Is Javan 
then associated with Jemen? Are our Javanites Jemenites ? 
Lassen, it will be remembered, expressed the conviction 
that the Javana of the earlier Indian literature were an 
Arabian people. He supported his argument by quoting 
the word jdvana, the Indian word for incense [ef. Jnd. 
Altertumsk.?, I, 2, p. 724]. Other forms of the word javanu 
applied to peculiarly Arabian products, such as bdellium, 
styrax, olibanum?’, &c., greatly strengthen the argument. 
One recalls, too, in this connexion the Ezekiel mention 
of Javan (xxvii. 19), which, in the opinion of many com- 
mentators, must be sought in Arabia. Further, it would 
appear that the South Semitic, the so-called Joktanite, 
alphabet is the parent of the Indian [Taylor, Alphabet *. 
1899, II, pp. 314 ff.]. 

Navigation must have been in progress on the South 
Arabian coast in remote antiquity °. We have good cause 
to believe that there was regular communication in pre- 
historic days between the Arabian coast and the opposite 
coast of Somali in Africa. At the time of Gudea large 
ships circumnavigated the Arabian peninsula to procure 


1 Jemen, so called (a) after a ruler of that name ; (b) from its position 
on the right (facing eastward) of the Caabah; (c) from the word ye 
meaning ‘ prosperity, good fortune.’’ The last derivation, the one most 
favoured (cf, Glaser, Skizze, II, p. 170), suggests rather popular etymology. 
See Johannsen, Historia Jemanae, &c. (1828), p. 26. 

2 Vide S. Lévi, Quid de Graecis monumenta Indorum tradiderint (1890), p. 25— 
Yavanaka, olibanum : Yavanadegaja (in Yavanorum regione natum), styrax : 
Yavanadvista (Yavanis inimicum), bdellium: also Yavanaprija was used for 
pepper: °¢a for the palm tree (palma fera). 

5 Cf. Sigismund, Aromata, 1884, pp. 94 ff.; Sprenger, Alte Geographic 
Arabiens, 1875, pp. 289 ff. 
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building materials for Babylonian temples [cf. Keil. Bib., 
III, pp. 52 ff]. The bulk of the South Arabian trade must 
have been carried on by a people settled on the sea-coast 
in that quarter. The peoples to whom incense was exported 
had little love of the sea. Amongst the Indians trading 
itself was regarded as an unworthy occupation and, accord- 
ing to the laws of Manu, the “sailor on the sea” was held 
to be unclean. The Persians’ aversion to the sea was well 
known. Babylonia proper, except in the earliest historical 
times, was separated from the sea by the marsh lands at 
the mouth of the river. When Sinaherib, in later times, 
was preparing to invade Elam, he brought Hittite craftsmen 
from Syria to build vessels for him, just as, still later, 
Alexander employed Phoenicians for the same purpose. 
To the Egyptians the “Great Green,” as they called the 
ocean, was an abomination, and not till the Ptolemaic 
period was sea-trade established with India. Whether, on 
the other hand, the maritime races of the Aegean penetrated 
so far south in pre-Homeric days, cannot as yet be deter- 
mined. Glaser is evidently convinced that they did so 
[Skizze, II, p. 435]. It is well known that there were 
waterways constructed linking the Red Sea and the Nile, 
and it is difficult to see what purpose they could have served 
other than that of commerce. The earliest canal of which 
we have knowledge was that ascribed to Sesostris ! (perhaps 
Usertesen III) [Pliny, vi. 165]. It is of course possible 
that if, as seems to have been the case, there was a regular 
trade between the Mediterranean and the South, the races 
of the Aegean took part as well as the peoples of Southern 
Arabia. Words used by Pliny ? could be taken as implying 
that a tradition existed connecting the peoples of Crete 
and of Jemen. 


1 Often identified with Ramses II. The reading Sen-usert for Usert- 
esen connects this name with Sesostris [Hall, Oldest Civilisation of Greece, 
IgoI, p. 320]. 

2? Ac Minaei a rege Cretae Minoe, ut existimant, originem trahentes 
..- Rhadamaei (et horum origo Rhadamanthus putatur, frater Minois) 
(VI, 157) 
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Of what race were the peoples who inhabited Southern 
Arabia in the remote past? Did they speak a Semitic 
language, or did the Semitic take the place of an earlier 
non-Semitic speech? History has recorded the triumph 
of the Semitic idiom in Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and 
later in Egypt and North Africa. Had it a similar con- 
quest in Southern Arabia ? 

It is a fact of more than ordinary interest that, according 
to early Egyptian monuments, the inhabitants of Punt (i.e. 
Jemen, including perhaps also a part of the African coast) 
belonged to the white race [Maspero, L’Orient Classique, I 
(1897), p. 248]. In many ways they, as depicted, show a re- 
semblance to the Egyptians themselves. In one or two cases 
the natives of Punt are represented as dark, with a negro- 
type of feature. There is no indication, on the earlier monu- 
ments at least, that a Semitic race inhabited Punt. Further, 
it has been pointed out by Renan [ Hist. des Langues Sémit, 
(1855), pp. 298 ff.] that the early civilization of Jemen was 
essentially non-Semitic, and the ancient customs of Jemen 
had nothing in common with the Semitic. As a conse- 
quence of successive Semitic immigrations the Semitic 
language took the place of the indigenous, undergoing, 
however, several alterations in the process '. 

There seems every reason to believe, then, that in 
Southern Arabia (and notably in Jemen or South-west 
Arabia) there dwelt a non-Semitic people possessed of a high 
degree of civilization, who carried on an extensive trade 
with all parts of the then known world. The time has 
not yet come for excavation in Southern Arabia, but, if 
surface remains are any indication, when that time does 
come we may look for fruitful results. If we are right 
in our belief that at one time the Javanites had a home 
there we must needs inquire as to the relationship, if any, 
between them and the pre-Semitic population of Babylonia. 

+ Hommel, Abriss, &c. (1889), p. 48, thinks there can be no doubt that 


the Phoenicians, as also the earliest inhabitants of South Arabia, were 
not Semites originally, but were Semitized in course of time. 
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It will be remembered that their astronomical knowledge, 
so much lauded by Indian astronomers, led us to believe 
that they were in some way connected with the “Sume- 
rians.” As Sigismund [ Aromata, p. 216 f.] rightly remarks, 
the people who first promoted navigation must have been 
the people who began to make a study of the stars. For 
them the close observation of the heavens became a 
necessity. The religion of South Arabia was, moreover, 
astral, as was that of Babylonia. Which pantheon borrowed 
from the other—the two had much in common—cannot of 
course be determined. Then, again, the ocean served as 
a medium for the acquisition and transmission of culture. 
Races engaged in a sea-trade with distant lands have 
unique opportunities for the development of their civiliza- 
tion. The significance of the sea in promoting civilization 
was early recognized. Ea, the god of the ocean in the 
Babylonian pantheon, was the “ lord of wisdom.” The ocean, 
his dwelling-place, was the “ house of wisdom.” All the arts 
were under his special protection. He was the guardian 
deity of the mariner, the potter, the workers in gold, silver, 
and precious stones [ cf. Rawlinson, W. A.7’, II, 58]. Further- 
more, the only tradition we possess respecting the origin of 
Babylonian civilization—if the myth of Oannes' as pre- 
served by Berosus [vide Frag. Hist. Graec., ed. Miiller, IT, 
p- 496 f.] can be regarded in the light of a tradition ?— 
indicates that Chaldaea owed its earliest civilization to 
«a people who came in from the sea. It is not un- 
natural to infer that these highly-civilized immigrants 
had found their way thither from Southern Arabia. 
Whence else they could have come it is difficult to see. 


' According to the narrative a curious creature, half man, half fish, 
appeared from the Erythraean Sea, and taught the earliest inhabitants 
of Babylonia all they knew. It taught them the use of the letters, and 
the various arts, how to people cities, erect temples, frame laws, measure 
land, sow seed, and reap the harvest—in fact everything that tended 
to promote comfort in daily life. 

2 Cf. Jeremias, Theol. Litt.-Zeit., 1898, No. 19, p. 507. 
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If attention has been directed above to migrations 
southward from North Arabia, it should not be forgotten 
that in much earlier times there were, so far as can be 
ascertained, migrations from Southern Arabia northwards. 
Many scholars believe that Egypt derived its early civili- 
zation from South Arabia. Punt or Pin (thought by many 
to be connected with Poeni) was to the Egyptian the “land 
of the gods,’ and Petrie, for instance, holds that the 
Egyptians were a branch of the Pinite race [ History. of 
Egypt, I (1895), pp. 12 f.]1. Then, too, according to the 
well-known tradition, the Phoenicians left their ancient 
settlements on the Erythraean Sea (here thought to mean 
the Persian Gulf), and sought new homes on the Syrian 
coast. These Phoenicians were doubtless a branch of the 
Jemenite race. There was, in any case, much in common 
between the two peoples ”. 

The appearance of the Semites on the scene must have 
disturbed the existing civilizations of both Babylonia and 
Southern Arabia, and there must have ensued considerable 
emigration of the original inhabitants. The ‘ Sumerian ” 
population of Babylonia seems to have come under Semitic 
influence and Semitic rule earlier than their kindred in 
Jemen. Although to all appearance the Semites settled down 
alongside the Sumerians, there can be no reason to doubt 
that Jarge numbers of the latter would have been forced to 
seek new homes. It is with this migration that we might 


1 According to Diod. iii. 3 it was a report amongst the Ethiopians 
that Egypt was a colony of Ethiopia. 

2 In religion ; cf. J. Dérenbourg, Etudes s. U Epigraphie du Yemen, 1884, 
p. 17; Halévy, Z.D.M.G., XXXII, p. 174; Hommel, Gestirndienst der alten 
Araber (1901), p. to. Renan [Hist. des Langues Sémit., pp. 298 ff.] thinks of 
‘ethnographic, historic, and linguistic” connexions between Jemen and 
Phoenicia. Circumcision was practised in Jemen [cf. Sigismund, Aromata, 
p.-102], and from Herod. ii. 104 it appears that the same custom was 
in vogue amongst the Phoenicians. Petrie [Hist. Egypt, p. 15] thinks 
that the Phoenicians left their first home on the Persian Gulf, and 
re-settled in South Arabia, whence they passed up the Red Sea and 
crossed into Egypt, ere they went still further north. 
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connect the traditional migration of the Phoenicians. The 
migration was in all probability gradual, embracing a con- 
siderable period. Settlements were made in Syria by 
numbers of these Javanites. Others migrated further north 
and entered the Aegean over Asia Minor. In all prob- 
ability the Delta (since the wanderers would naturally follow 
the path of the Red Sea) furnished a convenient refuge, 
and perhaps, too, they spread along the Libyan coast. 

Early Aegean Civilization. The civilization of Greece 
during the bronze age, or roughly the second Millenium 
B.C., has come to be known as the “ Mycenaean.” Exca- 
vations in various parts of the Aegean furnished results 
which led scholars to believe they were dealing with a 
distinctive civilization, and to impose the limits to its 
duration indicated. The situation has been somewhat 
altered by the discoveries made in Crete within the last 
few years’. Vast palaces and royal villas have been 
brought to light. Much that is suggestive of modern 
civilization has been found. The splendid architecture, 
the highly artistic frescoes, the beautiful work of the gold- 
smith, the bronzcsmith, the potter, have revealed to us early 
Aegean civilization in a new and surprising light. Evans 
has shown by his excavations at Knossos that civilization 
there had developed more or less continuously from about 
4000 B.c. This civilization, common to Crete, has been 
called by him Minoan. In it he distinguishes three main 
periods—Early, Middle, and Late. Each of these main 
periods he subdivides into three minor periods. It appears 
to be only the Late Minoan period with which the term 
Mycenaean can be properly associated. In view of the 
Cretan results, it remains to be seen whether further 
excavations in various parts of the Aegean will not furnish 
results showing a development of civilization in the entire 
Aegean parallel to the Cretan. 


1 A good account of the Cretan excavations is given by Burrows, 
Discoveries in Crete, 1907. 
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That the early civilization of Greece was deeply influenced 
by the great civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia is now 
generally recognized. Its connexion with Egypt, especially, 
seems to have been of a very close nature’. This seems 
all the more surprising if one remembers the characteristic 
exclusiveness of the Egyptians. 

As to the “Mycenaeans” themselves, the view mostly 
favoured at the present time is that they were Achaeans *. 
Attempts have been made to show that they were Phoeni- 
cians °, or that the Phoenicians in their réle of intermediaries 
were at least responsible for the spread and development 
of the culture; but consequent on the Cretan discoveries 
has come the clearer recognition of the lateness of the 
influence of Tyre and Sidon on the Aegean *, 

Greek scholars have been accustomed to look to the north 
as the direction from which came the migrations which had 
so much influence on the population of the Aegean and its 
culture. But what we have learned of the Javanites 


makes us inquire if there is no evidence for an immigration 


1 The points of connexion with Egypt are too numerous to mention 
here. A few of the points of agreement with the civilization of Babylonia 
may be given: altar, garments of priestesses, gold-work, possibly gesture 
of adoration [v. Fritze, Strena Helbigiana, 1900, pp. 78 ff.] ; the clay-tablets, 
art of burning enamelled ware, coloured tile-work, signalling by beacon, 
eleven-stringed lyre, art in general [Lehmann, Babyloniens Kulturmission, 
1903: see also Delitzsch, Mehr Licht, 1907, especially pp. 37 ff.}; in 
astronomy, astrology, philosophy [Winckler, Die Babylonische Kultur in 
Beziehung zur Unsrigen, 1902]; on the connexion between their early 
literatures, cf. Jensen, Z.4., 1902, pp. 125 ff., also Fries, Kio, III, 
pp. 371 ff. 

2? There has been considerable variety of opinion on the subject. They 
have been identified with Pelasgians, Carians, Aeolians, Trojan-Phrygians, 
aborigines of Asia Minor, Hellenes from the north, combinations of 
Phrygians and Cretans, and of Phoenicians and Asia Minor Greeks 
[ef. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, I, 1905, p. 275; Péhlmann, Griechische 
Geschichte, 1906, pp. 15 ff., &c.], 

* The hypothesis that they were Phoenicians has found notable 
advocates in Helbig, Homer. Epos, 1887, and Bérard, Phéniciens et  Odyss¢e, 
190I. 

* Vide Evans, Corolla Numismatica, 1906, p. 336, and Burrows, Discoveries 
in Crete, 1907) pp. 143 f. 
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from the south. We have already drawn attention to the 
early construction of waterways joining the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, and the tradition given by Pliny con- 
necting Crete and South Arabia. Still more important 
evidence is now forthcoming. The Cretan excavations have 
shown that the garb of the early Cretans was the loin-cloth, 
The later costumes exhibit a development from this 
garment. The whole subject has been carefully investigated 
by Mackenzie [B. 8S. A., XII, pp. 234 ff], who convincingly 
shows that we have here proof of the southern origin of 
the early Cretans. He would connect them with the pre- 
dynastic population of the Nile valley. He might well 
go a step further and connect them with the natives of 
Punt. The loin-cloth was the garb worn by that race 
[Maspero, L’Orient Classique, II, pp. 248 f.]. In the 
pictorial representation of Queen Hatshopsewet’s expedition 
to Punt, for instance, the prince of this land is depicted 
wearing just such a loin-cloth as the Cretan. Further, 
Zeus', like the Egyptian Osiris, was connected with the 
Ethiopians [ef. J/. i. 423; Od. i. 23; also Diod. ii. 97]. 


' Is it not possible that the name Zevs may be a form of the South Ara- 
bian Shems (even although Shemsis feminine) or Babylonian Shamash, the 
sun-god, having regard to the passing over of m into v? The v of Zevs 
was no doubt originally consonantal, as it still is in modern Greek. The 
Dorie devs would almost seem to be an attempt to reproduce the Semitic 
sh. In the cosmogony of Sanchunjathon (as preserved by Philo of 
Byblos and reproduced in Eusebius, Praeparat. Evangel., X) Zeus is 
identified with the sun, ‘These [sc. Genos and Genea] had inhabited 
Phoenicia, and as it was very hot, they had stretched forth their hands 
heavenwards to the sun. Him they took for the only lord of the heaven, 
and named him Baalsamen, which is amongst the Phoenicians ‘lord of 
the heavens,’ amongst the Greeks Zeus ” (Jeremias, A. 7. A. 0.?, p. 143]. In 
several early Greek inscriptions Zeus is called Helios [ef. Preller-Roberts, 
Griech. Myth., 1894, p. 136, note 1; Gruppe, Gr. Myth., 1906, pp. 1095 ff. ]. 
Further, in Susa in Elam, de Morgan discovered in 1902 a diorite block 
with a representation thereon of Hammurabi receiving his code of laws 
(which are inscribed on the stele) from Shamash [Winckler, A. 0., IV, 4‘, 
1906]. Corresponding to this we have the legend of Minos of Crete 
receiving his laws from Zeus, To complete the resemblance we have 
the discovery by the Italian expedition of the early code of Greek laws 
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Conclusion. In the first part of the article an attempt 
was made to identify the Javanites and the traditional 
Phoenicians. The references to Javan gathered from all 
quarters seemed to show us that the Javanites occupied in 
early history the place that later traditions have assigned 
to the Phoenicians. Phoenicia, it was argued, was not the 
home of a Semitic-speaking race, nor did it make its 
influence felt in the Mediterranean until comparatively 
late. The deduction, further, was made that either Baby- 
lonia or South Arabia was the early home of the Javanites. 
In the second part,in the notes on Jemen, a short sketch 
has been given of the history of Southern Arabia so far as, 
in the absence of direct historical evidence, such history 
can be inferred. The possibility of regarding South Arabia 
as a centre of culture in antiquity has been briefly con- 
sidered, and an identification of the names Jemen and 
Javan suggested. Special attention was directed to the 
view, widely held, that the early inhabitants of South 
Arabia were of a non-Semitic race. The connexions which 
apparently existed between South Arabia and Babylonia, 
Phoenicia, and Egypt have been briefly alluded to. The 
probable connexion of Jemen with the Aegean in pre- 
Homeric times has been referred to in the notes on Aegean 
civilization. 

Taking into account all our evidence, we prefer to think 
of South Arabia as the earliest home of the Javanites. 
There seems to be every reason to believe that it was an 
early centre of culture. The incense trade, which had 
there its head quarters, was the means of promoting inter- 
course between the inhabitants of South Arabia and lands 
far distant, and hence was a potent factor in the rise and 
development of civilization in that quarter. It seems quite 
possible that South Babylonia derived the beginnings of 
its earliest (Sumerian) civilization from South Arabia. 
inscribed on the circular wall of the agora at Gortyna [cf. Maraghiannis; 
Antiquités Crétoises, 1907, pl. XLVIII}, which would appear to closely 
resemble that of Hammurabi [Drerup, Homer, 1903, pp. 134, 145; 
Burrows, Crete, p. 139]. 
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Synchronous with the Semitization of Southern Babylonia 
there could well have been an emigration, no doubt gradual, 
of Javanites to the Mediterranean. The Mediterranean 
was possibly already well known to the southern traders. 
In many of the places where they settled there would be 
intermarriage with the natives. The characteristics of 
race, more especially the language [cf. Herod. i. 57, 142], 
would in course of time become modified and altered. 
The effect of their culture on that of the people amongst 
whom they settled would depend on their numbers, for one 
thing, and the conditions of their settlement. In Phoenicia, 
for instance, two Hittite migrations of which we now have 
knowledge [ef. Winckler, Mittheil. d. deutsch. Or, Gesellsch., 
35 (Dec. 1907), p. 48], must have considerably altered the 
character of the people. 

The influence of the South seems to have been most 
marked in the case of Crete. The squatting posture of the 
early Cretans, their loin-cloth garments, the gold-woven 
apparel, their fashion of house-building, &c., all indicate 
their southern origin, The alphabetic signs, also, discovered 
during the recent excavations, show a marked affinity to 
the Libyan, and hence to the South Semitic alphabet. It 
is possible that immediately prior to, and during the 
“ Hyksos” domination of Egypt there was a considerable 
commercial intercourse between the Mediterranean and the 
South, in which the Delta played an important part. The 
“ Hyksos” invaders, who entered Egypt during the political 
chaos that followed the overthrow of the XIIth Dynasty, 
seem to have been traders, and possessed of considerable 
culture’, It is thus quite probable that at a time when 


1 In the quotation from Manetho (our only historical source of in- 
formation on the subject) given by Josephus [c. Apionem, I. xiv] the 
Hyksos are said to be Arabs. It is very doubtful, however, if the words 
ties 88 A€yovow abtods “ApaBas elva [c. Ap. I. xiv. 9] can be attributed 
to Manetho. In the versions of Manetho’s narrative given by Africanus 
(cf. Syncellus 61 A: vide Frag. Hist, Graec., ed. Miiller, II, p. 568] and 
Eusebius [cf. Syncellus 61 D: vide l. ¢., p. 570] they are said to have been 
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Semitic tribes were pressing down towards Southern 
Arabia many of those in the South sought a new home 
in the Delta. The expulsion of the “Hyksos” caused 
several important changes. The Delta ceased to be the 
halfway house between the Aegean and South Arabia. 
Trade was diverted to the cities of Philistia and Syria, and 
the Mycenaean civilization now began to make its presence 
felt there. As in South Arabia, so in Phoenicia, the 
Semitic language conquered, and in course of time, under 
the hegemonies of Sidon and Tyre, Phoenicia entered on 
her period of greatest prosperity. 
E. ROBERTSON. 


Phoenicians. The nationality of these invaders has, however, given 
rise to considerable diversity of opinion amongst modern scholars. 
Identifications have been suggested with Canaanites, Elamites, Hittites, 
Sumerians [for references see Maspero, L’Orient Classique, II, 1897, p. 55, 
note}, Philistines [Lepsius, Acgypt. Chron., I, p. 341], Libyans [Caetoni, 
Annali dell’ Islim, II, 1907, p. 847], Minaeans allied with other tribes 
from Elam and East Arabia (Glaser, Skizze, II, 1890, p. 328]. The 
Hyksos domination probably commenced about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century B.c., and lasted from 100 to 200 years—but all is at 
present subject of controversy. The Hyksos invasion may have been 
the natural outcome of great commercial activity in the Delta, carried 
on by people who were of foreign race. During the XIIth Dynasty 
there were already signs of increased prosperity [cf. Breasted, Hist. 
Egypt, 1906, p. 16]. With the advent of the New Empire we have 
a marked advance [cf. Erman, Aegypten, 1885, pp. 70, 155]. It is scarcely 
correct then to regard the Hyksos period as an age for Egypt of devasta- 
tion and depression. The Hyksos had their head quarters in the Eastern 
Delta. As we have seen, they were Phoenicians according to Manetho. 
From his account of their doings, they seem in any case to have been 
traders [vide Josephus, c. Ap., I. xiv. 4, 8]. Keeping in mind the 
Egyptian contempt of the trader [cf. Herod. ii. 167], we can perhaps 
better understand the significance of the opprobrious epithets the 
Egyptians heaped on the Hyksos, whom they forebore to mention by 
name. Manetho describes them as dv@pwna 1O yévos donno (Josephus, 
c. Ap. I, xiv. 3]. The discovery of an alabaster vase lid at Knossos 
bearing the name of Khyan, one of the Hyksos kings [Brit. Sch. Athens. 
VII, p. 65, fig. 21] suggests that there was intercourse between the Delta 
and Crete at that time. Steindorff, indeed, contends that much that 
appears as new in the art of the New Empire may have been due to 
Mycenaean influence [Arch. Anzeiger (Arch. Jahro.), 1892, pp. 11 ff.]. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE ETHER 
IN THE KABBALAH. 


A, GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


ANOTHER appropriate title that might have been placed 
at the head of this paper would be “ The Shékel-hak-Kodesh 
of Moses de Leon,” for the specimens of this work to be 
given in the second part of the article are intended to give 
the reader a fairly comprehensive idea of the contents of 
the entire treatise, and embody a wider range of Kabbalistic 
ideas than are comprised in the title selected. But as the 
doctrine of the ether is the main subject round which every- 
thing else will here be grouped, and as, furthermore, the 
passages from the Shékel-hak-Kodesh itself, like the extracts 
from other works, were primarily selected with a view to 
illustrating the position which this doctrine occupies in 
thirteenth-century Jewish mysticism, the title chosen for 
the paper is on the whole the more fitting of the two. 

On Moses de Leon’s life nothing fresh will be said here. 
Nor will an attempt be made to refer to the question of 
the authorship or compilation of the Zohar from any point 
of view except those suggested by the main subject of the 
article, and some few other points incidentally referred to 
later on. A comparison between the excerpts here given 
from the Shékel-hak-Kodesh and a number of passages in 
the Zohar appears, indeed, to point emphatically to Moses 
de Leon as the author or compiler of that mysterious book. 
Particularly striking is the similarity, not only in ideas 
but also in language, between the extracts from Zohar, I, 
fol. 16 b (see p. 837) and the passage from the Shéfel-hak- 
Kédesh printed before it. A close comparison between the 
two will accompany the translation of the first-named 

312 
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extract, so that the main point only need be mentioned 
here. Or (primal light) is in both works conceived as 
having been originally one with (or, at any rate, bound up 
in) the primal ether, and its separate existence dates from 
the moment when the ether entered on its career of con- 
densation which finally resulted in the formation of the 
cosmos as we know it; for, as is clearly stated in both 
passages, 6r (primal light) is that which remained of the 
awuvir (primal ether) after the transition of the latter into 
the primary mode of condensation which is represented 
by the nekuddah (point). It cannot, however, be main- 
tained that a similarity like this, close as it can be 
shown to be, is quite conclusive. For there can be no 
doubt that several other Kabbalists of the same period 
held the same doctrine in a more or less definite form. 
The same may be said of some other doctrines common 
to the Zohar and the Shéfel-hak-Kodesh. A close study 
of the Kabbalistic literature of the thirteenth century will, 
I believe, disclose the fact that writers like Moses de Leon, 
Abraham ’Abu’l-‘Afia, Menahem Recanati, and others, 
differing though they did from each other in method and 
special line of development, yet moved one and all in the 
same general atmosphere of thought (and partly also of 
diction) out of which the finely fantastic theosophy of 
the Zohar sprang. In reading certain parts of that work, 
more particularly the “Idra Rabba” (“Great Assembly ”) 
and “ Idra Sutta” (“Small Assembly ”), one almost becomes 
inclined to vote in favour of a certain company of Kab- 
balists meeting in conclave having produced the book 
rather than a single individual. But be that as it may, 
no sufficiently conclusive evidence bearing on the origin 
of the Zohar can (as appears to me) be drawn from the 
special points on which the present paper is designed to 
treat. All one can say is that Moses de Leon’s connexion 
with it appears rather strengthened by a comparison of 
a number of passages in that work with the Shékel-hak- 
Kodesh. 
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Before proceeding further, something not very compli- 
mentary must be said of the style of the Shékel-hak-Kodesh'. 
It is not too much to say that in form of expression Moses 
de Leon is here seen at his worst, though in intellectual 
daring and flight of fantasy he is probably in the same 
work at his highest. He was evidently one of those restless 
thinkers who, partly through a defect of temperament and 
partly in consequence of troubled circumstances, find it 
very difficult to make their words keep pace with their 
thoughts. The mind rushes exultingly and violently on, 
while the poor, stumbling pen can only confusedly try to 
jot down what it is bidden to write. The result is made 
up of constant repetitions of the same words and phrases, 
of obscure and doubtful modes of expression, and of halting 
and ill-constructed sentences. It is for this reason that 
a literal translation of Moses de Leon’s exposition could 
not with advantage be offered*. Such a rendering would 
merely add to the injustice which he himself inflicted on 
his ideas by his manner of expression. The only satis- 
factory plan that could be, as a rule, adopted was to write 
down the general sense of a passage, omitting repetitions, 
and setting out its main idea in as clear a light as possible. 

Turning now more decidedly to the doctrine of the ether, 
it must be remarked first of all that the Jewish Kabbalah 
has by a series of centuries anticipated ® one of the most 


1 Composed at Gaudalaxara in 1292. The Brit. Mus. copy (16th cent. 
or earlier) bears the number Add. 27,044. The Bodleian copy is described 
in Neub. Cat., No. 1606, I. The work is also called mmbx nowyn; see 
Steinschneider, Bod]. Cat., col. 1850. 

2 A certain amount of freedom had also to be employed in the transla- 
tion of the extracts from other works given in this article; but whilst in 
most other instances well-written Hebrew and Aramaic passages had 
merely to be occasionally paraphrased into a modern way of putting 
things, the Shékel-hak-Kodesh required, as it were, to be re-written before 
it could be translated. 

3 On the ideas of some of the ancient Greek philosophers on this 
subject (or rather something near it) see Eduard Zeller, Outlines 
of the History of Greek Philosophy (second edition, 1892); or, for fuller 
information, the same author's larger work on the same subject 
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essential ideas embodied in the latest scientific theory 
regarding the constitution of matter, namely, the idea that 
material substances as we know them, or imagine to know 
them, take their rise in the imponderable! and impalpable 
ether, and are, in fact, a modification of the same. The 
electrical part of the theory was, of course, entirely absent 
from the minds of Moses de Leon and the other Kabbalists 
concerned. Such a prescience in advance of their age could 
hardly be expected even in the most daring thinkers of 
mediaeval times; for it would have involved not only a 
knowledge—however mystical—of the supposed interaction 
of several still obscure natural forces, but also a wonderful 
anticipation of the science of electricity itself. But it is 
remarkable that the pyknotic theory of substance which, 
in the words of Haeckel (Riddle of the Universe, ch. xii), 
declares “the primitive force of the world... to be... the 
condensation of a simple primitive substance, which fills the 
infinity of space in an unbroken continuity ” is, in germ at 


(4th edition, Leipzig, 1877-81). Anaximander (early 6th cent. 
B.c.), for instance, taught that the beginning (dpx7) of all things 
was the depov (=D PR) which was apparently conceived by him 
‘(neither as composed of the later four elements, nor as a substance 
intermediate between air and fire, or air and water, nor lastly as a 
mixture of particular substances in which these were contained as 
definite and qualitatively distinct kinds of matter.” This looks very 
much like the ether as conceived by Kabbalists and modern science, 
though Zeller suggests the alternative explanation that Anaximander 
meant by it ‘matter in general, as distinct from particular kinds of 
matter.” 

' The epithet “imponderable,” however, though still pretty generally 
used, will apparently have to be given up. In a lecture delivered at the: 
Royal Institution in February this year, Sir Oliver Lodge declared that 
the ether belonged to the material or physical world, in accordance with 
the conception originated a few years ago by Mendeléeff (see R. K. Duncan, 
The New Knowledge, p. 250). By accepting this view of the ether one 
escapes the extreme difficulty, or rather impossibility, of realizing how 
material things can be evolved out of an absolutely non-material sub- 
stance. It is quite likely that, if the Kabbalist were pressed for a 
logical answer, he would be forced to admit that the unfathomable 
substance called by him awwir zakh had originally some affinity to 
matter. 
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any rate, contained in the Kabbalistic doctrine of the 77p2!, 
_ or point of condensation, which is taken to be the first step 
in the transition of ether into matter ; for it is quite legitimate 
to compare the Kabbalistic 7) with the “ minute parts of 
the universal substance, the centres of condensation, whieh 
. .. correspond in general to the ultimate separate atoms of 
the kinetic theory,” that regards the vibration of particles 
in empty space as the primal force of substance, or—to 
bring the comparison nearer to the development of scientific 
thought as elaborated by Prof. J. J. Thomson, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and others—the Kabbalistic point of condensation 
may be declared not unlike (barring the idea of electricity) 
the primordial form of “mass” which is defined as “a unit 
of negative electricity in motion” carrying along with it 
“a portion of the surrounding ether” (R. K. Duncan, The 
New Knowledge, p. 247). 

From the science point of view the Kabbalistic form of 
the theory is, of course, merely a crude anticipation of the 
“new knowledge” (or “new hypothesis”?) referred to. 
But in one respect Moses de Leon and Kabbalists of 
kindred modes of thought may—from their point of view 
at any rate—claim superiority over recent theory. For 
the Kabbalistic doctrine of the ether does not limit itself 
to matter, but includes the “Intelligence *” of the universe 
as an essential, or rather the essential, force to reckon with. 
The teaching of the Kabbalists regarding the ether is, as 
will be seen farther on, bound up with the doctrine of the 
“Sephiroth” or “Emanations,” which after the "n> or 
Crown (identified by Moses de Leon and others with the 
ether), embrace Wisdom (nm2n), Understanding (n2°3), and 


1 The doctrine of osnx (condensation) so fully developed by later 
Kabbalists may be understood to start from the doctrine of the 77. 

2 It is true that several scientists also teach that the germs of intelli- 
gence are to be found in the ether and also in what we call matter 
(see e.g. Haeckel, Riddle of the Universe, 1904, p. 78); but in the mind 
of the Kabbalist the idea of the Divine Intelligence ‘‘ dominates” the 
entire theory of the ether in all its parts. 
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spiritual forces of an allied nature. The Kabbalists thus 
deal with a wider and greater universe than present-day 
science in its careful self-limitation to the palpable and 
knowable, dares to contemplate. To the Kabbalist science 
-——whatever he may happen to know of it—is intimately 
bound up with religion, or rather theosophy?. His doctrine 
of the ether is therefore necessarily a much grander concep- 
tion than that of science in the usual modern sense of the 
word, and his 7p), or point of condensation, means much 
more than is expressed by the terms mass, corpuscle, atom, 
&e. The Kabbalah is, in fact, a system of thought which 
aims at nothing less than the explanation of the entire 
universe, both of the visible and the invisible, both of 
matter and of mind. 

Another important fact which, though already briefly 
indicated, must now be treated more fully, is that, although 
the doctrine of the ether here spoken of does not seem 
to lie on the surface of Kabbalistic teaching, a closer 
acquaintance with the literature discloses a considerable 
agreement with regard to the main proposition, 

The earliest form in which the doctrine appears in 
Jewish mysticism is probably that found in the ny’ "5p, 
ch. ii, 5. The Mishnah in question appears briefest in the 
recension of the tractate attributed to Sa‘adyah Gaon, first 
printed at the end of the Mantua edition of 1562 :— 


sno omy pax aym ew Re nN TON wood wind “Wy 
WENI INY 


The recension printed in the main part of the Mantua 
edition referred to is as follows :— 
INKY AWND ovina DNSy ISM) Dw" IN AY wid WIND “yy 


1 It has often been discussed whether the sy" ’p is to be regarded as 
a work on mysticism or natural philosophy. The fact is that it is both 
in one. It treats largely on nature, but it is throughout penetrated by 
the spirit of mysticism. It is representative of a phase of human 
thought in which no distinction between the two is made. Nature 
is in such a condition of thought never thought of apart from the 
mysterious intelligence behind it and above it. 
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sme py ovata $5 ny syn 55 aeay sm) apy *yo"0 AN DBM 
Sms FD DID OMe Owy III pod) 


A still more amplified form of the text is given in the 
edition of Lazarus Goldschmidt (Frankfurt a. M., 1894) :— 


syxp poi oy ayn) ow wR ne Mwy wD AND sy 

mw Tom mp (ins py jbo) 75> py ’x) joD AN] wens wy 

pen pywy asm mp any ow oat 55 nay cyin 55 (ne) 
SIMS 722 DYN 


It will for our present purpose suffice to translate the 
longer form of the text as given in the Mantua edition ; 
but it seems best first of all to justify the rendering of 
DEN) NY TMS by “the impalpable ether.” If atmospheric 
air, which may, of course, ordinarily also be spoken of as 
eluding the grasp of a man’s hand, were here meant, it 
would fit in ill with the statement that a “something” 
(wn) was created out of Tohu, and that “the existent” 
(12) was produced out of the “non-existent” (19%)1. The 
“ great pillars” or “great rocks” which were produced out 
of the DSN) 1»xw WN, are clearly parallel to “the existent,” 
and DSn) 1yxw “WN itself to the “non-existent!.” The 
view? that the term in question is to be understood as 
representing something that is devoid of the nature of 
matter was, in fact, taken by several of the most impor- 
tant commentators of the nx ‘0. In the commentary 
attributed to Abraham b. David (7385), on onde mon 
(“out of the breath of the living God”) is given as the 
equivalent of Dan) 1"xNw “NX. In the Hebrew Commentary 
attributed to Sa‘adyah Gaon the term is connected with 
mada by pax ndin (“he suspends the earth upon nothing” = 
18) in Job xxvi. 7; and the great and clear-sighted Elijah 
Gaon, of Wilna, refers it to the mystery of 1n> (“ Crown,” 
the highest Sephirah). 


1 Concerning the exact force of the term x compare Moses de Leon, 
first extract from wipn Spw given in Part ii of this article. 

? Goldschmidt’s rendering, ‘‘aus unabfassbarer Luft,’’ is clearly a 
mistaken one, 
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Accepting, then, this view as to the meaning of 1»xv "NK 
ppn2, a translation of the longer form of the paragraph in 
the my’ ’D, as printed in the main part of the Mantua 
edition, may now be given :— 

“ He created a something out of Tohu, and produced the 
existent out of the non-existent, and hewed great pillars ' 
out of the impalpable ether. And this is the sign: He 
looketh, and the Word? produces every created object and 
all things by [the power] of one Name, the sign being: 
twenty-two ? is their number, like one body.” 

This passage of the ns’ ’d is the principal, if not the 
only text on which later mystics based their more elaborate 
doctrine of the ether. Passing over a number of passages 
noted during my reading of various Kabbalistic works, 
I will here confine myself to quotations from (a) the Prayer 
ascribed to R. Nehunyah b. hak-Kaneh; (0) an early 
Kabbalistical Commentary on the Prayer-book, contained 
in the British Museum Additional MS. 27,009; (c) Isaac ibn 
Latif’s nym nw; (d) the Shékel-hak-Kodesh; (e) the "7. 

With regard to the excerpt from Isaac ibn Latif, it 
must be remarked, however, that it is here only tenta- 
tively given; for its relation to the doctrine of the ether 
is by no means certain. It will on the one ‘hand be 
noticed that his description of the or (primal light) 
reads very much like that of the awwir kadmon (primal 
ether) or the impalpable awwir zakh (pure ether) as found 
in the Shékel-hak-Kodesh and elsewhere. A second point 
in favour of the identity of the two is that both in the 
Zohar and the Shéfel-hak-Kodesh* the primal light is 
the designation of that part of the ether which did not 
undergo the process of condensation. But it must, on the 


1 Variant, ‘great rocks.” 

2 yon =N WN, 6 Adyos; comp. Goldschmidt in loco. 

° i.e. the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, as representing all speech, 
and, therefore, all thought. 

* It is for this reason that a passage from the ww pw treating on mx 
and qr is inserted after the excerpt from Dny7 nN. 
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other hand, be allowed that Isaac ibn Latif, who was 
philosopher first and mild Kabbalist only secondarily, 
moves in a different cycle of ideas in the passage taken 
from ody ny. His “primal light” stands in a similar 
relation to the “supreme intelligence” as “mn (dAn 
“matter”) to mW (€idos or popdy “form”). Even so, 
however, the far-off comparison of the primal light with 
the finest form of “1mn itself suggests something akin to 
the ether; and it should also be admitted that, though 
Isaac ibn Latif has here a different train of thought in 
his mind, the two ways of regarding the primal 07 might 
after all not be incompatible with each other. Rather, 
therefore, than excluding the passage in question, it has 
seemed best to give it a place among the other excerpts, 
even if only tentatively. 


(a) 5% aspn ya seam “a7 nnvn nden (from B.M. Add. 
27,009, fol. 57 b). 


mbynen wn omnes IN) meson amp. AD Nw ‘N32 
max Jaw oy wa esp 25 75 yyonnn potpn awa oon 
ony Trap swy ndnns qnywons qnya jynd dbxwx meme IwN 
‘amino nn2no Dn oD pind Wwws AND AMID bon nodwn 
amg Jna2 3 TA Sy ans own mwa mye. TITIAN 
ndys DI INDI2) ANDI IND Tn’ 


Translation. 


The Prayer of Unity composed by R. Nehunya b. hak- 
Kanéh. 

Blessed art thou, Yahweh Shaddai, serene in the serenity 
of [primal] being, mighty in illimitable? unity, raised on 
high and exalted in the primal ether...* I address my 
petition to thee, in reliance on thy constant strength, by 
the first of thy tenfold emanations which in their entirety 


1 Written over: T7190 x’c. 2 MS. m7, equal, or even. 
5 The part omitted is to me obscure. 
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are the completeness of all things in right measure and 
due proportion, being at the same time the totality of thy 
being. I glorify thee in the first Sephirah which is the 
exalted Crown, thy majesty, and the glory of thy dignity ; 
one, single, and unique in the concealed mystery, both in 
that which is seen and that which is hidden. 


(b) From mbann wip, Add. 27,009, fol. 5 a. 
say jon) xd sada mbpnn pays said cnyaw jy canon tox 
xin otin Hoe .ayro py aypyn pays sate yd ar ows Syn poy 
Nm) MINNA AyyD meso Ads meow wes pes Aryyn 
pox Ayo sm on onde my mye saps yby sos pospn 
yoy xyoy pon pexin yawn Sapo aim omdsn nds penn 
Ssppy wast apy xyoo oxyoan 595 pam mrainxn nypon 535 
nein xyes ombyn oem on onde mo xi pen yeen 
SUN [OIA NA NIM WD INN NPI 199 aw eA Sean Ow 
marin xyon yinn jo ody xa meen 2 xyoo b> ayn oD 
NYO PWN AN pO Nyoo mds wir wR DNA pam 
atin sy Sa om ome yoy 55 non am myinen ny 

obyn xnaa nbawar maw onde pbiyd ans mninaw yoy ans 133) 


Translation. 


Says the author: Although my object is to speak about 
prayer only, I cannot entirely omit so great a matter. 
I will therefore make some few remarks on the combination 
of letters. The first combination is n’x1, and we have 
already explained that “existence,” the knowledge of the 
divine unity, and the primal light proceed from the letter 
x2. In the Séfer Yesirah the appellation “Breath of the 
living God” is applied to it. It points to the Lord of Lords 
and God of Gods. It receives the first divine effluence, and 
from it proceeds the effluence of all the other Sephiroth from 
which it is then imparted to all existing things. The 


’ Dealing, therefore with the well-known Ars known as v3 nx. 
2 Compare Moses de Leon, p. 842. 
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substance of what we are saying, then, is that that which 
receives the first effluence, and is identical with the “ Breath 
of the living God,” being the life-giving principle of the 
world, the primal existence, and the great Name (which 
is the same as that of his Lord‘), is like the Supreme 
Lord himself called One. It is the same as the primal 
ether from which all things proceed; for it is written, 
“In the beginning Elohim created*.” And from the 
letter n proceeds nmin (“Terimah”, something lifted 
out, as expressive of the production of things by means 
of emanation, and of the chief objects and faculties thus 
produced), as well as the other things which we have 
mentioned in the list. It is thus shown that from the 
first combination proceeds the knowledge of the divine 
Unity, which is the Teriimah of all things, as well as 
the Urim we-Thummim, the Tent of Meeting, and the 
Torah. The latter, as thou already knowest, existed for 
two thousand years before the world, which was created 
on its (the Torah’s) account. 


(c) From Isaac ibn Latif’s obyn ny, printed text, 
pp- Io-II, 

yoy wronw sawn yydyn Sown mr ts smi: pram mansd awa 
mdsn3 Jn mowen mdona ewe om mx. dna R32 weno 
mw mana xd mdon ped sy oS may apm pe oy ie din morn 
Seo mo voew sin onasn sy aad yr mos oxdt amend pyd 
mor Se qo ain vo rowan IPA Som AN wy AYoy AAD 
Nim mom saya mdons qn ‘samen mower mdona ows sin 
Ssum ma pyynes Inxnp oman an an 759 5 NR ININDN 
mot 2” Swe sat Sowa ar eyo sy yds toca ‘stpm vdyn 
“Dy MIA NA mM MInNne nwdans oo my 


1 The primal ether is here identified with Metatron, who plays quite 
a number of réles in mediaeval Jewish mysticism ; see Oesterley and Box, 
The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, pp. 176-8 sqq. 

2 Compare Moses de Leon, p. 842, 

3 B.M. Or. 1084 better, v7, * B.M. Or. 1084 wrongly, wren. 








Fol. 25 b. 
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Translation. 


I now return to the inner meaning of the subject}, and 
say that the mighty supreme intelligence to which we have 
alluded lies expanded in brilliant light, full of splendour, 
absolutely simple and fine, continually shining in endless 
and unsearchable brightness. To no eye is it permitted to 
see it, and no understanding can comprehend its nature. 
It is that to which Daniel alludes when he says: “And 
light dwelleth with him*.” This is the primal mystery 
referred to, which may—by way of a simile—be likened 
to absolutely pure and fine matter *, rarefied to the utmost 
degree of pureness and splendour. It is also described as 
“the light of the King’s face*.” And this spiritual light 
is most closely united with the primal supreme intelligence 
referred to, so that—to use another simile—this intelligence 
is like the “ form” thereunto (i.e. to the primal light, which 
has been compared to exceedingly fine 710n), extending and 
uniting itself with this spiritual light. 


(d) From wipn Spy (B.M. MS. Add. 27,044, fol. 25). 


ox ‘omed moan Soy meryen 55 555 xin poop oe 
bon ndnnn > jam ‘sim ain mavyon nor Son by by wen xin 
imxyo moss amm xtyiay ome modynn mp: no xyon 
seme mo med own. ¢ pan AM myN2 INN Poy NIT NIT 
mr wp YT ppm on san aw mM a NT Sn TOD 
obyn 7D NIT AW MOR py wD pan «Ne py nor 
*pyown yp aim tar pdm oy 


1 Text, chapter. ? Dan. ii. 22. 

8’ The meaning is that, though this primal light is something quite 
different from matter (1om= An), yet it may to some extent be brought 
near to our comprehension by a comparison with it in its most rarefied 
form. The primal intelligence is farther on similarly compared with 
mz = ef50s or pwopph. 

* Prov. xvi. 15. 
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Translation. 

The primal light is the sum-total of all being and of 
all existing things. It is the supreme head over all, and 
it is itself the mystery of existence. And understand that 
‘from the beginning of all things proceeded the mystery of 
the hidden point, namely the letter ‘, which was produced 
out of the splendour emanating from its being. This letter 
is therefore one and the same with the hidden “point.” 
And that which after the formation of this “point” re- 
mained of the mystery of the awwir (ether) is or (light), 
the latter having been before included in the mystery of 
awwir. And understand that this is the supreme head 
of existence from eternity to eternity, and it is the 
uttermost part of the heavens. 


(e) Zohar, I, fol. 16 b. 


wpa ‘mowed NMI! MR NOM Ne TM ne? ond ON 
sd 555 ssams nay 5553 mn son ay ‘pnpa andy ane yn 
Wd ¢ AID PT RMD ND dN NdS mn Nom Ty *5d5) Ir 55> 
sox) ON MD ns ode am andy xdona xd owen 
[OND NWI yey DIDI AON MD IND Nd Ndyd NAT Onde 
+ ytd) Sewnd ‘ow me oN eT oN aa ano xd Sax sn 
‘AavMOT 793 ND PRT MD NWN ‘mows oon NON SONN 
‘emps ‘yao ne“iynest mp So: ann wow “nen + ods ae 
NMOWENN ‘OND NO NT UN CMT IT We MOM. 
Dex ‘nop. yr ‘ond axdy set “nDT NMI ypsny) OYENNT 
ay os ep pps mp pe gmt mds ‘mp ‘ond mp2 In 
NAD NN MINN ANNWAT A OYENN J NAT pv ¢ 4 ¢ Ap UNA 
a) NON WS WAT NT 


Translation. 


“And God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light” (Gen. i. 3). Here a beginning is made to lay 
bare hidden things relating to the creation of the world 
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in its particular manifestations. For hitherto they were 
all enfolded in the one universal substance, but henceforth 
the universal began to be distinguished as universal, 
particular, and universal’, Up to that moment the “all” 
was suspended in the awwir (ether) in the mystery of 
the Hn-Sof (“the endless”). But when power began to 
spread forth in the supernal Haikal?, which is the mystery 
of Elohim, the term amira (“speech”) is used: “Elohim 
said.” Before that moment no particular amird is used. 
For although Beréshith is also an utterance *, the phrase 
way-yomer (“and he said’’) is not written in connexion 
with it. This way-ydmer incites us to investigate and 
to seek knowledge. Way-ydmer is the power whereby 
a Tertimah* was made in silence from the mystery of 
En-Sof by the mystery of “ thought ®.” “And Elohim said.” 
It was then that that Hatkal* brought forth that which it 
had conceived of the holy seed....“ And there was light ” ; 
namely, the light that had been before, the light being that 
hidden mystery which spread forth and broke out from the 
deeply concealed mystery of the supernal awwir. It broke 
forth at the beginning and produced out of its mystery the 
one hidden “ point °,” the #n-Sdf having broken forth out of 
its awwir and manifested that “ point,” namely the letter °; 
and when that ydd had been produced, that which was left 
of that mystery of the hidden awwir was or (“light ”)’. 


1 The phrase 553) D715) 559 is borrowed from the nim mvy ww of R. Yisha- 
mael, The meaning here is that as all particular things proceed from the 
universal substance and in their combination are equivalent to it, the 
particular is found to lie between two forms of the universal substance, 
the first being primal and undivided, and the second the sum-total of all 
particular things. 

2 Compare Moses de Leon, p. 840. The identification of the wip bya 
with m1 there adopted agrees with this passage of the Zohar, the stage 
at which existence becomes knowable being not inaptly compared to 
parturition. 

3 Compare Moses de Leon, p. 839. * Compare mann wire, p. 834. 
> Compare Moses de Leon, p. 840. 

6 Compare Moses de Leon, p. 839, passim. 

7 Compare Moses de Leon, pp. 863-7. 
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B. Specimens from Moses de Leon’s wpn bow, 
I. (B.M. MS, Add. 27,044, fol. 3 b sqq.) 


‘m sina mdmna woes swe Sy Swndy mynd win pwn pon Fol. 3b, 
poo * mayo swndy sypndy saminds nydy vend Sore ow pe got rom 
N17 WRB DW MIA OM oA YI DD nyp xwad dor9 
PONT PID|I ANI ANID Nyy NIT 1D | Mod A MN OMI NID ‘NY Fol. 4a. 
ayo ‘BD yon abs monn 5593 ow 55 by +3 meena ‘an by 
mw oD My AMA nym Non 75 Ab wom saben pyn 
‘3 yen NY TN SNA maydyn adyos non ao Sy wenn 75 
sD ‘> DON) ynNN swe mbyon axw dsp manon ady> nbyo wn 
muaadpapsn 55 555 xem ods oy ows maw aby mon mein ndyon 
xm nano: adyo xv wx MNNYT API NOD IY DwY * NINN 
$5 by ane ander ony mop ¢ minpon in SNA nop ndapo 
93D S¥ ows DEM ww Odyn nD apy mAdyon wr naa ow 
s)D2 Nn MD|aNI Nano» Ambdy xn mo navn movdyn mp ND 
sex yroyn SNA ND ‘> ON) * APD we) TwRd nyen Sonn 
maon any 55 ns NP) NIN DENI WN INNA TD NAY WIN 
sex nroxnm miaon 1 5’ ox 7 by o> noo. mdyn 525 vbyn 
MOND WY OF AN wHIn nwoND pen oD Sy paIn> on 
xm pdm xa: morn mnwya $1] otexs pdm xia nna Fol. 4b. 
noon) nds spy mbyn ar nvna son exp ‘pm. NA Aye 
nyt ‘pp ove 55 Sy Sax annnnn aston tp owsED w& °D 
sep pn * mbyn nbyy mann nap movdyn map en in pyn 
wand Son qoan ar tab) in sono one 55 5y minwn vdyn 
sypnd par indyos anvp ‘ny xin nyna ex sews by pom payn 
ID 'D DION) ION WN DD AWW NY ADD I¥ Ow anndy 
xyvn pes mieyo Sonn minon adyn wenw amdyn nap at poy 
smaeyon no Sednwe own * nnwean a pan ND ken Aw DOD 
Syn + myn 555 mene mbnnan 5595 abana svn nme amps no °D 
mnpa sed) ’od2 ap ns Ap one ads ay spp dy3 swe p> 
smb ee nme amp pd a + awnbds apd sean boy ap nn 


1 Words written in large characters in the MS. are here overlined. 
In the latter parts prominent words are marked with three dots (—). 


VOL. XX. 3K 












Fol. 5% 






























Fol. 5b. 


Fol. 6a. 
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‘ora pe emp p> Sy WN DENI RY TT WMT TD PR 
boyy wr np ven sony Sewn Saw or + dy nioyd Some on psx 
pxy snp at gin pe on S55 by 13 + Pe oN 12 awnd | om 
sa PR Mn yn o> myTd Som ar poy Syn oa syd Sovw wm 
xypo invady indyos sawn dy ‘ny ein Fanens ¢ neyo ndnna 
ove on 55 Sy apsn aydyn mpi no en ¢ im yD ND3 
yin °> */n) inwese nos oye mison 52) nman b> mowann 
son) ‘nny amp op ondy AyD adyo mueyos yew nan b> 95 
pain $5 nbnna ain 7 Sy * moa man 55 ten mmx mp2 


sneer ndnnan nop move. 23 mabpppxn pvp 55 dy o> 

Px '3 ¢ AaeAD mep owyn $5 ndpnn mpsn yw nya owe 
‘mavno amps meeps sym ody sno ast by ondir andn mawnn 
navn pnd wndy ono ore noo mdyo ovayn 55 °5 oe 
poy vas ‘nd mavno nNip2 AYN AIwWNOM ADIND ABwMeN 5 
Mp) NO AY ANIA AawNOA TD ny 7 ow AM IN | IWR 
Dek DN DX Iw WN Ton ‘aD ow 53 ndmna aAndys 
$5 ods mo maya sim pry | Ava wea ada neon mw py os 
pans xin andysn atpsn wa oon payn  ¢ aay) NDS INN IAN 
mapa on * pbs pan wwe ‘oA Tn TNA 'D op Sons 
wap ‘oven Sonn oa pana xin *s Sy pana he Nn nswnon 
pox) * Aya Aspyr Sonn np Sx aap» “> wean 55 mm awn 
425) Dy) OMNI WANs WI) OwD AawNOS by OMaIA 55 15 
Soe pds win Ast Ar ae son sor’ °Se0 + mawnna Son aby 
yay mo ost 551 oy 55 > mawnos aby saa * piney 95 
maynos mby Son nynd pynye mo ar onpp 

mann ‘pyar wtp Son aye owano anidynn w mp. Find 
pin | op seipa im) DONT now Ow IPA Bp xpy wind NII 
psy ovo mon $5) nan $2) *nawnon nD Ryn ‘DET 
ponn pays osM3y7 OMNI Ow yA wa pwn ¢ mavdyn mtpsn N23 
moby mano omavdyn nyvaon when nb IND WW Apa wn 
43) meson Nos OMA  ANdm Now ¢ "90 |NYTIDI MDI 


1 MS. tym. 2 MS. 7. 
3 The construction requires Wor... ON). 
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II. (B.M. MS. Add. 27,044, foll. 15 b-16 a.) 


sry sade ya oda ow dy ands om on nods nyvap sy 

* moybyn mazqon ND DIM * DIN ¢ DYP'Ny ONT OAD * SATAd 

myvdyn nbyon wi poy sna ‘nyt sid syn pinm ond paya 1 

INL SMR NPI NM | ANA NI ApIpn * AMINM ADINo 

wd> Sam + meyer 52 555 em ¢ dma wwnn awK BD Dan: 

‘BND PR TDI NPI Pym mn opos awndy snaind par. invpns 

sin sp pypann 55 sie pm 12 poo * 52m 5$5 oa paym ar os 

syn wm ¢ pbs me yon Nim ¢ nyna sess mbyn ndy on 

mawnon 55 np yy ’n ain > Aswnom pry psd) nanny 

phys sat ow window D pay qwNa 1D oon onda py pat 

927 $5) * xyDN PRO ADSNM INA TORY TDA AN ¢ PR NPD 

vo peas . PR ewpa]* mds 12 yw wo paw odyom ninon Fol. 16a. 

Wp) MNP ANN NT DWNT we? > OND * ods mr asa ye 

pina nay xm ¢ dys 337 ow ma yond yyw op pat down 

mbyo oid 0b em won wa 'D * px noman mm INA IMD) MND PS 

DION 01) PR NI yA MN aw nawM * own Nw 59 Sy 

onoyn Sy ar bs ma yyw vo pe yns wee nem wean Sy ox > 

sux mn open nodyn ovy dy iow 52 iw 52 2m ndyon no winon 

by snyy ome wo jam todo invpna we xd onnnm ody 

mew ont? mo Son yw ovryim adn nowon we wet 

WN) Meyyinm amr ym 0d55 nxin mbyon synna jo * pan 

ov vd pee inbyo Sandy 63 oy ove ona I¥ ows DEN) 

DINA WIN Ow) DYNY DYNA OMA Nw nD bax * 13 Sow 
Aaya smind mawnons ry vdsun 


TIT, (B.M. MS, Add. 27,044, foll. 74 a-75 b.) 


| owmpa on Si mtpm ny nD) neNIpA AMINA aT ND 
nydy wend oann Soy pnat pind tidy enw pases WwE Fol. 4b. 
vonpm poy snd nD 115 awed wom wR Orpen sy cpndy 


1 MS. vorr. 
? In the margin 72 1x is here added. 


3K2 











































Fol. 75 a. 


Fol. 75 b. 
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yay > psx abmna wisn swe potpn qin awn sin pena xb swx 
nbmna wynn swes 555 13 pEIny mawnoy yyy OW PR on 
monn 55 nbmna ain axdm ow '> nope * Dw OMEN NDS 
oD psy nowon ndnnn sim opnan sen andy mpsn nop 
xin 9 me nD xm ‘aban mans $5 Sy porn adyon Savon oe 
sox we oon mbanan 55 ndpnn andy mip nD MN 
wyyyNA Aw ANA TD NIA Ow 55 by aon OND 1D? MRD 
pox * mdmns wasnyna ww snp aby io sen jo abynd nvna 
we TA en ody os sand pe ox oN AM SND ND 1D 
pox) * any snp ody xinw sans asa jw 551 pow 55 pans 
Ss nbnnn siny | wo awe apa nD Apypn Abnnan noo ‘> 
mayen oa mDDd mowonn 52) munn 55 yop Jwond mbnnan 
MX NI PRO MAYA MnONA mDwWoAN ar DI Jwoo ow b> dy 
Sy tne apa xd monnnn 55 b> nme mp nD + 
3D °> pox) ¢ Adm wey Aw MMe AMP) ND SY Mme 7D 
AIP) SJ Mx AYA WI YNA Ww NON ADweAA ND NIA AP Poy 
MavMOn MIP WD Psy "Dd DIO ‘NINO AawMen ND * ANdys 
mie oa 2 S5synb psyn som any nye vdyo mayan $9 555 wn 
Saynn swe ‘nn mtps nde admna py somata 55 ndnnn 9 
pand Sain 73 Syn) me aan nme mp2 no rnd pa ow px oD 
meyyyn sim cnyme yen mod nd nymign pa neyo: 9 PN 3 
say NNo3 ov nyNNDD OM INA Oe w 1D On * Dds 555 ep 
NT nape) wy aa > “od we + adyom snow pan nD by An 
Sow mawmor mya ow px pdysm qin wen | pk naw oh3 
yan tp “mb boy per 5S pen pw 13 pxd inwpna aA 13 
pana man's nam mdyon nos mynd 13 ww min mien oe 
‘MMe IPI ADT OW MIMp pr nme maps ondyw wx o> wy 9 
Mx ‘> DION | AYMNA boa mDPA NAY MINA N'A MMe MP? ND °D 
WNT II) - pPxA To. mynd pow Iwo sy Sy own NAN 
noo 7 Sy * mspan amie xd ae mbnnan 55 nbvna np ‘5 

40) Jn eA nD Abitn novnd 


2 Read > wn’. 
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IV. (BM. MS. Add. 27,044, foll. 79 k-81 a.) 


BI NDI TNA ND 


oy * yow map myYwsD3 NYA MIND ND pPyI wrnynn 132 

nytd aysvn pos Sax sine nos admna wwe. wnynn wwe 

b> Sy + mein mates my mexn2 aton wn * o> mun no °> 

ery Bos nn nao1 tnx psy mason 55 pen nytd ew one 

Mw3) MY Won on '> Nd OND MID  MYVpDA OX nyd 

NWI) PNW KN OND NDI IID whaw op poxnd w Jen 

JNM NID IPNY DT INN PAN 2wI IW YY “OW ANN IWR 

Ben wey oo phys men ow wom ow nytd do 

man Ssyw oman S20 ay pw 13 pe wow ‘ny Nin o> sypndy nytd 

Sow wo pe ar Soo sy pw 13 pes aD) * ywAd ASwMom arwad 

399 ANDI | ANA PND Saxe + ods mye ow nytd wa 2wAd Fol. 80a. 

a > op 55 by wy 3s yn pnp wy ‘ny indyo nD 

10 YOM DOD MND TD Ntyon 55> Ayn ow xda inndyn 

pox ‘anon Anby xm MN MIP? TO HD WHY "NON AMT IN 

amr We ANAND MDwENAA InNN) NIwWON AOWENI MIPIM AMEN YD 

ANID IP? OVEN MAM ADwoAA mows ime * Nine Nadpape 

oder om * mwa aman owen ‘ods ¢ my mex a myyos nn 

nowom mowann ims sox oN INwD Aen AND NANY 

J2 TN ane poya Nd) woo mean NT AN!NIN AIOND AMAA 

mon tynny nnox nyp wtsm yt) Sew cadsea phon wd ev 

oy 593 meena nvyo S22 +> nytd dain yo bin + we /nr prdym 

wos ast om om wa xd cee mann no avon xd om 

mon an swe oaordyn mawnen nop ayn ?mewann mpd 1D 

mvyoa po mwxa mvyna ps p> fnman no yo Sy * aweon 

moa 737 mena 75 + meson mowenn py no sin bon maw 

Sonya nytd nen sip pays yeaa | way mod sna ‘ra wm w Fol. 80b. 
*spryn pand Sin yaan am on ° Ine 

tsypndy mynd em min cainen nD YS NON IP yA yam paN7 ANN 

px mnodyn aio ninon aody wen ASenoA 3b yn yow Any 


1 MS. v0. 2 MS. wowenn. 3 MS, nya. 











































Fol. 81a. 


Fol. 88 a. 
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‘ay ow mop nytd xdy pbys men ow aa vend Sop 
‘Dy TwPN2 wd NYY MIT IWwN DION Jy AND) AswMDA ADweNs 
xd moan ow prannd x2 INA NS NINA OpNN Jy nowEND Ann 
nyp pow as mn ow qnannd ota sn ade ma ay yy 
‘m2 Movants ine neps jo dyn ¢ aan 

pipon ims no mband pawnon amy mywann pyon qwos ny 
on wero oat aves bbs Sip send apm ays 1 sip 
mavndy nytd oom tas aaa pind yowon Spr wen awy mn 
Ob5 Sipm sa yyy sath pay Soe «ipa ins Sy inawnns | syndy 

Spr ama yynanp xiny at Spr Sy mwyn pyr qwoo ny 
meyipn mawnon wei xyon Anana Ssnon swear pay odwnd 
oda wp ow oy par csnsy Son > natn sn mawnon AD Ty 
wndyy IM DT NYON PRD NA ws mIwNDA NYT NT OD 
nytd arma wd osm Som mawnen ap sy Aswom mywennrs 
pans poo dam + abys 555 tye ow eda 2 nnma ome NT 1D 
 Dswen yom ayy 





V. (B.M. MS. Add. 27,044, fol. 87 b sqq.) 


pmpones misdyn so on ¢ ppnos ooNy mow mwy Dy 
wayynn jaa mbyen ya7 > DON) | NORA TIN ND D> OM ND) 
93 mds anm AaaSY end ya yn ouSSA man > mend ona 
san ¢ ndma anwen nandy> odyd vp ow ow par pad xm 
DUN D2 an Yeon mdyon mpdnos ar psy oa wenynn 
: Ap 
SMO AYIA DEN NIM IMon OVA TD Nan * Ave peo own 
‘> wyNA 73D DANI wx” TIN Winn ND 1D DDN * HMw 5593 
93 pipnd oan Saye sat ow | xdr Saam Soa dy yy ow 0d pe 
spa nytinsn $5 5$5 SA ymoD ANAM AN!wRIA AMAR °D ODN 
pyon Jwonsw TY ANDI AIT OW yD PR Wwe MawNEA MPI 
mas poy ‘ods + max ain by snynn pém np jon * mand 
TVON MYO MIN AM TID ¢ MD NDI MAT ND Peo 


1 Read x3. 2 MS. yi. 
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> ‘ow pwn pen no in > oN) * x¥eAd ANAM noweA 
mynny “Bd »> Doe * AY Awe Sw imma2 ndpnn no3 m3 Awd 
voy abn xd psy nen o> ED TD) SAT oY DD Aw noweANA 
ov or mian nD yds absmow sy onyt an xd aN nownn 
snvon own > wor xd im “os Seee ont > ose ¢ ain? onynn 
‘yeaa weaw and sina sm | TD MyM PDT Jwow Ty YIN Fol. 88 b. 
yea 935 Sy moor pdysm ninon 7373 “ox Ar ow “ND 'D ‘DN we 
NONI OWN NIT AM OWA TD 'D DIOND ° MAN INN Ty OWS AbD 
Dyno ome 713 ope Sy ym no 1D nN 02 AaAby ymiow NDI 
uw mow Aan °5 AYN) * ppm. ORY AIwy OM * Mw ANwY OF 
aaabod om mow ovaw Sf me mew no's DN *A9ad 
pvnean 57/5 ata oy ods * Sees noid nd em mow pyar 
ondyo iba DInYOn Minw mMwWyN wos) * DDN) ON’ ANS 
spy mown 55 sxe amy ondyo na onYon ynipy on on 
mown aNwey Spe ppmo: oyxw mown on ibe po by Ada ona 
tds ow va aby) sno> penn own tp > ome ‘o> Dds 
NIV IND? poy od Fina TOW ow In MA TID NIA yD by 
aéx yo ned ow 33 dyn * Son | mewenn ov awe Aan “ND Fol. 89a. 
“yee sweo mband monn + avis 
pm nbnna mpsna nyaa dy spy wr + ay xt wR Own ND 
oy * ax os tor mband porn aia Nim) Tin WA TDD NYT 
MOsNA No 'D oN * MAK Tbe ¢ md Rady yn xdy ow son mae 
ovn moewenn iar > op 55 Sy ° mn Tie nym ony nddoon sen 
sin fy np op 55 Sy o> meynn ndnna * pen nD NIM IMDA 
$5 + maeynn 55 5$5 anna bon mode sin ar 55 py: * nem yn 
boon sin 2pm yo monen nyminn napin pdiyd o> | + nmnn b> Fol. 89b. 
“Nom? DY nowon oveanna *s * oni ov moa cnoxn Syn 
*mytyon spy ‘as idx ios oNAN mins nym woIN 
4) snvnn own nya *3 nytd 75 ew ° nibs spon eeden own no 
op 55 5y ayaa pana inna AosmA nos paMIn sie Sidon sony 
neyyn nym ony mddza aay ‘ny we aim sine oy nddis van 
+ mbs ow Sonn awyn S& 02 nym ne mddon Ar iw own 


































1 MS, om "3. 2 own is repeated in the MS. 








Fol. 90 a. 



































Fol. gob. 


Fol. gta. 


Fol. 91 b. 
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* mide now we at ows | mano mown no's ow b> dyn 
mows min owo siyo xen sninw Bye * mown nD md °5 
> om * mdyndp (MS. 5x) abe eswm spy px ove b> by 
» phy 7b) én ovids sin > own ods ain niiaa imnn abn 
sox “ea on ove tan * on 55 by on + vbyn ban enn ta 

NINY AYN YIN NOI IM OA ND MIA DIA OWA TD 
mo NIM) SNOW Pn Adon snvon own nos | odvn mowsnn 
sind San $$5 wim ia nbn Saw sm sneer adn ney mar 
Nim DY ‘ny IMs OD MIAN 55 TD 1° ADD AdyD IMs 
yow ‘ny NY. AMA DSA sm * M37 yNOa MMA 55 mbwn 
; “YNYMe TI wD Wwe DD MwA Kw do sn 

Np) ai ar py > on °° Se KOPIN OSA NIN wn OWA nD 
py io opp 593 1D DION ¢ ATID ATID 552) AID AID 593 
ont S& wna Seowd “ex va orn * Senwd pa pord pa 5599 58 
sexo pon iD aim San b8n yon sweo ped por * ov 553 
“BN DDN TIX yO oyends ops ar ow ° abmna wy 
*oryend 

ope S23 pn AID TNO NM ON NP? NIT wwR OWN nO 
Seow sy sind ipo 593 pan nt ans M7 TYMDI YM 132) 
~T) 9y2 wm Ia NI 4) nia 

spiyn amp ov aim ¢ bese ads sop ain yawn own nD 
ooos) * Seow po oa yan poo Sy py nos at ows not: 
yon Sax * ns OY AT DS “oI DED wD? DYNNIITY ADS > 
meas + Sane onde mxay ow * oy Np? TWN ON TDI 
Syne nds corse own esp missy Sow ody Sw spe ww ine 
sex on nyt oxyid paaoinn ¢oinvdy xprp xmas papp jn 
Sax ¢ muyo3 0210 ONIN Mow Ar DD OO OWED ‘NNT 
epand monn | aman 44/9 nD sin pay ar 

may 55 545 xin +> Sy + misay span gin own ovA nD 
sin wodm yon 1s iby aya mx sn > pen nD aD adyn 
nd> pvazan may 55° * px oe OMNDN oan $5 5h 
?nix dy am owm dy way Soa mse aim * wown nos odds3 


1 MS. 2. 2 mx is repeated in the MS. 
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vay an obyN in Im Ar pen * espm na nos iby aya ain 
mor * S43 apy sim * dw aya sin nie ow maay xy /9 
99 * tymmind pay San yo Sin * noe adbyo may 523 mynpnn sm 
‘yw mixay 
sy mann bay pon b> pe ain’ by seh ywnn own ND Fol. gaa 
929 °D oyoN) * paNn 55 pix nan p48 aT MX TD WN * NNT 
samy * pasa 55 ye ay Se nbiyn no nvna ar ow dy wenpna 
yoann de yay ndan bx yor wads any yo pays $’r 
mana ‘ora wayne $9’ pm + shee pynd pown qespn by a NM 
‘pana nor onfax psy my ay 248 JNPY OMI Bd ION 
Spa nde pander anumon 1d aay 2abna Sep etna nt 
raw *5xe panda asa rae tdd sox ane myaew 82 oD" 
sam own * meypon pin adam + pind awn xdy xm Saws 
sow ax be nd ae inn + 4 yyod pow qespn by ma 
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Translations °. 


1. 


The first part of this work aims at imparting knowledge 
and understanding regarding the matter spoken of at the 
beginning of this treatise. For him, blessed be he, no one 
can comprehend, or know, or meditate upon, or make an 
object of thought. All that is possible to us is to compre- 
hend something of the modes in which he manifests himself, 
that is to say, some of the attributes by means of which he 


!’ Thus repeated in the MS, 2 MS. originally cnn7me3. 

8 As has already been mentioned (see p. 827), the rénderings here 
given are very free, and often amount to a paraphrase rather than a 
translation. 
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created the worlds. Let us commence with the clear 
testimony contained in the first verse of the Torah, 
namely, the word nwxna (“In the beginning”). Former 
teachers’ have instructed us concerning the mystery that 
is hidden in the highest attribute, namely, the pure and 
impalpable ether, this being an attribute that is more 
exalted and more deeply hidden than all the other attri- 
butes below it. This attribute is also the sum-total of all 
manifestations*. From it they proceeded by the mystery 
of the “point *,” which is itself a hidden attribute, taking 
its rise from the mystery of the pure and hidden ether. 
And as from it they proceed, so also to it they return. 
The primal attribute being absolutely hidden, it cannot 
be apprehended in any manner whatsoever. But as for 
the mystery of the exalted “point,” although it also is 
deeply hidden, it can be apprehended in the mystery 
of the “inner sanctuary,” as we shall, with the help of 
God, explain. 

And verily, the mystery of the highest Crown‘, which 
is identical with the mystery of the pure and impalpable 
ether, is the cause of all the other causes and the origin 
of all origins. It is for this reason that our teachers, 
blessed be their memory, have said regarding the “ten 

1 Moses de Leon’s authorities need not, of course, be any other than 
the mvy’ ‘o referred to farther on and the various Kabbalists who had 
based their teaching on that work. 

2 The term x Wpeox, derived as it is from specularis, scil. lapis (trans- 
parent kind of stone) lends itself well to the idea of “ manifestations ” 
or ‘‘ phenomena,” although this is not its usual sense. These miwpeox 
are here identical with the Sephiréth or ‘‘ Emanations,” which take their 
rise in the 1n> or ether, 

3 See what is said in Part i on the likeness of the doctrine of the 
“point ” to the pyknotic theory of matter. 

4 It should here be explained that Moses de Leon identifies the ether 
with the first Sephirah (10>), the “point” (or first concentration of 
substance) being according to this system the second Sephirah (7m9n, 
“wisdom” =nawm “thought”) and the third Sephirah (mya ‘“ under- 
standing’’) is styled ‘‘the mystery of the inner sanctuary ’’ by means of 
which the second Sephirah can be comprehended, The first Sephirah itself 
remains absolutely hidden from the understanding. 
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utterances” by which the world was created, that the 

word nxn. (“In the beginning’’) was the first of these 

utterances, namely, the one which lies at the base of. 
them all; otherwise the number of utterances recorded 

would only be nine’. There are, indeed, those who 

explain the difficulty by going down to the lowest step ®. 

But they who have been initiated in the “ hidden wisdom®” 

know that the true explanation lies in Mw 3, namely, the 

highest cause, the cause of causes, and the origin of origins. 

It is in this mystery, the unseen origin of all things, that 

the hidden “ point” takes its rise, from which all existence 

proceeds. For this reason was it said by the author of 
the Sepher Yestrah: “And before one what dost thou 

count*?” that is to say, before the one “ point” what is 

there to count or comprehend? Prior to this “point” 

there is nought except ain (}'X), namely the mystery of 

the pure and impalpable ether. It is called ain because 

no one can apprehend it. If any one were to ask, “Is: 
there ought present that is thinkable?” the answer would 

be ain (“there is nought”). 

He himself, blessed be he, being so exalted as only to 
exist in the mystery of his existence, the beginning of 
palpable existence is to be found in the mystery of the 
highest “point.” From it do all existing things proceed, 
together with all the causes that are implicite contained in 
the mystery of his being, blessed be he. There is no 
palpable existence whatsoever, either above or below, that 
does not proceed from the mystery of the one “point.” 
And verily, because this “point” is the beginning of all 
things is it called “thought” (mawne). For thought is 
based on something hidden. It is by means of thought 

1 See marx, V, 1; mwa wn, fol. 32a; m2, fol. a1 b. 

2 In ye 1377 p15, ITI, the tenth utterance or .mKn is explained to have 
been Gen, ii, 18 (1725 DWNT NYT a ND OTR TORN). This explanation Moses 
de Leon styles A2nTNT AINA WNW (“going down to the lowest step,” i. e. 
to a much later act of creation). 


5 In the text j7=imn0: mn, a favourite designation of the Kabbalah, 
* sry” ’p, I, 7 (ed. Mantua, 1562). 
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that all things, above and below, come into existence, the 
mystery of the creative thought being identical with that 
of the hidden “ point.” 

It is in the “inner sanctuary” (i.e. the Sephirah ny»3 
“understanding ”’) that the mystery connected with the 
hidden “point” can be apprehended, for the pure and im- 
palpable ether itself can never be apprehended. And this 
“ point ” or creative thought is the ether made palpable in the 
mystery of the “inner sanctuary,” the “Holy of Holies.” 
Every one that seeketh the Lord shall draw near to 
the door of the sanctuary, and he shall then acquire 
understanding (722). All things, without exception, were 
first conceived in thought (A2wm>). And if any one should 
say, “ Behold, there is something new in the world,” tell 
him to be silent; for it had previously been conceived in 
thought. 

From this hidden “point” proceeds the inner sacred 
Haikal (=the “inner sanctuary ”=3'3 “understanding ”). 
This is the “Holy of Holies,” the fiftieth year!. It is 
also caJled the innermost thin voice which proceeds from 
the thought. All existences and all causes proceed thence 
by the power of the highest “point.” Thus much con- 
cerning the mystery of the three most exalted upper 
Sephiroth (i.e. 1n2, Crown =the ether; the “point” = 
moan, wisdom = Alwnn, thought; 3, understanding = the 
inner sanctuary). 


Il. 


The ten Sephiroth are beli-mah. They are styled b&/i- 
mah on account of the injunction: “Close thy mouth so as 
not to speak, and thy thoughts so as not to ponder*.” For 


1 The idea of the jubilee year is here brought in as signifying a period 
or stage in the process of development of the cosmos out of the En-Si/. 
The term 7mnv is thus also often met with in the Kabbalah. 

2 Moses de Leon thus accepted the unsound explanation of 7™2%:, as 
against the correct etymology of %2 and 7m, i.e. without anything, 
something that to us, at any rate, is non-existent. 
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they are matters ancient and hidden, and within them is 
the mystery of the supernal chariot which even they who 
have found knowledge cannot comprehend. 

The supernal Crown (w5y ana) is the mystery of the 
highest and most hidden attribute, and it is engraved on 
the mystery of the true faith. It is the same as the pure 
and impalpable ether, as we have explained ; and it is also 
the sum-total of all existence. All thinkers have wearied 
themselves out in its investigation, and there is no intention 
to ponder on it in this place. It is also called the mystery 
of the En-Sof (the “Endless One”), for it is the primal 
cause of the sum of all things. On it has been broken the 
girdle of all the wise (i.e. the philosophers). It is necessary 
to realize and understand that he, blessed be he, escapes al] 
thought ', for no mind can comprehend him. And verily, it 
is because of this that he is called ain (8). This is the 
mystery of the Scriptural saying: “And out of ain is 
wisdom found.” Everything that is entirely hidden, so 
that no one may know ought concerning it, is called ain, 
that is to say, there is no one who has any knowledge of 
it®. Let the soul serve as an illustration. The intelli- 
gent soul of man, which partakes of the nature of win 
(as it is written: “And the advantage of man over the 
beast is win *”), cannot be seen or apprehended by any one. 
This is just because that by which man rises above all 
other created things is possessed of the wonderful nature 
of ain. Now if the soul on this account eludes being 
apprehended, how much more the great ain itself, the 
potent and most hidden source thereof? And understand, 
that a breath may pass over the head of man which causes 
a flutter of joy to his heart and mind; and yet he may not 
know what it is, nor why it has come. This is an instance 


 mawron 5) nope might be translated by “the negation of all thought.” 
Compare the explanation of px given in the first extract. There 
the term was applied to the object (the ether), but here to the subject 
(the contemplating mind). 
This is clearly an instance of handling the Scriptures artfully. 
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of that which is impalpable. Thus also, when this attri- 
bute (namely the Crown=the ether) is stirred, sparkling 
brightness! is imparted to all things; but it is itself 
unapprehended by them in any manner, nor can knowledge 
be obtained concerning it. It is on account of its wonderful 
excellence that no name can express it; but it is by means 
of the other hidden Crowns, though themselves not com- 
pletely comprehensible, that the intelligent mind is enabled 
to approach the thought of it. 


IIL. 


By means of the words of the holy Torah and the 
teaching of our holy teachers of early times can man 
comprehend and investigate even as far as the place which 
is prepared as a seat for him *, 

The hidden and inner mystery which cannot be compre- 
hended is the pure and primal ether %, as already explained 

..4 It (i.e. the “primal point”) is also the beginning of 
the unique divine name, which is raised and exalted over 
all blessing and praise. This is the mystery of the letter », 
which is the same as the mystery of the “hidden point,” 
the beginning of all beginnings. And as it has been shown® 
that béréshith is to be regarded as the first of the ten 
creative utterances, it follows that there is a still higher 
hidden mystery above the ether®. Now if there is no 
possibility of meditating on the hidden mystery of the 


1 myyynm wm, lit. “brightness and sparklings.” These terms might 
have been used, as they stood, if the author had been aware of the 
electric theory. 

2 ij,e. as far as the 1n)=the ether, but this primal substance itself 
remains—as is stated immediately after in the text—incomprehensible. 

3 Here jrotp Wx is used for Den) wRw TP We. 

4 Omitted, because fully given elsewhere ; similar omissions farther on. 

5 See p. 852. 

° For if béréshith, pointing to the ether, was the first creative utterance, 
there must have been a higher mystery from which this utterance 
proceeded. Moses de Leon writes, however, often elsewhere in this 
treatise as if there were nothing higher than the primal ether. The fact 
is that he was a fanciful rather than a systematic thinker. 


VOL. XX. 31 
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ether, how much less can this be the case with regard 
to that greater mystery which is higher than even the 
ether?...The true immediate procession from the ain, 
then, is the letter *...,. There are, indeed, those who say 
that the & points to the mystery of the hidden ain. In 
answer to this one is able to point to the tradition that the 
mystery of the ain, namely, the pure and hidden ether, no 
mind or thought can comprehend or meditate upon, and 
there is, moreover, no distinctive mark in it at all. How, 
therefore, can it be maintained that this letter (the &) with 
its strongly marked features, has any connexion with the 
mystery of this attribute? For even the ether made 
palpable consists, as we know, of but one “point”; and 
it is clear that nothing less than one point can be 
imagined. Now this one “point” is signified by the 
smallest letter of all, namely, the *; and as the & has 
very strongly marked features, it cannot possibly be con- 
nected with the mystery of the ain. In other words: 
As we have seen that the mystery of the beginning of 
all beginnings is this “ point,’ and nothing else, it follows 
that the & cannot signify the mystery of the pure and 
impalpable ether. 


IV, 


The mystery of the Unity in its deeply hidden secret. 


We have already spoken! of the great mystery of the Unity 
in connexion with the Kériyat Shém‘a*. We have also 
spoken of it in the opening part of the section treating 
on the mystery of the Unity. All the spheres of emana- 
tion are one; for although one sphere of being may look 


1 The form yynyn7 which is here, as elsewhere in the Shékel hak-Kodesh, 
used in the original, is one of Moses de Leon’s peculiar forms of ex- 
pression, though it is also occasionally found in works of other writers. 
From its literal meaning (‘to be roused from sleep”) the idea of 
becoming inspired with a train of thought of high import seems to 
be derived. 

? Refers to a part not printed in these extracts. 
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different from another, yet are they all one in substance 
and causation. It has also been discussed whether the 
Sephiroth were created or not; and there is a difficulty 
either way. For if one were to regard them as created, 
how could one base one’s religious faith on them? And 
if one were to affirm that they were uncreated, how 
could one know anything about them or investigate their 
properties? The right way, however, of thinking of the 
matter is as follows:—He, blessed be his name, has no 
quality which the mouth can utter or the mind conceive. 
Yet can some knowledge about him be obtained through 
that which proceeds from him. For we at any rate know 
that he has out of the hidden depths of his being produced 
the mystery of the true, brightly beaming light in the form 
of one “point” which, though being itself deeply hidden, 
produces another brightly shining light. It is this latter 
which is called “creation” (nxn3)1, being indicated in 
the account of the creation (mwx13) by the verb Yehi (), 
that is to say: Let there be an extension of the originally 
existing substance. It must, however, by no means be 
imagined that the creation of something new is meant here. 
All that is implied in it is the extension of existence from 
out the first cause. We thus have literally a share in the 
God of Israel, and know and recognize something of his 
great and exalted reality... .° 

But let us now return to a consideration of the mystery 
of Unity....3 The creative thought (=the Sephirah moan) 
is so deeply hidden that no one can form any idea of it. 
But the thought becomes extended and reaches the place 


1 The term m2 used here must not be confused with that included 
in the Kabbalistic abbreviation Pax (i.e. MSR, TANI, Ts", wr); see 
L. Ginsberg, Jewish Encyclopaedia, III, p. 475. Here 7x3 is applied to 
the third mveD, namely m2, the “point” being m22n, as is explained 
farther on. 

2 This is only one of the distinctly pantheistic features of the work. 
Moses de Leon’s system, like that of most other Kabbalists, may, in fact, 
be summed up as “ All is One and One is All.” 

% Some omission, as mainly repetition. 

312 
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whence the wind (or spirit, or breath) proceeds, and it stays 
there. This is the stage which man can to some extent 
comprehend, though his knowledge of it is but very slight ; 
and it is on account of this understanding on the part of 
man that this Sephirah (text, extension) is called Binwh. 
The stream then spread further still, “thought” being 
extended so as to reveal itself from out of Binah (under- 
standing). The result was the utterance of “sound,” which 
consists of three elements, namely, fire, water, and breath. ... 
But the stream spread further still, and sound became 
speech, which consists of modifications of sounds. Now 
if thou contemplate “ wisdom” (the second Sephirah, naan) 
thou wilt find that the entire process, beginning with 
primal thought and ending with speech, is a complete 
unity, and that there is no break in it at all, all being 
one.... Everything is clear to the understanding mind, 
and may the Lord be favourable to us and point out to 
us his straight ways (i.e. the right way of understanding 


his mysteries). 


V. Fou. 87 b sqq.! 


The present chapter treats on the Names which may not 
be erased, these Names being the foundations of the 
worlds in all their varieties and all their mysteries. And 
verily we have already explained that all the successive 
spheres are the mystery of himself, blessed be he, they 
being contained in him and he in them, their relation to 
one another resembling that between the flame and the 
coal from which it issues. 

The first Name, which is Ehyeh (nn), is the name of 
unity. As we have already explained, the mystery of the 
pure and impalpable ether has neither a name that is 
known, nor limiting boundaries, nor anything that man 


' Of this long section, interesting as it is in various ways, only a 
translation of the parts relating to the first four and the tenth divine 
Name besides the introductory paragraph will be given, the remaining 
parts being less closely connected with the doctrine of the ether. 
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can take hold of. But the first existence which came forth 
out of this mystery is the all-embracing unity contained in 
the mystery of the “thought-point,” which remains itself 
unknowable until its extension into that which comes 
after it. This is the reason why the mystery of this 
name of unity is Hhyeh, that is to say: “I am yet to 
be when the mystery of my existence becomes extended 
(or developed)....” This is, indeed, the mystery of the 
first name that was communicated to Moses at the bush 
at the commencement of his prophetic office.... And it 
was because Moses was not satisfied until the full mystery 
of existence was revealed to him that later on the mystery 
of the name Yahweh was communicated to him. ... And 
verily the mystery of this name (namely, Ehyeh) is the 
first of the divine mysteries. For although there are 
ten special names of the Deity, none of which may be 
erased, and although, indeed, the total number of divine 
_ names is—as our teachers have said—seventy, to which 

correspond the seventy names of the congregation of 
Israel .. . yet is the mystery of this first name particularly 
unknowable and exalted above all else. And it remains 
thus hidden until there proceeds from it the mystery of 
“wisdom” whence all things are produced. This is the 
meaning of the phrase Asher Ehyeh which follows Ehyeh, 
that is to say, “which is yet destined to be revealed,” as 
we have explained. 

The mystery of the second name, namely Yah, involves 
a great principle, “ wisdom” being the beginning? of the 
name which proceeds out of the mystery of the pure ether. 
It is that which in accordance with the mystery of Asher 
Ehyeh was destined to be revealed. And verily the mystery 
of “wisdom” comprises the two letters yod and hé. For 
although Yah is but half the name (Yahweh), yet does it 
comprise all existence, the addition of the two other letters 
of the name indicating the mystery of further extension in 
accordance with the principle of existence. 
1 i.e. part of the full name, which is Yahweh, as is explained soon after. 
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Concerning the mystery of the third name, namely Eloha, 
it is necessary to know that just as the name Yah is ex: 
pressive of the ether made palpable in the mystery of 
“wisdom” (the second Sephirah, moan), so also “under- 
standing” (the third Sephirah, n»3), which is expressive 
of a further stage of the ether made palpable, corresponds to 
a special divine name the composition of which is as 
follows: The two remaining letters of the Tetragrammaton 
after Yuh are waw and hé. To these are prefixed two other 
letters forming the mystery of Z/. The whole name there- 
fore is Eloha. This name is also connected with the 
mystery of the soul, as it is written; for although it is 
from Eden that the souls proceed, yet is their ultimate 
origin from above. And verily, the name connected with 
“understanding” (the Sephirah 723) is the living Elohim, 
for he is the most exalted King, high above all else. 

The fourth name is the mystery of the name of Unity 
expressed by the Tetragrammaton, which denotes the 
complete extension of existence. . . . It is the peg, as it 
were, from which all things are suspended; and it is 
the sum-total of all things, for it comprises all that is 
above and below. In it is the mystery of all being 
proceeding from the mystery of his existence, blessed be 
his name. It is also the name which more especially 
points to his unity, blessed be he, in accordance with 
what we have said regarding the mystery of its letters. 


The tenth name contains the mystery of Shaddai. In 
one sense there are only nine names, for that of the pure 
and impalpable ether (viz. the name Hhyeh) stands outside 
the number (being entirely and absolutely unknowable). 
But however this be, it is to be remarked that some con- 
nect the name Shaddai with the word Shédéd (destroyer), 
expressing, as the name does, the quality of justice. There 
is also the other explanation that Shaddai means “He 
who said to the world, It is enough” ("W="%Y), This 
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would seem to fit in with phrases like: “And El-Shaddai 
shall give you grace,” and “I am El-Shaddai, be thou 
fruitful and multiply.” Yet it may be reasonably held 
that the name is connected with the mystery of the quality 
of justice as revealed here below, standing in close relation 
to the holy sign of the covenant from which the renewal of 
the race proceeds, as it is written: “I am El-Shaddai; be 
fruitful and multiply,” this promise not having been made 
to Abraham before he had undergone circumcision. ... As 
the renewal of the race cannot take place without either 
the “covenant” or the female, the two must be regarded as 
indissolubly united with each other. This is also connected 
with what has been said under the name Sebd’dth (the 
eighth name), for it also points to the sign and the 
covenant in the midst of all his host. From it proceed all 
the exalted hosts both above and below. The sun is thus 
a sign among the hosts of other stars, none of the latter 
shining as brightly as the sun... . Hl-Shaddai thus points 
to the union of the moon with the sun’ in order to produce 
offspring after their kind. This is the mystery of the 
saying, “I am El-Shaddai, be thou fruitful and multi- 
ply,” and “And El-Shaddai shall give you grace.” For 
thus (namely by this mystic union of El-Shaddat) are 
all good things bestowed on the world, grace and mercy 
being drawn down from on high, and all the worlds being 
blessed.... Thus far concerning the mystery of the ten 
names, all pointing to the mystery of divine unity. 


GEORGE MARGOLIOUTH. 


1 There is here a curious reminiscence of some parts of Babylonian and 
general Semitic mythology. ; 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


McNEILE’S “EXODUS.” 


Westminster Commentaries. The Book of Exodus, with Introduction and 
Notes. By A. H. McNerxe, B.D. (Methuen, 1908. Ios. 6d.) 


REFERENCE was made to the primary objects of this series in 
a notice of Professor Driver's Genesis (J. Q. R., XVII, 184 sqq.). The 
present volume by the Rev. A. H. McNeile, B.D., is of the same 
general character, that is to say, it is mainly exegetical, all textual 
and philological details being subordinated but not ignored. The 
text of the Revised Version is reproduced, and every care is taken 
to render it intelligible to modern readers by brief explanatory notes 
on the meaning or the subject-matter. Several useful longer and 
detached notes are interspersed ; they handle special questions, e.g. 
the Divine names, various institutions (circumcision, passover, 
sabbath, covenant), chap. xv, &c. A careful introduction of 136 
pages deals with the bearing of modern criticism and research upon 
the book, “drawing out,” in accordance with the plan of the series, 
“the contribution which the book as a whole makes to the body of 
religious truth.” Here are eight sections on the literary analysis, 
the laws (in relation to Hammurabi’s code), the priesthood and taber- 
nacle, the geography and history, and the historical and religious 
value of Exodus. The interests of Exodus are so varied and the 
problems so profound that a modern and independent English 
commentary from the capable hands of Mr. McNeile cannot fail to be 
welcome. In Exodus, if anywhere, the intricate questions of geo- 
graphy, history, and religion, and the very unequal studies of modern 
writers need a firm and discriminating judgment, an adequate 
grasp of the many aspects of the book, and a conciliatory pen, having 
regard to the class of readers to whom the series appeals. And in 
general Mr. McNeile has used his authorities skilfully, he has 
adopted sound opinions which, where they conflict with cherished 
traditional views, are put clearly and tactfully, and has furnished 
his own contribution to some of the more intricate technical problems. 

Any criticisms that suggest themselves must in fairness make every 
allowance for the object of the series, which precludes lengthy 
detailed discussion. The brevity and conciseness thus forced upon 
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the commentator cause a certain inequality of treatment—unavoid- 
able, since every one has his own ideas as to what readers ought to 
know, and what is most informing and helpful. It is right that 
readers should know that there is little in Exodus which can safely 
be called Mosaic, but one misses an attentive notice of the recent 
studies by Ed. Meyer and B. Luther (Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbar- 
stdmme, 1906), one of the most important books of its kind. The 
short sketch of Egyptian history is useful (pp. 12-14), but it should 
have referred to the strong Semitic influence in Egypt at the 
(traditional) period of the Exodus’. The excursus on the name 
Yahweh ought at least to have mentioned the external evidence 
adduced for Yahweh (viz. the forms Ya, Yawi) in contemporary 
Palestine. I do not perceive on what grounds the Hebrew alphabet 
is said to date “from a period long before the Exodus” (p. 103); 
the Phoenician evidence to which he refers belongs not to the tenth 
but rather to the eighth century (Landau, E. Meyer, G.A.Cooke). In 
the note on the high-priest’s precious stones (p. 179) the allusion 
to Ezek. xxviii. 13 would have gained in force had it been pointed 
out that there the stones are worn by a traditional semi-divine 
being in the ‘‘ garden of the gods.” The form A%ratu quoted in the 
note on the Asherim (p. 218 sq.) is the plural of Ashirta, and 
the denial -of the: existence of this goddess belongs to the past, 
though her relation to the ashérah is still disputed. For the 
Phoenician evidence reference should have been made to some 
modern source, e.g. G. A. Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, p. 50 8q., 
or Pere Lagrange, Etudes sur les Religions Sémitiques (2nd ed., 1905). 
The latter is indispensable for the study of the old oriental religions ; 
Mr. McNeile, so far as I have observed, does not include it in his 
Bibliography. 

I must confess that Iam inclined to question whether it is legiti- 
mate method to rationalize each and every event which appears to 
us to partake of the miraculous. Thus, the plagues have a natural 
foundation (pp. cx, 43-46), the crossing of the Red Sea is due to 
a verifiable phenomenon, the pillar of cloud may have been a burning 
brazier at the head of an army, and so on. I have even read 
somewhere an ingenious attempt to identify manna with snow! 
There will be little need to talk of the extremeness of advanced 
critics if their more moderate brethren hold that the great epic of 
Israel arose from natural phenomena of the above character. There 


1 On p. cix Ashalni for Askalni is one of the rare misprints. The 
suggestion (in the footnote) that Merenptah’s inscription refers to 
Jezreel and not Israel is not allowed by Egyptologists, who point out 
that ‘‘ [his, their] seed is not” was a current conventional phrase. 
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is undoubtedly a dilemma, but I conceive that it is caused by the 
immediate anxiety to recover the historical stratum, or to adapt 
oriental writings to modern theology without sufficient preliminary 
attention to the surviving historical traditions, and to the religious 
environment which produced them’. In scholarship the pursuit of 
truth is often not so important as the uprooting of error; the 
weeds are growing while the garden is deserted by those who search 
vainly for the underlying basis of fact. 

Mr. MecNeile, like every other scholar, has formulated his concep- 
tions of early Israelite history and religion, but in agreement with 
the rest they have no cohesion. The ancestors of the Israelites 
were roving, pastoral nomads (p. 141), and possibly only “part of 
the Israelite clan” (p. cix) were in Egypt. There they were “an 
insignificant tribe,” nomads occupying pastoral land, pressed into 
compulsory labour (cix sq.). Under certain circumstances—which 
later tradition has obviously idealized—they escaped and reached 
Sinai, “in close proximity to Kadesh and Edom,” or Horeb, “east of 
the gulf of Akabah” (civ). Moses, by his teaching, induced the 
Israelites to feel that henceforth they “in all their tribal branches” 
were one body (cxiii), and so this “confederation of tribes, which 
also included a ‘mixed multitude ’” (cxiv), entered upon the march. 
In the desert they would have no fruits or corn to offer (cxv) ; it is 
also doubtful whether they possessed cattle: “the need for manna 
and quails implies a lack of flocks and herds” (p. 204). On entering 
Canaan they were greatly in the minority as regards numbers, they 
were divided geographically, but were knit by a strong national 
bond (evii). “But they gradually won their way to a national and 
political unity ” (ibid.); and, incidentally, they acquired some skill 
in handicraft (cxiv). Yet “minuteness of personal detail, the vivid 
picturesqueness of the scenes described, the true touches of character,” 
&c., are elsewhere regarded as indications of historical fact (cxii). 
Of course, Mr. McNeile is not writing a history, but he must fit his 
critical views of Exodus into an historical frame, and this frame, like 


1 Incidentally I would raise a mild protest against the reference to 
divination by an image cited from Sierra Leone (Addenda, p. xiv). It 
is very interesting, very instructive, but why ignore contemporary records 
which tell us of the “nodding” of the Egyptian idols, or the oracle 
given by the “finger” of the goddess Ashirat at Taanach? This is not 
to decry anthropological study, but to express the hope that biblical 
students may follow upon the lines laid down by the great masters in 
this department, and turn to and classify the store of material from the 
oriental world, There is a great mass of illuminating information hidden 
away in accessible works. 
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that of (I believe) every other scholar, does not do justice to the 
biblical. evidence, to historical criticism, or to external evidence’. 
Experience is constantly showing that where the historical element 
in a tradition becomes doubtful, only contemporary or external 
evidence can supply the test. The biblical traditions are absolutely 
conflicting, but no preconceptions as to the historical kernel or religious 
conditions of pre-Mosaic religion can serve for a starting-point. 

Mr. MeNeile utters a timely warning against a modern extreme 
school (p. xcii), but he does not discriminate between the evidence 
which its adherents adduce and the peculiar theories they build upon 
it. It is futile to proceed from the unknown to the known. Surely 
the initial problem is not to determine what the Israelites brought, 
but what the Canaanites had to give. The scattered results of 
Palestinian excavation were presented synthetically and fairly by the 
learned Father Hugues Vincent more than a year ago, in a work 
which no biblical student can afford to ignore (Canaan d’aprés V'ex- 
ploration récente). Here and elsewhere those who wish to reconstruct 
history and religion may read of the Semitic cults in the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and especially in Egypt itself, of the established pantheon 
on Palestinian soil (no crass nature-worship), of the temples and 
sacred places in Palestine and Syria devoted to Egyptian and Semitic 
cults, These conditions belong to the age of Moses and the conquest, 
and though we know that there was some development in Israelite 
history, this development must be viewed in the light which modern 
research has been bringing to bear. 

The recognition that the old writers were the children of their 
age, and that there were certain profound developments in religion 
and morals has manifested the permanent value of the Old Testament. 
The difficulties which attended its use for religious exposition and 
study have been removed by modern criticism. But for biblical 
history, archaeology, anthropology, &c.—for all subjects which at the 
present day must be handled in the light of all available knowledge, 
we at once enter upon specialist or technical work ; the Old Testa- 
ment in fact becomes part of the growing literature of the ancient 
oriental world, and more methodical and thorough principles of 
research are required. 

These remarks are not directed against a writer, a book, or a 
series, but against an attitude or perspective which Mr. McNeile 
shares with many other biblical scholars. They do not detract 


1 Of all the histories and hypotheses (up to and including that of 
Dr. Burney in the Journal of Theological Studies, April, 1908) the fairest is 
that of H. P. Smith in his Old Testament History, But he does not venture 
upon a reconstruction. 
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from the real value of a book which will hold an honourable position 
among the Westminster Commentaries, and will worthily stand next to 
Professor Driver’s Genesis. My remarks would merely urge that there 
comes a stage where exegesis is influenced by one’s formulated views 
of the course of Israelite history, and that the prevailing views cannot 
stand against external evidence. In this I may claim the support of 
those who have attempted independent reconstructions of their own, 
and I would emphasize the fact that their disagreement among them- 
selves as to the particular form which the reconstruction must take is 
not so significant as their recognition that a new one is necessary. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 


DR. PHILIPSON’S HISTORY OF REFORM JUDAISM. 


The Reform Movement in Judaism. By David Philipson, D.D. New 
York: the Macmillan Co., 1907. Pp. viii, 581. 


CoNSIDERABLY over a century has elapsed since German Jewry 
first felt the pangs of the new birth now known as Reform Judaism. 
Young hopefuls hailed the birth of another deliverer destined, as 
they thought, to lead them from bondage to freedom, from darkness 
to light. Wary, inert old age shook its disapproving head, preferring 
the then familiar bondage to a long-forgotten freedom, and fearing to 
expose its dark-adapted eyes to the glare of an unknown light. Thus, 
at once hailed and dreaded, blessed and cursed, the young offspring 
of Judaism started on its difficult path amid the loud clamour of con- 
tending parties—only to belie the prophecies of both, turning out to 
be neither such a blessing nor such a curse as had been foretold. 
True, a hundred years are but as a day in the history of a movement 
such as the reform movement. If the period is long enough to enable 
one to judge, and even to find fault, still it is at all events not long 
enough to justify despair. But it is time, high time indeed, to take 
a survey of the movement from its beginnings till the present day. 
This task Dr. David Philipson, of Cincinnati, has accomplished in 
a highly satisfactory manner. The Reform Movement in Judaism 
is a capital book, and every liberal Jew should read it. It is a 
thoroughly reliable history based on the original sources, to which 
copious references are given. Some of the chapters of this book have 
been separately published before, in this Review. But even these 
chapters are well worth re-reading in their fuller context. 

Dr. Philipson divides his historical survey into thirteen chapters, 
treating of the following themes: the beginning of the reform move- 
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ment in Judaism ; the second generation of reformers; the Geiger- 
Titkin affair ; the Hamburg Temple prayer-book controversy ; reform 
in England; the Frankfurt society of “Friends of Reform”; the 
Rabbinical Conferences, 1844-6; reform in Hungary; the Leipzig and 
Augsburg synods ; reform in the United States; recent developments 
in Europe. 

Dr. Philipson takes account only of the ‘‘corporate activities" which 
translated the theories of the reformers into practice. ‘Many state- 
ments of individual scholars and writers, however interesting as con- 
tributions to the store of liberal Jewish thought, could not be included, 
since this is not a history of the literary output, but of the practical 
achievements of reform. This point can be well illustrated by ad- 
verting to the case in Russia. There a number of prominent writers 
have pleaded strongly for reform in religious practice and belief, but 
no public official steps have been taken towards carrying out these 
reforms. The reform movement has found no lodgement in the cor- 
porate and congregational life of Russia, hence no chapter is devoted 
to Russia in this work, however illuminating might be the statements 
that can be culled from the writings of Russian Jewish authors.” This 
limitation is regrettable, but, of course, every author has a right to 
fix the scope of his book. 

The forces which started the reform movement are to be sought in 
the new intellectual, social and political aspirations of the Jews in 
the closing decades of the eighteenth century. Jewry was growing 
weary of being intellectual casuists, social pariahs, political non- 
entities. There was a craving for other than Talmudic knowledge, 
for other than Ghetto society, and for a higher destiny than that of 
a passive victim at the mercy of every capricious polity. All these 
tendencies were most clearly exemplified in Moses Mendelssohn and 
his circle. Hence, although there is much in the reform movement 
that Mendelssohn would iiave disapproved, and although much of its 
blundering and groping in the dark is not to be laid at his door, still 
the reform movement may and must trace its origin to the Mendels- 
sohnian circle. As a matter of fact the early reformers did claim 
intellectual descent from Moses Mendelssohn ; and their opponents 
charged him with the responsibility for the new heresy and all its 
supposed pernicious consequences. It is also noteworthy that Heine, 
who was certainly in touch with those early reformers, unhesitatingly 
described Mendelssohn as the Jewish Luther. It was only when living 
tradition was supplanted by reference to the dead letter, that Mendels- 
sohn’s share came to be minimized. His view of Judaism as a divine 
legislation, apparently favouring the retention of all Jewish practices 
intact, seemed and still seems to compel reformers to relinquish their 
claims on Mendelssohn, and to hand him over meekly as one of the 
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pillars of orthodoxy. But such an attitude, which Dr. Philipson seems 
too prone to adopt, only betrays a somewhat inadequate grasp of 
Mendelssohn's real thought and of the beginnings of most reforms. 
Even the world’s greatest thinkers, however much they may have 
outgrown their age in some ways, yet remained in other ways the 
children of their time, retaining much of the mode of thought and 
expression characteristic of their social environment. And Mendels- 
sohn was no exception. To the average Jew of the eighteenth century, 
Judaism without a thunder and lightning revelation on cloud-capped 
Sinai would have appeared the maddest and profanest of vagaries, 
Mendelssohn went so far as to vindicate human reason, to free human 
thought from the swaddling clothes of the miraculous. The funda- 
mental truths of Judaism could be reached by the normal human 
understanding, without the aid of any special revelation. True, such 
knowledge was not yet universal, and it was the mission of Judaism 
to make it so. 

For this purpose, however, the Socratic dialectic was competent. 
Once this was admitted, and even emphasized, the rest was a matter 
of time —the remaining positions of Reform Judaism were implicitly 
granted. Mendelssohn might honestly enough insist sometimes that 
the Jewish code of laws was of divine origin. But as soon as the 
sufficiency of human reason was acknowledged in the sphere of religious 
truths, it could not for long be denied in the sphere of religious practice, 
which is after all but the embodiment and outward expression of 
religious truths. Possibly, too, the conception of Judaism as a divine 
legislation may not represent the last phase of Mendelssohn’s religious 
philosophy. There are passages in his writings in which he defends 
Jewish ceremonial, not on the ground of divine legislation, but simply 
as the last bond of union among Jews. In any case, Mendelssohn, if not 
a reformer himself, may well be claimed as the godfather and inspirer 
of the reform movement, not simply as the father of modern Jewish 
culture, but in a more direct way as one who anticipated much of the 
philosophy of the movement and indicated its true line of advance. 

When the reform movement at last entered the arena of practical 
politics, there was an unfortunate dearth of men of Mendelssohn’s 
calibre to preside over its destinies. Germany, the country which 
gave birth to the movement, has fared much better than any of the 
countries to which the movement has spread. If its Rabbis have not 
all been of the stature of Dr. Geiger, and its lay supporters, of the 
eminence of Professor Lazarus, still there has never been a dearth 
of dignified Rabbis and learned laymen. In Germany, accordingly, 
the reform movement has shown greatest vitality, so that its history 
there, constitutes the most interesting portion, and indeed the major 
portion of its entire history. Dr. Philipson not unreasonably devotes 
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something like four-fifths of his book to Germany. Of the countries 
to which the movement has extended—England, Hungary, and the 
United States—it is only in the United States that Reform Judaism 
shows real life. The success of American reform must be largely due 
to the fact that the leaders of the movement there, were men of the 
same type as those who conducted the German movement. “It was, 
in most instances, German preachers and thinkers who, in the early 
days, shaped the course of the American congregations in their adop- 
tion of the principles of reform.” Add to this the more favourable 
external conditions that prevail in the United States, and it seems 
but natural that the hegemony of the reform movement should have 
devolved on American Jewry. ‘‘ Although,” writes Dr. Philipson, “ the 
Jewish reform movement had its inception in Germany, and that 
country will always be looked upon ag its birthplace, yet has this 
movement found its full, free, and logical development in the United 
States.” 

In England the internal conditions were essentially different. 
Here also the reform movement was started in imitation of the 
German movement; but it was a bad imitation from the first. It 
never had the guidance of real Jewish scholars. Its lay leaders were 
often money-bags ; its clerics were not Rabbis but ministers, and 
never allowed to be anything but ministers. Stagnation was in- 
evitable, Dr. Philipson need scarcely be surprised to find that the 
Reform Synagogue here “ has become quite as wedded to its traditions 
as are the orthodox congregations to theirs.” Naturally enough our 
author finds some cause for amusement in the coalition formed by 
the United Synagogue and the West London Synagogue against their 
common foe—Progress. Referring to the chief Rabbi's sermon on the 
proposal to hold supplementary Sunday services (1899), Dr. Philipson 
remarks: “Notable in the chief Rabbi's sermon was, not the position 
he took in unalterable opposition to a service on Sunday (this was 
natural and to be expected), but his appeal to the authorities of the 
West London Synagogue ... not to countenance the movement. 
Truly, the whirlgig of time brings its revenges. In 1842 the West 
London Synagogue was anathematized by the rabbis and the lay 
authorities of the official synagogue ; in 1899 it was appealed to by 
a successor of the chief rabbi who had pronounced the Cherem upon it 
to join hands with him in suppressing a forward movement.” And, 
“strange to say, the reform congregation in 1903 was almost as 
decided as the United Synagogue in its opposition to the Jewish 
Religious Union, the latest attempt at reform among English Jews.” 

On the whole the story of the reform movement scarcely makes 
cheerful reading, for it lays bare the weaknesses of modern Jewry, 
which the movement sought and seeks to remedy. Where there is no 
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freedom and no modernity there, of course, is no problem—conditions 
remaining essentially mediaeval. But freedom and secular education 
seem to act as irresistible solvents on Judaism. Some Jews manage 
somehow to put on blinkers, and thus retain much of their mediaeval 
dark-adapted outlook. Some substitute a form of ancestor-worship 
for the worship of God ; these are the vicariously orthodox, who think 
orthodox, feel orthodox, and fight orthodox, though they never dream 
of living orthodox. Then there are the many who simply drift away 
from Judaism, and, whether they join the Church or not, are at any 
rate lost to Judaism. Lastly there are the few who sympathize with 
all sides, and see the shortcomings of all sides, better than they can 
see any promising remedy, and whose every effort to check the 
constant leakage is thwarted not only by the growing apathy of the 
waverers, but also by the dog-in-the-manger policy of the militant 
orthodox, genuine and vicarious. Dr. Philipson seems sanguine about 
the future. Would one could share his confidence! For my part 
I cannot think that the reform movement in England has been or is 
likely to be a success. This is no compliment to orthodoxy. If 
conservative Judaism had been successful the reform movement would 
never have been called into being. And if the latest attempts at 
reform are a failure they fail simply because the existing synagogues 
have so thoroughly estranged those whom it is sought to reclaim that 
they cannot be easily reclaimed now. Let it be frankly admitted that 
the reform movement in England has not been a success, still its 
failure also measures the failure of orthodoxy, and in any case it seems 
obvious that the hope of Anglo-Judaism lies either in further efforts 
at reform, or nowhere. It is to be hoped that Dr. Philipson was in 
prophetic mood when he wrote: “ the cloud of benumbing conservatism 
shall lift, even in England, and from the four winds will come the 
spirit and breathe upon the dry benes of the house of Israel, and they 
shall live.” . 

The reform movement in America must be very much alive if it 
can inspire Dr. Philipson with such evident satisfaction. Standing 
on hopeful ground lends enchantment also to distant vistas. And 
something like a spirit of exaltation fills our author as he pens the 
following noteworthy conclusion of his admirable book. “It is almost 
one hundred years since the first public demonstration in the cause of 
Jewish reform was made in the dedication of the synagogue in West- 
phalia by Israel Jacobson. During this century, the most significant 
in the history of Jewish thought since the dispersion from Palestine, 
values have been readjusted, and Judaism has adapted itself to new 
environments in the various free countries of the world. The story of 
the reform movement is the record of this readjustment and this 
adaptation. The essentials as they appear in prophetic thought 
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remain unchanged, it is only the interpretation and expression ot 
these essentials as demanded by the changed conceptions of modern 
life that are different from past interpretation and expression. The 
work of the reform movement has been, in a word, to substitute for 
the nationalistic, legalistic, and ceremonial form of Judaism—the 
product of the ages of exclusion, repression, and the ghetto—the 
universal and spiritual teachings that accentuate Judaism’s message 
of ethical monotheism. The modern spirit has touched Judaism, and 
the reform movement sprang forth. Reform Judaism bridges antiquity 
and modernity, garbing the eternal verities that root in the origins 
of the faith in the raiment of these latter days. It proclaims the 
great truths that God’s revelation is progressive, and that Judaism 
has within itself the power of adaptation to bring this revelation to 
successive ages. The reform movement in Judaism is part and parcel 
of that great change of front in the religious thought of mankind 
that modernity symbolizes ; part, too, of the broader and freer out- 
look that came with the passing of mediaevalism; and as these 
broader and freer forces move majestically forward, there will keep 
pace therewith the liberal religious spirit leading men at last to God’s 
holy hill and His tabernacle.” 
A. WOLF. 


DR. LEVY’S “UNE RELIGION RATIONNELLE.” 


Une Religion Rationnelle et Laique: La Religion du XX° Siecle, par 
Lovis-GERMAIN Lkvy, Dr. és lettres, Rabbin de ]’Union Libérale 
Israélite. Troisieme édition corrigée et augmentée. Paris 
(Librairie Critique), 1908, pp. 116. 


THIS is a spirited little book, written with such verve that one 
is almost apt to overlook the amount of learning which it embodies. 
It is one of those rare books which make one feel the pulse of a 
living religion, so unlike the lifeless skeletons dismembered in the 
usual religious manuals. Dr. Lévy has a message to tell, and he 
knows how to tell it with effect. Ifthe bones of French Judaism are 
dry, he is one of those who will help to breathe the breath of life 
into them so that they may live. One may not agree with all he 
says, but one feels the better for hearing what he has to say. 

The first part of the book (La Religion devant la Science) is devoted 
to a careful consideration of the relationship between religion and 
science and morality. As regards religion and science, there ought 
to be no conflict between them so long as each confines itself to its 
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proper sphere. Science is concerned with phenomena, their condi- 
tions, and their mutual relations. On all such matters the established 
teachings of science must be accepted without demur. The teacher 
of religion may, rightly enough, insist on the wonderfulness of 
nature in all its manifestations, but he has no right to interpolate 
in the cosmic process any miraculous violations of the laws of 
nature discovered by science. On the other hand, the scientist should 
remember that the phenomenal world does not exhaust the whole 
of reality, and that the answers of science do not satisfy all the 
problems of human reason, or all the cravings of the human heart. 
When science has said all it has to say, all it attempts to say, all it 
can hope to say, it is just then that the larger problems begin to 
stare usin the face. Science does not deal with the whole of reality ; 
it does not inquire into the ultimate origin of things; it does not 
speculate about their final purpose. It investigates ‘‘objects,” not 
“subjects”; and the questions which it sets itself to answer are 
those of “How?” not “Why ?”. But it is just the ‘‘ wherefore ” of 
the world in general, and of the human soul (or “ subject ”) in parti- 
cular, that haunts the human mind with irresistible importunity. 
It is useless to urge that science has no answer to such questions, 
and that they are consequently idle questions. They may be idle for 
the scientist as such, but not for man, even if he is a scientist. 
That is why, whether good, bad, or indifferent, everybody is a philo- 
sopher after his own fashion. A scientist may sometimes speak 
glibly of man with his fears and hopes, his joys and sorrows, as the 
unaccountable product of the sport of atoms dancing to the tune 
of blind forces. Even so he has already exceeded the strict limits 
of science, though he gets no thanks for his pains. Whom can it 
satisfy, this story of an atom-revelry? If driven to it, who would 
not prefer the story of a six-days’ creation to such a Witches’ 
Sabbath ? 

Again, to turn to the moral aspect of the problem. Are all our 
ideals of conduct and of art mere delusions, mere affections of the 
nerves, and no more? What man of culture would not feel ashamed 
to disown these ideals? Must they be regarded as idle dreams 
merely because science has nothing to say about them? Has not 
the heart its own claims, and have not these claims their own 
validity without any need for external support? Life, our author 
maintains, is the criterion both of the true and the good. The full 
life must allow for all the claims of the spirit in all its many- 
sidedness: no part of the soul should be sacrificed to any other ; 
the understanding, the will, the emotions, and the imagination must 
all receive due recognition and fair play. To ignore any of these 
claims is to live a one-sided, fragmentary life, a life of privation. 
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To fail in any of them, that is, to fall into intellectual or moral 
error, is to live a mutilated life. 

Now, religion is concerned with just these larger questions as to 
the origin and purpose of the world in its totality, and the destiny 
of human life with all its manifold interests. The essence of religion 
is the belief in God, that is, the belief in a Supreme Spirit who 
has created the world and directs it to some supreme end. This 
belief cannot be proved; neither can it be disproved. But though 
it cannot be proved, there is much in what we observe and know 
to make its truth probable. And if one takes also into consideration 
the claims of the human heart, the strength and inspiration which 
it derives from this belief, the peace and solace with which it rests 
in this belief, then, indeed, the belief becomes something more than 
a mere belief. To dispense with it is to deprive oneself of that 
fullness of life which religion alone can give, it is to commit suicide, 
partial suicide. 

As to the nature of God, to know that completely one would have 
to be God. As it is, we must be content with partial, fragmentary 
glimpses and broken lights of him. He is a Spirit, for none but 
a Spirit could account for the existence of human spirits or souls. 
What, however, concerns man chiefly is the moral character of God. 
Man in his twofold nature of body and soul would like to see in 
God at once the omnipotent Creator of nature and the supreme 
fountain of all goodness. But unfortunately history and nature, red 
in tooth and claw, thrust us on the horns of a dilemma: we must 
choose between a God who is omnipotent, but of limited goodness, 
and a God who is .all good, but of limited power. Dr. Lévy inclines 
to the latter alternative; he prefers to sacrifice God’s omnipotence 
rather than his goodness, The divine spirit, so thinks our author, 
realizes itself by submitting to an infinity of limitations, and 
“informing” nature in the guise of an infinity of finite modes. 
These limitations conditioning God’s self-realization in the world of 
finite beings account for all that seems to impeach the moral 
character of God. Also, man’s communion and co-operation with 
God is but another aspect of God's self-realization through a world 
of finite beings. That constitutes the essence of religion, which 
Dr. Lévy accordingly defines as follows: “Elle est la. croyance en 
une puissance supérieure de caractére essentiellement éthique avec 
qui homme entre en communion et en coopération par l’activité 
morale (la recherche du vrai étant naturellement comprise dans cette 
activité).” 

In the second part of the book (Le Judatsme devant les affirmations 
de la Conscience moderne) we pass from the consideration of religion 
in general to Judaism in particular. ‘‘ Le judaisme (we are told) 
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n'est pas une religion parmi tant d'autres, mais Ja religion.” A bold 
assertion, to be sure. Why, there are Jews not a few who can never 
apologize sufficiently to themselves and their neighbours for being 
Jews, yet here we find Dr. Lévy making this extraordinary claim for 
Judaism. Of course he does not mean rabbinic Judaism. He means 
Liberal Judaism, combining the moral fervour of our prophets with 
the best thought of all the ages. Judaism thus conceived is, he 
thinks, the religion most in accord with the spirit of the twentieth 
century. The author’s own summary of his view of Judaism is worth 
reproducing. “ Le judaisme, tel que nous juifs francais du XX° siécle 
nous le concevons, non seulement ne contrarie aucune des exigences 
légitimes de la conscience moderne, mais y répond de la maniere la 
plus satisfaisante. ... Religion sans mystéres, sans dogme révélé. 
sans théologie officielle, sans prétres, ennemie de toutes superstitions, 
“assoiffée de connaissance claire, n’admettant d’autre critére de la 
vérité que la lumiére propre de la vérité, le judaisme applaudit a 
l'effort scientifique et en accepte pleinement les résultats avérés; 
donc religion de libre examen et de spéculation libre, »ecommandant 
sans doute plus particuliérement telles ou telles croyances, mais ne 
les imposant point dictatorialement ; les proposant a l’adhésion con- 
sentie de l'effort personnel, donc aussi religion d'initiative et de 
responsabilité individuelles, religion matrice de caractéres. Religion 
essentiellement morale, préchant le bien pour la beauté de l'idée, 
sans élément de crainte ni de calcul, n’encourageant point la piété 
oisive, contemplative, ascétique, poursuivant l’intime fusion de 
l’individuel et du social, s’appliquant a la réalisation des idées de 
justice et de paix universelle. Religion indéfiniment perfectible, 
puisqu’elle regoit les acquisitions progressivement accumulées des 
penseurs et des savants, puisqu’elle laisse & la raison le dernier mot 
et donc admet la critique de ses traditions et de ses institutions, et, 
par voie de conséquence, doit consentir a se dépouiller de pratiques 
périmées et & revétir de nouvelles formes adaptées aux conditions 
nouvelles.” 

One of the striking features of the book is the abundance of 
happy quotations from both Jewish and non-Jewish authorities in 
illustration or in support of the views presented’. Dr. Lévy is 
obviously an eclectic. But it is very difficult to be anything but an 
eclectic at this stage in the history of thought. In relation to 
Jewish tradition it is well nigh impossible to be anything else. 
Unless one is willing to maintain the most incompatible views side 
by side, or have recourse to the methods of the Pilpul, one is com- 


1 The force of one of the quotations from J. S. Mill is spoiled by 
a slight omission on p. 34, line 7; the original is, “even painful things.” 
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pelled to pick and choose one’s authorities. And the conservative 
is not the less eclectic for selecting views out of harmony with 
modern modes of thought. Fortunately for Jews and Judaism the 
liberal Jew can always find some traditional view or other with 
which to connect his own trend of ideas, while the religion of the 
Prophets furnishes him with the main substance of his faith. In 
matters of religion, not to be one of the multitude, to belong to a 
small minority, nay, even to stand alone is, after all, no ground for 
reproach, seeing that religions have generally been made by indivi- 
duals, and only marred by the multitude. 

On the purely philosophic side, Dr. Lévy’s book is in some ways 
open to criticism. The marked pragmatic standpoint, the tendency 
towards subjective idealism, the transcendental application of the 
category of causality in the cosmological argument, the Cartesian 
use of the conception of “eminent cause,” the description of 
Spinoza’s “Substance” as a mere “abstraction ”—all these are 
questionable. Nevertheless, the book may well be recommended to 
the attention of all who are interested in Judaism and its future. 

Our author is well aware, painfully aware, of the present sorry 
plight of religion in general and of Judaism in particular. But he 
has faith in his religion. And his faith suffers neither from that 
longsightedness which overlooks the immediate present, nor from 
that shortsightedness which cannot penetrate into the future. He 
sees the present gloom, and has visions of the coming dawn. 
“‘Israél,” he writes, ‘‘ qui jadis a niché parmi les aigles semble avoir 
désappris les routes du ciel. II serait temps qu’il sortit d’un sommeil 
qui, s'il devait se prolonger, s’achéverait dans la mort. I] serait 
temps qu’agité & nouveau du frémissement prophétique il secoudt de 
ses ailes la poussiére des siécles, et que, reprenant son essor vers les 
espaces de pure clarté, il rapportét aux hommes le message de 


lumiére et de salut.” 
A. WOLF. 


THE ANNALS OF ISLAM. 


Annali dell’ Islam compilati da Leone Caetani, Principe de Teano, 
vol. Il, dall’ anno 7 al 12. With maps and photogravures, fol., 


1567 pp. Milan, Hoepli, 1907.? 
THE second instalment of Prince Teano’s work now lies before me 
in two magnificent tomes, comprising the events of the years 7 to 


1 As to vol. I see this Journal, July, 1905. 
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12H. The annals begin with the expedition of the Moslim forces 
against Kheibar, the last refuge of the Jews in Northern Arabia. 
The author is undoubtedly right in saying that the reasons given 
for this attack by Moslim traditionists are worthless, as Mohammed’s 
real motive was a purely political one, an additional motive being 
the opportunity which it gave of employing a number of followers 
unskilled in work but eager for spoil. 

The author’s statement that the number of Jewish warriors given 
in Moslim sources is greatly exaggerated is also correct. The whole 
expedition was probably a small affair, similar to the earlier raids 
against the Jewish tribes around Medina. The danger for Islam 
was the existence of Jews in its centre, but not their number. The 
expedition against Kheibar was a distinct breach of faith, as two 
years previously Mohammed had given the Jews of Kheibar and 
Magna a charter of liberty which has fortunately been preserved’, 
and traces of which are also to be found in the works of Al Waqidi 
and Al Beladori. Prince Teano, who does not seem to know of the 
existence of the original, gives a translation of the document from 
the version of Ibn Sa‘d, who datesit a.g H. The real date, however, is 
A. 5, i.e. three years before the conquest of Mecca, when Mohammed’s 
worldly power was by no means assured. Ibn Sa‘d’s version is 
interesting not only on account of what it inserts, but on account 
of what it omits. It is not difficult to see that a sentence like 
e VInviato di Dio (rasitl Allah) vi perdona le vostre malvagie azioni e 
tutte le vostre colpe cannot have had a place in a document issued 
at so early an epoch. Also the imposition of a tax of one-fourth 
of the harvest of the palm-groves and the sea was at that period 
out of the question, whilst on the other hand, Ibn Sa‘d’s attestation 
of the remission of the jizya (poll-tax) which Prince Teano justly 
considers strange, is literally to be found in the original document. 

In Prince Teano’s gigantic work special interest attaches to those 
chapters in which the author summarizes his sources and gives the 
reader his own deductions. In these are comprised his review of 
the last five years of Mohammed's life. It is difficult to understand 
why the author should state that Mohammed was born in the desert 
and grew up away from any centre of culture. Mohammed was born 
in Mecca. Tradition has it that he was reared in the desert, but 
should this even be historical, it only relates to his early childhood. 
At all events he appears to have lived during his teens in his native 
town which was far from being devoid of culture. The picture which 
Prince Teano gives of his character is, however, true to life. His 
craftiness as a politician is beyond doubt, only I do not believe that 


1 See this Journal, Jan. 1903. 
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it developed with his growing worldly power, but that it manifested 
itself in the earliest stages of his ministry. The story underlying 
the revelation of Sura 80 is evidence of a shrewd policy. Elsewhere 
I have endeavoured to show! that even his first public utterance was as 
nicely calculated as that of any public orator. One cannot but 
agree with Prince Teano’s ingenious theory of Mohammed's secret 
machinations with the Qoreish after the defeat at Uhud, one of the 
consequences of which was the half-hearted, and therefore unsuccessful, 
siege of Medina. Was the conquest of Mecca anything but a magni- 
ficent piece of bluff? The Qoreish were simply tricked out of the 
possession of their capital, which was taken without bloodshed. 

Less convincing I consider the author’s reasonings (p. 466) con- 
cerning Mohammed’s belief that he was inspired by a being higher 
than the jinn in which his countrymen believed. No one denies his 
enthusiasm, without which he would not have achieved anything, 
but this is identical with inspiration. But was he conscious of it? 
If Mohammed at the beginning of his career considered himself 
inspired at all, it was by Allah direct. His real strength lay, in 
my opinion, in his higher intelligence, supported by positive know- 
ledge. This knowledge was just extensive enough to convince him 
of the fallacy of the old idolatry and the supremacy of monotheism, 
and he had the strength of character to express this conviction 
in words, Without giving any reason for so doing, Prince Teano 
omits the factor of his superior knowledge in his otherwise admirable 
discourse on this subject. 

The scanty space allotted to this review only allows me to touch 
upon ,a few out of the mass of highly interesting topics in the 
book.’ Among these is the chapter which deals with the compilation 
of the Qoran in connexion with the first stages of Arab writing. 
Both topics belong to the most obscure in the history of Arabic 
literature. This questionis closely connected with another, viz. whether 
Mohammed was able to write. Prince Teano is right in stating that 
although Mohammed’s knowledge of Judaism and Christianity was 
probably gained by oral communications, it in no way proves that he 
was illiterate. He himself inclines towards the belief that Mohammed 
could write, but that he endeavoured to hide this fact. The question 
is not, however, so idle an one as the author assumes, as the circum- 
stance that he possessed secret, although clumsily written notes, 
assists us in explaining several important, but obscure words in the 
Qoran. The very word siira (71D) owes its existence, as I believe, 
to a misreading of sidra ("7D). Besides this, we are not at all sure 
whether there did not exist among the Jews of the Hijaz Arabic 


1 Researches, p. 21 sqq. 
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translations of the more popular portions of the Old Testament. Some 
evidence of this might be gathered from the Qoran itself. The art 
of writing was without any doubt practised among the Jews. Several 
traditions show that the use of the square alphabet had also spread 
among Arabs, a fact which is not astonishing, considering its close re- 
semblance to the Nabataean letters. The history of Arabic writing has 
lately assumed a different character, but the latest researches were 
probably not yet available when Prince Teano wrote this chapter 
of his book. One can no longer ascribe to the so-called “‘Cufic” 
writing the place it has hitherto occupied. The close relation of 
the ‘‘Naskhi,” which existed as early as the first century of the 
Hijra, to the Nabataean-Hebrew square is quite unmistakable. The 
question is whether this “ Naskhi” was known prior to Islam, but this 
does not seem to have been the case. 

There is another great chapter in the book which touches upon 
one of the most interesting questions in Semitic study, viz. the 
original home of the Semitic race. The author treats on it in an 
extensive survey of the general aspect of Moslim conquests. After 
reviewing the most important opinions on the matter he decides 
in favour of Arabia, a view already held by Sprenger and Schrader. 
In order, however, to remove the difficulties of this view, Prince 
Tzano advances a new theory. He maintains that the climate in 
Arabia was colder in prehistoric times, and that it gradually changed 
into the hot one at present characteristic of the country, and that 
this fact disposes of the opinion that the nature of the Arabian soil 
prevented the development of a large population. 

This brief sketch of the book scarcely gives an idea of its compre- 
hensiveness and originality. It forms the most important source 
of the history of early Islim for general historians, whilst the Arabist 
himself finds ample material for enlarging and modifying his know- 
ledge, and stimulating further study. The book is anything but dry 
reading, and is illustrated by beautiful maps, photogravures, and 
. facsimiles of ancient Arabic writing. It fully deserves the place 
which it aspires to occupy. 

H. H1rRscHFELD. 











